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PREFACE 


HE circumstances connected with the origin of this book 

have already been related by Dr Westcott in the preface 

to the companion edition of Dr Hort’s Commentary on 

1 St Peter i—ii. 17, published in 1898. It was designed to 

take its place in a Commentary on the whole N.T. planned 
by the three friends, Westcott, Lightfoot, and Hort in 1860. 

Dr Hort’s share included the Synoptic Gospels, the Acts, 
and the Epistles of St James, St Peter, and St Jude. After 
a brief period of work on the Gospels, of which only a few 
unimportant fragments remain, Dr Hort set to work on 
St James. If we may judge from the condition of the MS. the 
Commentary on Chapter I was complete when he came back to 
Cambridge, as a Fellow of Emmanuel College, in 1871. His 
notes were, however, worked over and written out afresh when 
he chose St James as the subject for his first three courses 
of Lectures as Hulsean Professor in 1880, 1881. It is idle now 
to regret that his attention was called away to lecture in 1882 
on Tatian’s Apology, leaving the Commentary incomplete, 

but within sight of the end. When at length he returned to 
the Epistle in the Summer Term of 1889, he dealt mainly with 
questions of Introduction. The introductory matter printed in 
this volume was prepared for that course of Lectures. It was 


ii 
supplemented by condensed notes on select passages from the 
earlier chapters of the Epistle. No further progress was made 
with the Commentary on the Text. 

The Introduction and Commentary have been printed 
substantially as they stand in the MS., except that for the 
sake of uniformity English renderings have in some cases 
been supplied at the head of the notes. This however has 
only been done in cases where the note itself gave clear indica- 
tion of the rendering which Dr Hort would himself have 
proposed, 

No one .who reads this book with the attention that ib 
requires and deserves will feel that any apology is needed 
for its publication, in spite of its incompleteness. In the 
Introduction no doubt the scholarship appears to a certain 
extent in what Dr Sanday, in the Preface to Dr Hort’s notes on 
Apoe, i.—iii, published last year, aptly describes as ‘undress,’ 
And some points would naturally have received fuller treatment, 
if the author himself had been spared to prepare his own work 
for publication. But there is no reason to suppose that his con- 
clusions would have been seriously modified by anything that has 
been written on the Epistle since his death. His Introduction 
has, it will not be superfluous to point out, an advantage from the 
appended Commentary, inevitably but none the less unfortunately 
lacking in the still more compendious introduction provided, e.g. 
in such a recognized Text-book as Jiilicher’s, For after all the 
ultimate appeal on most of the vexed questions of Introduction 
lies to the Text itself. And on one point at least Dr Hort’s patient 
and minute examination of the Text supplies a conclusive 
answer to the charge of incoherence’ not uncommonly brought 
against the Epistle on the ground of the obvious abruptness of 


1 On this point it is well worth while to compare A Discussion of the General 
Epistle of St James by R. St John Parry, published by the Cambridge University 
Press in 1903. 
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its style. No one can study these notes consecutively without 
becoming conscious of a subtle harmony underlying the whole 
Epistle, due partly to the consistent application of a few funda- 
mental principles characteristic of the author’, and partly to 
the recurrence in different forms of the same fundamental 
failing in the people to whom his warnings are addressed’. 

In regard to the evidence to be derived from the language 
in which the Epistle is written it is clear that Dr Hort worked 
habitually on an hypothesis, the possibility of which many 
modern critics either ignore or deny. Everything here turns 
on the extent to which a knowledge of Greek may be pre- 
supposed among the Jewish inhabitants of Palestine in the First 
Century A.D. Jiilicher, for example, regards the excellence of 
the Greek of the Epistle as in itself conclusive against the 
traditional attribution. This seems arbitrary in the case of a 
man whose father according to an early tradition (St Matth., i1.) 
spent some time in Egypt. Dr Hort on the other hand re- 
garded a knowledge of Greek as anything but exceptional in 
Palestine. He thinks it possible to identify dialectic peculiarities 
of Palestinian Greek*. He is prepared to believe in the currency‘ 
of ‘Greek paraphrases of the O.T. resembling the Hebrew 
Targums.’ The influence that he everywhere ascribes to the 
LXX in moulding N.T. vocabulary presupposes a considerable 
familiarity with the Greek Version of the O.T. in Apostolic 
circles’, And he finds the Epistle of St James full of implied 
references to the words of the Lord in their Greek form’, This 
point is one of far-reaching importance, and if there are good 
reasons for supposing that a man in St James’ position could 


1 See notes on i. 18, 21, iii. 9 for St James’ doctrine of Creation: on the 
true Law i. 25, ii. 12: on his conception of the World i. 27, iii. 6, iv. 4. 

2 E.g. formalism i, 22, 26, 27, ii. 19: censoriousness i. 19, iii. 1, 9, 12. 

3 See p. 46d, 84a. 

4 See p. 948. 5 See esp. p. 97 b. 

© See p. 91a, p. xxxiii. etc. 
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iv 
not have had a thorough knowledge of Greek, it would be well 
that they should be produced. 

The Commentary itself, as far as ib goes, is finished work in 
every line. Each word and phrase and sentence has been 
examined in the light of the whole available evidence with 
characteristic freshness, and with a singularly delicate sense 
both of the meaning of words, and of subtle variations of 
grammatical structure. At times, no doubt, in Dr Hort’s 
work as in Dr Westcott’s, the investigation of a particular word 
or form of thought seems to be carried beyond the limits strictly 
necessary for the interpretation of the passage immediately 
under discussion, It is however only fair to recal the fact that 
each separate Commentary was meant to form part of an 
inclusive scheme. Both scholars combined a keen sense of 
the variety of the several parts of the N.T. with a deep con- 
viction of the fundamental unity of the whole. Their field 
of view was never limited by the particular passage on which . 
they might happen to be commenting. No single fragment, 
they felt, could be fully understood out of relation to the whole 
Revelation of which it formed a part. Conciseness and, as 
regards the rapid apprehension of the salient points in individual 
books, something of sharpness of focus were sacrificed in conse- 
quence. But for students of the N.T. as a whole, the result is 
pure gain. The labour entailed in following out the suggested 
lines of thought is amply repaid by a growing sense of depth 
beyond depth of Wisdom hidden under familiar and seemingly 
commonplace forms of expression. And even the several books 
stand out in the end in more clearly defined individuality. 

This characteristic of Dr Hort’s method minimizes the dis- 
advantages arising from the fragmentariness of the finished 
work. The discussion of representative sections of different 
writers has given him wider scope for the treatment of the 
various departments of N.T. Theology than would have been 
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afforded by a Commentary formally complete on a single 
Epistle. The First Epistle of St Peter occupies no doubt a 
peculiarly central position in N.T. The relation in which it 
stands to the Epistles to the Romans and to the ‘Ephesians’ 
led Dr Hort to treat many of the characteristic problems of the 
Pauline Gospel, and its relation to the Epistle of St James is 
remarkably illustrated by the fact that in commenting on 
St Peter Dr Hort not infrequently summarizes the results of 
investigations recorded in full in this, volume. Yet even 
1 St Peter would not have given him the scope afforded by 
these chapters of St James for treating of the fundamental 
problems of individual (as distinct from social) Ethics, and of 
Psychology. 

In spite therefore of its apparent fragmentariness Dr Hort’s 
work is marked by a real unity, and possesses a permanent 
value for all serious students of N.T. In details no doubt both 
‘ of vocabulary and syntax his results will need to be carefully 
checked in the fresh light which is coming from the Papyri. 
But in work so broadly based, fresh evidence we may well 
believe will confirm far more than it will upset. 

But, some one may say, granted all this, what is meant by 
the permanent value of a Commentary ? Are nop Commentaries 
like all scientific text-books, only written to be superseded ? 
In every other department of study, however gifted a scholar 
may be, he must be content that his particular contribution to 
the advancement of knowledge shall be merged and lost in the 
general sum. Is there any reason to think that the case is 
different in Theology? Strangely enough there is, 

The subject-matter of the science of Theology is provided 
by the Bible. ‘That standard interpretation?’ of the primary 
Gospel ‘was ordained to be for the guidance of the Church in 
all after ages, in combination with the living guidance of the 

1 p. ix. 
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Spirit” Each age must go back for itself to the fountain head. 
Yet for the thinkers in each age there are abiding lessons to be 
learnt from the labours of their predecessors. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that all the outstanding leaders in Theological 
thought, the men of creative insight, who have moulded the minds 
of their fellows throughout the Christian centuries, e.g. Origen, 
Theodore, and Augustine, have been great primarily as in- 
terpreters of Scripture, content to sacrifice any glory of 
‘originality,’ all licence of unfettered speculations, that they 
might be the servants of a Text. And the work to which they 
gave their lives is living work to-day, Their Theologies have 
still a message for us, in spite of antiquated method and 
defective intellectual equipment: full of light which we can ill 
afford to neglect. Though ‘they must remain a dead letter to 
us, till they are interpreted by the thoughts and aspirations 
of our own time, as shone upon by the light of the Spirit 
who is the teacher of Christ’s disciples in every age’ 

The fact is that just as in the original communication of the 
Divine Revelation the personality of the writer is an integral 
part of the message which he was chosen to convey, so the 
personality of each interpreter of these ‘living oracles’ is a 
vital element in all the fresh light that he is able to perceive 
in them, Any contribution that he makes to their fuller 
understanding remains to the end of time recognisably his, 
for those who have eyes to see. Here, as in the case of all 
other builders on the one foundation, the fire tries, and the day 
will declare each man’s work of what sort it is: though it is 
only the few here and there who are called out by, and exercise 
a dominant influence in, the successive crises in the develop- 
ment of Christian thought, whose names survive upon the 


mouths of men, and whose work is studied for its own sake in 
later generations, 


1 Hort on The Ante-Nicene Fathers, p. 188. 
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Now Lightfoot, Westcott and Hort have not left behind 
them a body of systematic Theology. The treatise on Christian 
Doctrine which was to have been the crown of Dr Westcott’s 
work was never completed. They founded no school marked 
by common adherence to any characteristic tenets. Their 
message to their age lay rather in the attitude and method 
than in any specific results of their work. The crisis in 
Christian thought which they were called to face affected 
primarily the Authority, the Inspiration, and the Interpretation 
of the Bible. And it is impossible to over-estimate the debt 
which English Christianity has owed in this perilous period of 
transition to the steadying influence exerted over the minds 
of their contemporaries by the simple fact of their lifelong 
devotion to the study of the sacred text, their fearless faith 
in Truth, their ‘guileless workmanship, and their reverent 
humility. At the same time it is hard not to believe that the 
actual results of work done in such a spirit will be found to 
possess a value in the eyes of other generations besides that 
which witnessed its production, 

It only remains for me to express my heartiest thanks to 
my colleague, the Rev. P. H. L. Brereton, Fellow of St Augustine’s 
College, without whose scholarly and ungrudging assistance I 
should have found it impossible in the pressure of multifarious 
distractions to see this book through the press and verify the 
references: to Professor Burkitt for his kind help in the note 
on the Latin renderings of éps0/a: and to the printers and 
proof-readers of the University Press for their patience and 
thoroughness. 


J. O. F. MURRAY. 
Sr Aveustine’s CoLLEGE, 


CANTERBURY. 
St Peter’s Day, 1909. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Tue Epistle of St James is among the less read and less studied 
books of the N.T.; and this for obvious reasons. With one partial 
exception it has not supplied material for great theological con- 
troversies. But moreover it is a book that very few Christians on 
consideration would place among the most important books. No 
one wishing to refer to the written records which best set forth 
what Christian belief and even Christian practice is would turn to 
it as they would turn to the Gospels or to some, at least, of St Paul’s 
Epistles. Nay, as we all know, even distinctively Christian language 
in one sense of the phrase, ie. such language as no one but a 
Christian could use, is used in it very sparingly. Thus no wonder 
that it has been comparatively little valued by Christian readers, 
and comparatively little examined and illustrated by Christian 
commentators, 

Yet on the other hand it has an important place and office of its 
own in the Scriptures of the N.T. Its very unlikeness to other books 
is of the greatest value to us, as shewing through Apostolic example 
the manysidedness of Christian truth. Our faith rests first on the 
Gospel itself, the revelation of God and His redemption in His Only 
begotten Son, and secondly on the interpretation of that primary 
Gospel by the Apostles and Apostolic men to whom was Divinely 
committed the task of applying the revelation of Christ to the 
thoughts and deeds of their own time, That standard interpretation 
of theirs was ordained to be for the guidance of the Church in all 
after ages, in combination with the living guidance of the Spirit. 
But it could not have discharged this office if it had been of one 
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larity as there is proceeds from the fact that both are by Jewish 
Christians, though in quite different generations. Others refer to 
the judicial persecutions, or to the presbyters. Others, with less 
reference to date, say that though Jewish it is not Jewish enough 
for the James whom they rightly suppose to be intended: but then 
this image of James they have constructed out of problematical 
materials. Again it is said that it contains Orphic language, 
strange in a Palestinian Jew (tov tpoxov ris yevérews in iii. 6): 
but this interpretation of the words cannot stand. 

A somewhat more tangible ground is the supposed reference to 
Hebrews and Apocalypse, books apparently (Apoc. certainly) written 
after St James’ death. In ii. 25 there is a reference to “‘PaaB 7 répv7 
as with Abraham an example of justification by works. It is urged 
that as Abraham is taken from St Paul, so Rahab is taken from the 
Pauline Hebrews xi. 31 (cf, Bleek Heb. 1. 89f.). It is quite possible 
that Rahab may have been cited by St Paul or disciples of his as an 
example of faith: but the reference to Heb. is unlikely, for there is 
no question of justification there. She is merely one of a long series 
(od ovvarwXero). But at all events it is enough that she was 
celebrated by the Jews as a typical proselyte (Wiinsche, Lridute- 
rung der Evangelien, 3f.). As Abraham was the type of Israelite 
faith, so Rahab was of Gentile faith. In i. 12, rov oréfavov ris 
fwys is referred to Rey. ii. 10; and ii, 5, xkAnpovdpous THs BactA«las 
to Rev. i. 6,9; v. 10. ‘Crown of life” is a striking phrase, not 
likely to arise independently in two places: but probably of Jewish 
origin, founded on O.T. (see further, in Joc.). KAnpov. t. Baord. 
comes straight from our Lord’s words Mt. v. 3, 10; Lk. xii. 32, ete. 
as regards Bacv\ela (the poor, as here) and both words Mt, xxv, 
34; 1 Cor. vi. 9, etc. These supposed indications, practically all 
isolated, crumble into nothing. ; 

A striking fact is that Kern, who initiated the more vigorous 
criticism of the Epistle in modern times by his essay of 1835, then 
placed it late: yet himself wrote a commentary in 1838 in which 
he retracted the former view, and acknowledged that he had been 
over hasty. 
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It is not necessary at present to say more on authenticity, which 
will come under notice incidentally. But how as to the James 
intended? Practically two only come into consideration: James the 
son of Zebedee and James the Lord’s brother. Who James the 
Lord’s brother was is another question. 

Was it the son of Zebedee? For this there is hardly any external 
evidence’, Cod. Corbeiensis, an interesting MS with an Old Latin 
text, has Laplicit epistola Jacobi filii Zebedaei. The date is cent. x 
(Holder ap. Gebhardt Barn.? xxiv £.); but the colophon is probably 
much more ancient. The Epistle is not part of a N.T. or of Epistles, 
but is in combination with three other Latin books all ancient, the 
four together forming the end (true end) of a vol. of which the first 
three-quarters (69—93) are lost (Bonnell ap. Hilgenf. in Zeitsch. 
1871, 263). Philaster on Heresies (soon after the middle of cent. Iv) ; 
Novatian (called Tert.) de cibis judaicis (cent. 111); and an old 
translation of the Ep. of Barnabas, next to which (i.e. last) it stands. 
Thus it is highly probable that the Corb. ms was copied from one 
written late in cent. Iv, or not much later, i.e. at a time when the 
Epistle of St James was treated in the West as a venerable writing, 
but not as part of the N.T. This could hardly have been the case 
after cent. Iv, owing to the authority of Jerome, Augustine and the 
Council of Carthage (prob. 397). 

Another probable trace of this tradition in the West is in Isid. 
Hisp. de ortu et obitu patrum 71: Jacobus filius Zebedaei, frater 
Joannis, quartus in ordine, duodecim tribubus quae sunt in dis- 
persione gentium scripsit atque Hispaniae et occidentalium locorum 
gentibus evangelium praedicavit etc. It has been suggested that 
“scripsit” is an interpolation. Apparently the only reason is be- 
cause (in some mss (?) not noticed by Vallarsi) Jerome de vir. dlust. 


1 Syr. often cited, on account of a Syriac note common to the three Epistles: 
Of the Holy Apostles 
James Peter John 
Spectators of the Resurrection of Jesus Christ 
The several Epistles 
printed in the Syriac tongue and characters. 
But this is now understood to be due to Widmanstadt. 
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after Matthew has: J. Zebedaei filius duodecim tribubus quae sunt 
in dispersione omnibus praedicavit evangelium Dni. nostri J.C. ete. 
(Martianay, Vulgata, p. 191: cf. Sabat. m1. 944). But this may just 
as easily be a shortened abbreviation of Isidore. This addition in 
Jerome is by Martianay referred to some Greeks (a Graecis nescio 
quibus); but what Greeks are meant? The motive probably was to 
make him an apostle, the identification with the son of Alphaeus 
not being known to those who gave the title; also the connexion of 
Peter, James and John. Practically the same motive still exists ; 
but it is not an argument. Plumptre (pp. 7—10) quite sufficiently 
answers Mr Bassett’s reasons, They all are merely points in which 
words said in the Epistle are such as might easily have been said by 
one who saw and heard what the son of Zebedee did, but suit 
equally the other James in question. Besides Apostleship the other 
motive is to obtain an early date, on which more hereafter. At 
all events it is obvious that the existence of recipients such as the 
Epistle presupposes would be inconsistent with all that we know of 
the few years before St James’ death. Indeed if he had written, it 
is most strange that no better tradition should exist; most strange 
also that there should be no record of such a special position and 
activity as would lead to his writing in this authoritative tone, 

We come therefore as a matter of course to James the Lord’s 
brother. About him a large literature has been written: it is 
worth while here only to take the more important points. To take 
first what is clear and accepted on all hands, he was the James of 
all but the earliest years of the Apostolic age. Three times he 
appears in the Acts, all memorable occasions :—(1) xii. 17. When 
Peter is delivered from the imprisonment which accompanied the 
death of James the son of Zebedee, he bids his friends go tell 
the news to “James and the brethren,” which shews that already 
he was prominent, to say the least. (2) xv. 13. At the con- 
ference or council at Jerusalem, arising out of the Judaizers’ 
attempt to enforce circumcision at Antioch, when Peter has spoken 
in favour of liberty, and Barnabas and Paul have recounted their 
successful mission in Asia Minor, James likewise recognises Gentile 
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Christianity, but proposes restrictions which were virtually a com- 
promise; finally he refers to the Jews and their synagogues in 
different cities. (3) xxi. 18. When Paul comes to Jerusalem (for 
the last time, as it proved) and is welcomed by the brethren, he 
goes in next day to James, all the elders being present: he greets 
them and recounts his missionary successes. They (James and the 
elders) glorify God for what had happened, and then mentioning 
the great number of Christian Jews at Jerusalem, all zealots for 
the law, and ill-disposed towards St Paul, suggested his perform- 
ance of a Jewish rite of purification in the temple to shew that he 
himself had not abandoned Jewish practice though it was not to be 
imposed on Gentiles. Thus, again, substantially accepting Gentile 
freedom, but urging subordinate concession to Jewish feelings. 

Now as regards St Paul’s Epistles :—(1) 1 Cor. xv. 7 (to which 
we must return). Christ was seen by James, then by all the 
Apostles. (2) Gal. i. 19. Referring to the first visit to Jerusalem 
after the conversion, “other of the apostles saw I none, save James 
the Lord’s brother.” (3) Gal. ii. 9. The second visit to Jerusalem 
mentioned in Galatians, but apparently the third altogether, and 
probably identical with that of Acts xv. (see Lightft. Gal.” pp. 123 ff, 
303 ff.). Here James, Cephas, John, of doxotvres orvAou elvai, recog- 
nising the grace given him, give them the right hand of fellowship, 
that Paul and Barnabas should go to the Gentiles, they to the 
circumcision, with a proviso that they should remember the poor 
(brethren of Judaea), which, he says, for this very reason I made it 
a point to do. (4) Gal. ii. 12. Certain came from James (from 
Jerusalem to Antioch). [See Jud. Christ. pp. 79 ff.] Doubtless we 
must add Jude 1, adeAdds dé IaxwBov: but this is of less consequence. 
Here then we have James as the leading person at Jerusalem from 
the time of Peter’s imprisonment to Paul’s last visit. Here the 
N.T. leaves him. More we learn from Hegesippus (Eus. ii. 23; ef. 
iv. 22) about his way of life (‘the Just”), his reputation among the 
people, and his martyrdom, His death is also mentioned by Joseph. 
Ant. xx. 9. 1, for there is no sufficient reason to suspect the passage 
to be interpolated. 
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We now come to matters of question and debate. Was he one 
of the Twelve? ie. Was he the son of Alphaeus? Why was he 
called the Lord’s brother? Without attempting to trace out all the 
intricacies of the scriptural argument’ a word must be said on the 
cardinal points. 

First Gal. i. 19: Erepov 88 tdv drootédwv ovx eldov, el un “IdxwBov 
Tov ddeAdov Tod kupiov. Here, according to the most obvious sense, 
St Paul implies that James was one of the Apostles, while he 
directly calls him the brother of the Lord. Is this obvious sense 
right? ice. Can érepov «i wy reasonably bear another meaning? On 
the whole, I think not. For the very late exchange of ¢i uy and 
dAX\a in N.T. there is no probability whatever. In three other 
books of the N.T. in less good Greek (Mt. xii. 4; Lk. iv. 25f.; 
Rey. ix. 4) the meaning looks like this, but fallaciously. Either the 
ei yn goes with the preceding clause as a general statement, dropping 
the particular reference, or (more probably) there is a colloquial 
ellipse of another negative (cf. Mt. xii. 4, odd€ ru ef pip tT. iepedow 
povos; Lk. iv. 26, ovdt apds twa «i py cis Saperra; Rey. ix. 4, ovd€ 
t «i yt) tT. dvOpurovs). The force is thus not simply “but,” but 
“but only.” St Paul himself has some rather peculiar uses of «i 
py. Rom, xiii. 8, ef pi 7d GAAHAOVS dyargv; 1 Cor. ii. 11, ris yap 
oldev...7a 7. avOpurov ei pi) 7d Tvedpa x.7.r.; (probably not Gal. ii. 
16, od dixavodrar...€av py). Again with an initial ellipse 1 Cor. vii. 
17, el py exdotw x.7.r. (“only”); Rom. xiv. 14, «i pty TG AoyLomevy ; 
Gal. i. 7, €f py tuwés ciow x7.A. Thus it is not impossible that 
St Paul might mean “unless you choose to count” etc. But in 
a historical statement on a delicate matter he would probably with 
that meaning have hinted it by a particle, as by «i pi dpa, e 
py ye. Thus it is much more probable that he did simply accept 
James as “an apostle,” while yet his mentioning so important a 
person (see ii, g) only as an after thought, not with Peter, does 
suggest some difference of authority or position between them. 

Next what did he mean by an apostle? Was it necessarily one 


1 Excellently given in Ltft., and summarised (rather too shortly) by Plumptre 
pp. 10 ff.). ; 
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of the Twelve? Here we must walk cautiously, and observe care- 
fully the limits of usage. The range of the term in the N.T. is 
very peculiar. In Mt. and Mk. it is confined to the first mission 
and return of the Twelve, and is so introduced as to suggest that 
the previous narratives had it not (Mt. x. 1, 2, 5; Mk. iii. 14; vi. 
30). In Jn, it is only used in its general sense of envoy (xiii. 16), 
ovde drdctodos peilwv t. méupavtos airov. In these three “the 
Twelve” or “the disciples” take its place. But in Lk, it comes in 
more freely, though still not so commonly as “ disciples.” 

In Acts (from i. 2) it is the frequent and almost (contrast vi. 2) 
exclusive designation of the Twelve and of them alone, with one 
remarkable exception. From xi. 20 Antioch begins to be a centre 
of Christian life and activity external to Jerusalem. Barnabas is 
sent (xi. 22) by the Church at Jerusalem to investigate what was 
going on. He approved it, fetched Paul from Tarsus, and they 
worked at Antioch together; and together they carried a contribu- 
tion to the brethren in Judaea (xi. 28 ff). Then (xiii. 1-4) in a 
very marked way they are described as set apart by a special com- 
mand of the Holy Spirit, having hands laid on them and being 
formally sent forth. This was the first Missionary Journey: on the 
course of it they are twice (xiv. 4, 14) called “the apostles,” but 
never after. This usage in xiv. is often urged to shew the latitude 
of usage. It seems to me to have quite the opposite meaning: it 
shews that the apostolate of the Twelve was not the only office that 
could bear the name: but the application is to one equally definite, 
though temporary, a special and specially sacred commission for a 
particular mission of vast importance for the history of the Church, 
being the first authoritative mission work to the heathen (in 
contrast to sporadic individuals), the first recorded extension of the 
Gospel beyond Syria, and by its results the occasion of bringing to 
a point the question of Gentile Christianity and the memorable 
decision of the Council or Conference of Jerusalem. 

1 Pet. i 1; 2 Pet. i. 1: “an apostle of Jesus Christ” (as in 
St Paul). 2 Pet. iii. 2; Jude 17: ‘‘the apostles” used in a way 
which neither requires nor excludes limitation, Rev. xxi. 14: twelve 
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names of twelve apostles of the Lamb on the twelve foundations 
of the wall of New Jerusalem; xviii. 20 (more indeterminately), 
But ii. 2, the angel of the Church at Ephesus has “ tried them that 
say they are apostles, and are not, and found them false,” which 
seems to imply both a legitimate and illegitimate use outside the 
Twelve. Heb. iii. 1, Christ Himself “apostle and high priest of 
our profession,” equivalent to “envoy ” as in Jn. 

St Paul emphasizes his own apostleship in salutations etc., and 
the energy with which he asserts his own claim as connected with 
a special mission from Christ Himself on the way to Damascus is 
really incompatible with looseness of usage. The Twelve were con- 
fessedly apostles: so was he: but this was not worth saying if the 
title might be given to others not having as definite an authority. 
This comes out clearly when we consider the passages in which he 
acknowledges the priority of the Twelve in time (1 Cor. xv. 9; 
Gal, i. 17; cf. 2 Cor. xi. 5; xii. 11). How then about the apparent 
exceptions in his use? Among these we must not reckon Rom, xvi. 
7 (oirwes éxionpon év t. droctoAows). The next clause speaks of them 
(Andronicus and Junius) as having become Christians earlier than 
himself, so that doubtless they had been at Jerusalem, and so would 
be, as the words would quite naturally mean’, “men of mark in the 
eyes of the apostles,” “favourably known to the apostles.” The 
only real passages are 2 Cor. viii. 23 (Titus and others), drdéorodot 
exxAnoidv between ddeAgot yydv and dofa Xpurrod; and Phil. ii. 25 
(Epaphroditus), 7. ddehpov kal owvepydy xal cuvetpatuiryy pov, tudv 
8& dxécrodkov; both marked by the added words as used in the 
limited sense of “envoys of churches,” somewhat as in Acts xiv. 
This throws no light on “other of the apostles,” apparently absolute 
and equivalent to apostles of God or of Christ. 

Thus far we find St Paul’s use not vague at all, but limited to 
(1) the Twelve, (2) himself, (3) envoys of churches, but in this case 
only with other words (defining genitives) added. Yet it does not 
follow that he would refuse it to St James unless he were of the 


1 For this use of éricnuos év, and the opposite donuos év, there is good 
classical analogy. It is analogous to 1 Cor. vi. 2, ef év duiv xplveras 6 Kbopos. 
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Twelve. Supposing he had some exceptional claim like his own, he 
might allow the name. 1 Cor. xv. 5-8 seems to shew that it really 
was SO: 
“seen of Cephas, then of the Twelve, 
seen of James, then of all the apostles.” 
The use of all implies the Twelve and something more, and it is 
not unlikely that the relations correspond of single names and bodies. 

Whether St James was the only additional apostle, we cannot 
tell: but probably he was. His early and peculiar authority would 
be accounted for if he had some exceptional Divine authorisation 
analogous to St Paul’s. .Not to speak of confused traditions about 
this, St Paul’s mention of Christ’s appearance .to him (1 Cor. xv. 7) 
points to a probable occasion, and the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews had a story referring to this event (Jerome, de vir. 
illustr. 2). Such an event as the conversion of a brother of the 
Lord by a special appearance after the Resurrection might easily 
single him out for a special apostleship. 

Thus Galatians i. 19 is compatible either with his being one of 
the Twelve, or an additional member of the apostolate by an 
exceptional title; and 1 Cor. xv. rather suggests the latter. 

The details of the “brotherhood” question must be left to the 
books on the subject. Speaking generally there are four theories : 

(1) Helvidian: brothers strictly, sons of Joseph and Mary. 

(2) Palestinian or Epiphanian: brothers strictly in scriptural 
sense, though not the modern sense, sons of Joseph but not Mary. 

(3) Chrysostom (confusedly) and Theodoret: cousins, as 
children of Clopas. 

(4) Hieronymian: cousins, as children of Alphaeus. 
The third is of no great historical importance or intrinsic interest : 
it is apparently founded on a putting together of Mt. xxvii. 56 || 
Mk. xv. 40 with Jn. xix. 25 (contrast Ltft. Gal. pp. 289 fi.) 
But in modern times it is usually combined with the fourth by the 
(in itself probable) identification of Clopas with Alphaeus. 

The Hieronymian, largely accepted in the Western Church, and 
with rare exceptions in England before Lightfoot, is probably, as 
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Lightfoot shews, historically only an ingenious scholar’s theory in 
century iv. Inétrinsically it gives an unnatural and for any but 
patriarchal times unexampled sense to “brethren’”’?. It occurs in 
the Gospels, Acts, and St Paul: nay (Mt. xii. 46-50 || Mk. iii. 
31-35 || Lk. viii. 19-21) the original narrative puts it into the 
mouth of those who told Him that His mother and His brethren 
sought to speak with Him. It makes the “unbelief” of the 
brethren unintelligible, and involves various petty difficulties in 
subordinate details, I mention only one of the details, as deserving 
more attention than it has received, Jn. xix. 25. The cousinhood 
theory turns on Mary wife of Clopas being sister to the Virgin, 
and this on there being only three persons here, not four. Both 
arrangements are possible: two pairs more natural, “mother” the 
common word of the first, “Mary” of the second. But more 
striking is the antithesis of soldiers and women. As Ewald pointed 
out, the soldiers would be four, or a combination of fours (see 
Wetst. on Acts xii. 4). Thus St John would evidently have had 
dwelling in his mind the two contrasted groups of four, the four 
indifferent Roman soldiers at sport and gain, the four faithful 
women, two kinswomen, two disciples. 

On the whole the biblical evidence, which alone is decisive, 
is definitely unfavourable to the cousinhood theory; and, as far as 
I can see, it leaves open the choice between the Helvidian and the 
Palestinian. Some might say that “brethren,” if less inapplicable 
than to cousins, would still be unlikely on the Epiphanian view. 
But the language of Mt. and Lk. is decisive against this predis- 
position. Joseph was our Lord’s not genitor but pater. Lk. ii. 33, 
6 rarijp airod Kal  pytnp; 48, 6 ratyip cov Kal ey; 27, 41, 43, of 
yoveis [atrod]; and both Mt. and Lk. carry the genealogy to Joseph. 
Yet both assert the miraculous conception, and it is impossible on 
any rational criticism to separate the two modes of speech as 
belonging to different elements, The birth from the Virgin Mary 
exclusively and the (in some true sense) fatherhood of Joseph are 
asserted together ; and if Joseph could rightly be called father, his 


1 See Additional Note, p. 102. 
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children could rightly be called “brethren.” Still this leaves 
neutrality only. 

On the other hand the ‘traditional authority is by no means 
undecided. For the Helvidian we have only the guess of the 
erratic Tertullian and obscure Latin writers of century iv. For the 

Epiphanian we have in the earlier times some obscure writings 
probably connected with Palestine as the Protevangelium Jacobi, 
the Alexandrian Fathers, Clement and Origen (sic), and various 
important writers of the fourth century. It was of course possible 
that such a tradition should grow up, before Jerome’s solution was 
thought of, by those who desired to maintain the perpetual virginity 
of Mary. But still the absence of any trace of the other, even 
among Ebionites, is remarkable, and the tradition itself has various 
and good attestation, The evidence is not such as one would like 
to rest anything important upon. But there is a decided pre- 
ponderance of reason for thinking the Epiphanian view to be right. 

Hence the writer of the Epistle was James the Just, bishop or 
head of Jerusalem, brother of the Lord as being son of Joseph by a 
former wife, not one of the Twelve, a disbeliever in our Lord’s 
Messiahship during His lifetime, but a believer in Him shortly 
afterwards, probably in connexion with a special appearance vouch- 
safed to him. 

Before we leave the person of James, we must speak of his 
death and the time of it. According to Josephus (Andé. xx. g. 1) 
the high priest Ananus the younger, “a man of peculiarly bold and 
audacious character” (@pacis rt. tpdrov kal roAunris Suapepdvtws), a 
Sadducee, and accordingly, Josephus says, specially given to judicial 
cruelty, took advantage of the interregnum between Fostus and 
Albinus to gather a cvvédpuov xpirdy, at which “James the brother 
of Jesus, who is (or, was) called Christ, and some others” were 
condemned to be stoned to death as transgressors of the law. He 
adds that the best men of the city were indignant, some wrote to 
King Agrippa, others met Albinus on the way to point out the 
illegality of the act, and the result was that Ananus was deposed. 
An interpolation has been supposed here; but the whole story 
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hangs together, and Lightfoot with good reason supports it, pointing 
out that in a real interpolation the language is by no means so 
neutral, The date of these events can be accurately fixed to 62, 
which must therefore be the date of St James’ death if the passage 
about him is genuine. 

Hegesippus’ account is much more elaborate (see Ltft. Gal? — 
366 £.). Dr Plumptre makes a good fight for some of the particulars, 
on the ground that St James was apparently a Nazarite. But on 
the whole Lightfoot seems right in suspecting that the picture is 
drawn from an Ebionite romantic glorification of him, the “AvaBa6pol 
*TaxwBov, part of which is probably preserved in the Clementine 
Recognitions. Hegesippus ends with the words kal «fis Oveoracr- 
avos modopkel avrovs, which is commonly understood to mean that 
St James suffered only just before the siege, say in 68 or 69. . If so, 
no doubt this must be taken as an error as compared with Josephus, 
But a writer of a century later might very well speak of the judge- 
ment as immediate even if eight years intervened, At all events 
we must hold to 62 as the date. 


The Readers, 


These are distinctly described as the Twelve Tribes in the 
Dispersion, Nothing is apparently clearer. Some say to the 
Church at large, as referring to the true Israel. But this comes in 
very strangely at the head of a letter with no indication of a 
spiritual sense, and coupled with év 7. d:aomopd; and especially so 
from St James. If Gentile Christians are intended at all, then they 
are considered as proselytes to Jewish Christians. This however is 
not likely. Gentile Christians were very numerous, and are not 
likely to be included in so artificial a way. Nor do the warnings of 
the Epistle contain anything applicable to them distinctively. 

On the other hand with much more plausibility the Readers 
have been taken as either Jews alone, or Jews plus Jewish Christians. 
That Jewish Christians were at least chiefly meant seems proved by 
“the faith of our Lord Jesus Christ” (ii. 1), probably also by “the good 
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name” (ii. 7), and perhaps “the coming of the Lord” (v. 7); and it 
is confirmed by the circumstances of those addressed _It is neither 
unnatural nor wrong that St James should regard Jewish Christians 
positively as the true Israel, the true heirs of Abraham, With 
Gentile Christians he was not concerned. Jewish Christians were 
to him simply the only true and faithful Jews. His own position 
as head of the Jerusalem Church gave him a special right to address 
Jewish Christians, but no such special right to address others ; 
though doubtless he would not refuse to speak to such as were 
associated with Christian Jewish communities. 

The only question therefore is whether he meant to include 
unbelieving Jews. If the story in Hegesippus is true, he was 
honoured by all the people, and even Josephus’ account shews that 
his death might cause offence to men who were not Christians, 
Still the Epistle contains no evidence that he had them in view 
(neither the dudexa dvAats, nor the slightness of definitely Christian 
teaching prove anything), and it is fairly certain that he wrote to 
Christian Jews and to them alone. [Yet see on iv. 4.] 

Next to what Christian Jews? “Those in the dispersion.” | 
Cf. x Pet. i. 1; Jn. vii. 35. Certainly therefore not those of 
Palestine, nor including them, No others probably are excluded ; 
but it does not follow that he sent copies of his Epistle broadcast 
over the world, to wherever Christian Jews might be found. The 
distribution might have been by means of returning visitors to 
feasts. Neither method is unlikely. Perhaps we may go further 
and say that he would naturally chiefly have in view those of Syria 
beyond Palestine, and possibly Babylonia. And in Syria especially 
those of Antioch. Josephus, B./. vii. 3. 3, speaks of the Jews as 
sprinkled among the nations xara racay r. oixovpévny, but especially 
mingled with Syria on account of the neighbourhood, and peculiarly 
numerous at Antioch on account of the size of the city. The Acts 
shew how important Antioch was in the early Church. In writing 
in the first instance to Antioch he would be writing to the chief 
centre of Hellenistic Judaism, from which what he wrote would go 
forth elsewhere. At the same time he might have a good deal in 
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view the city itself and its circumstances, which he would know by 
the yearly visitors. This supposition (of course it is not more) 
agrees with the fact that the Epistle was read in the Syriac Canon 
at the time when 1 Pet. and 1 Jn. were the only other Catholic 
Epistles so received. Various explanations of this fact are possible’, 
but a very natural one would be that Antioch was itself the 


primary recipient. 


Circumstances and Date. 


These must be inferred from the contents, and do not admit of 
certainty. The two points which have attracted most attention are 
the paucity of Christian language and the passage about justification. 

The first seems to me to afford nothing tangible. The character 
and position of St James make it quite conceivable that a state of 
feeling and language, which with the other leaders of the Church 
would naturally belong only to an early stage of growth, would 
with him be comparatively permanent. The amplest recognition of 
St Paul’s work and of Gentile Christianity would be consistent 

with a preservation of a less developed type of Christian doctrine 
than St Paul’s. Hence the immature doctrine must be treated 
as affording no evidence one way or the other. 

Next as to the justification passage. This has given rise to 
endless debate. (1) Was it written independently of St Paul? If 
so, probably before St Paul wrote on the subject, and therefore at a 
very early date. Or (2) was it written to correct St Paul? Or (3) 
to correct a perverse misunderstanding of St Paul? (2) and (3) of 
course imply a date subsequent to Galatians and Romans, i.e. 
after 58. 

(2) may be set aside as highly improbable. Apart from the 
language of the Acts, the Epistle itself cannot be so understood. 
Laying side by side St Paul’s Epistles on this matter and St James, 
in spite of resemblances and contrasts it is difficult to believe that 
one was aimed at the other. A real antagonist would have followed 


1 It is possible that the language of the Epistle reflects in great measure the 
circumstances of the Church at Jerusalem, 
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St Paul more closely, and come definitely into collision, which 
St James never does, 

For (1) there is much to be said (see Plumptre). Its great 
difficulty is to shew how language so similar in form about &- 
KatovoGat éx miotews could spring up independently in the two 
sources. It is not a question of a mere phrase, but a controversy. 
-There is no substantial evidence as yet that it was a Jewish 
controversy, and St Paul’s language does not look as if it was. 

For (3) may be urged the facts which throw doubt on (1) and 
(2). There is a similarity of phrase such as makes indirect derivation 
of one from the other probable, and the error which St James 
combats was not at all unlikely to arise from a misuse and mis- 
application of St Paul. More will be said when we come to the 
passage. If (3) be true then the Epistle must belong to the con- 
cluding years of St James’ life, and this is probable for other 
reasons. The Epistle implies not only a spread of Christianity 
among the Diaspora, but its having taken root there some time. 
The faults marked are those of lukewarmness, of what would arise 
after a time in settled communities that were losing their early 
freshness and vigour. The persecutions to which it refers might 
doubtless have occurred early without our knowing anything about 
them. But the tone of St James on this head reminds us of 1 Pet. 
and Heb. No year can be fixed with any certainty: but 60 or a 
little after seems not far wrong. The essential point is not the year 
but the period, later than the more important part of St Paul’s 
ministry and writings. 


Reception. 


Two things are to be distinguished, use and canonical authority. 
The earliest Bible of the Christian Church was the O.T. The books 
of the N.T. were only added by degrees, and variously in different 
places; sometimes also with various degrees of authority. The 
Catholic Epistles came more slowly to their position, 1 Pet. and 1 Jn. 
being the earliest. The first traces of St James, now recognised 


almost on all hands, are in 1 Clement about 95. He apparently 
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combines Paul and James (Westcott, Canon V.7. p. 25). Next in 
Hermas, also Roman, probably a little before 150. In these two 
there is no distinctly authoritative use ; but the whole way in which 
they use N.T. books leaves it uncertain how they regarded the 
Epistle. 

Next Irenaeus, towards the end of the second century, repre- 
senting partly Asia, partly Rome. His use of James has been often 
denied, and quite rightly as regards authoritative use; but I feel 
sure he knew the book, though only as an ancient theological 
writing. He never cites it, but uses phrases from it, which taken 
singly are uncertain, but they confirm each other. Thus it is 
nothing in itself that he says (iv. 13. 4) that Abraham “amicus 
factus est Dei.” But it is something that it occurs in a passage 
contrasting the Law of Moses and the Word of Christ as an enlarge- 
ment and fulfilment of the Law, speaking of “superextendi decreta 
libertatis, et augeri subjectionem quae est ad regem,” which looks 
very like the vouov redcire Bacwduxov of ii. 8 and vomov ré\aov Tov T. 
éhevOepias of i. 25. And this becomes certainty when not long 
afterwards (iv. 16. 2) we get the consecutive words about Abraham 
“credidit Deo et reputatum est illi ad justitiam, et amicus Dei 
vocatus est” ; i.e. the justification from Genesis is instantly followed 
by the “Friend” clause, exactly as in Jam. ii. 23. There is no 
reason to suppose that the last words as well as the former were 
borrowed by St James from a traditional form of text. Subse- 
quently (iv. 34. 4) he uses the peculiar phrase “libertatis lex,” 
explaining it thus: “id est, verbum Dei ab apostolis...adnuntiatum.” 
Again (v. 1. 1) we get within 7 lines “factores autem sermonwm 
ejus facti” (cf. i. 22) and “facti autem initiwm facturae” (cf. i. 18) ; 
neither being likely to suggest the other except as being very near 
in the Epistle. These instances give some force to what would 
otherwise be problematical: (iii 18. 5) “ Verbum enim Dei...ipse 
hoc fecit in cruce,” and shortly afterwards (19. 1) “non recipientes 
autem verbum incorruptionis” (cf. i. 21). As regards authoritative 
use, we have a definite statement from Cosmas (in cent. vi.), 
Topogr. Christ. vii. p. 292, that Irenaeus declared 1 Pet, and x Jn. 
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alone to be by the apostles; and it is highly probable that, taking 
apostles in the Twelve sense, he would accordingly exclude St James. 
The Epistle is also absent from the Muratorian Canon, probably a 
Roman document of the age of Irenaeus. 

Crossing the Mediterranean to the Latin Church of North Africa, 
we find no trace of the Epistle in Tertullian or Cyprian. One 
allusion to “unde Abraham amicus Dei deputatus” (Tert., adv. Jud. 2) 
proves nothing. The early or African old Latin version omitted it. 

Moving eastward to the learned Church of Alexandria, Clem. 
Alex. is difficult. Certainly he did not use the book as Scripture ; 
but I feel sure that he knew it, though he does not name it. In 
Strom. vi. p. 825 (Potter): “except your righteousness multiply 
beyond the Scribes and Pharisees, who are justified by abstinence 
from evil, together with your being able along with perfection in 
these things to love and benefit your neighbour, ov« éveobe Bacrrkol, 
for intensification (éritac.s) of the righteousness according to the 
Law shews the Gnostic.” Here Bactdixds is coupled with love to 
neighbour just as in ii. 8, and the tone of the passage is quite in 
St James’ strain. In Strom. v. p. 650 we have the peculiar phrase 
THv mlotv Toivu ovK apynv kal wdvynv, agreeing with the true reading 
of ii. 20. There are several allusions to Abraham as the “ Friend.” 
76 vai occurs three times as in v. 12, but perhaps from Evangelical 
tradition. Other passages may come from 1 Pet, Cassiodorus, late 
in cent. vi., says (de instit. div. litt. viii.) that Clement wrote notes 
on the Canonical ( = Catholic) Epistles, ie. 1 Pet., 1 and 2 Jn., Jam. 
What is certainly a form of these notes still exists in Latin, but 
there are none on Jam., while there are on Jude. So that evidently 
there is a slip of author or scribes, and practically this is additional 
evidence against Clement using Jam. as Scripture. 

It is somewhat otherwise with his disciple Origen, who very 
rarely, but still occasionally, cites Jam., speaking of it as “the 
current Epistle of St James,” and again referring to it as if some of 
his readers might demur to its authority. In the Latin works there 
are more copious references, but these are uncertain. On the whole 
a vacillating and intermediate position. Origen’s disciple Dionysius 
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Alex. once cites i. 13 apparently as Scripture. Another disciple, 
Gregory of Neocaesarea, if the fragment on Jeremiah (Ghislerius i. 
p- 831) be genuine, refers though hardly by way of authority to i. 17. 

These are all the strictly Antenicene references. But there is 
one weighty fact beside them: Jam. is present in the Syriac Version 
which excluded some others. The present state of this version 
comes from the end of cent, 11 or early Iv, and Jam. may have 
been added then: but it is more likely that it had been in the 
Syriac from the first, ie. in the Old Syriac. The early history of 
the Egyptian versions is too uncertain to shew anything. 

Eusebius places it among the Antilegomena, practically accepted 
in some churches, not in others, In speaking of Jam. (ii. 23. 25), 
he says that “the first of what are named the Catholic Epistles is 
his. Now it should be known that it is treated [by some] as 
spurious (vofeverar pev); and indeed not many of the old writers 
mentioned it, as neither did they what is called that of Jude, which 
itself also is one of what are called the seven Catholic Epistles ; yet 
we know that these two with the rest have been in public use 
(Sedypoovevpevas) in very many churches.” Thus Eusebius, cautious 
as always in letting nothing drop that had authority, is yet careful 
not to commit himself. 

From this time forward the book had a firm place in the Greek 
Churches. It was used very freely by Didymus and Cyril Alex. ; 
and the Antiochene Fathers (like Chrysostom), who kept to the 
Syrian Canon and did not use books omitted by it, did use Jam. 
The only exception is a peculiar one. Theodore of Mopsuestia was 
one of the greatest of all theologians and specially as a critic of the 
Bible, whence he became the chosen interpreter of the Mesopotamian 
Churches. He was somewhat erratic and rash in his ways, and lies 
under a kind of ban more easily to be explained than justified. 
Most of his works have perished except fragments, so that we have 
to depend on the report of a bitter antagonist, Leontius, nearly 
two centuries later. After noticing his rejection of Job, and 
referring to the testimony to Job in Jam., Leontius proceeds (c. Vest. 
et Lut. iii. 14); “For which reason methinks he banishes both this 
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_ very epistle of the great James and the succeeding Catholic Epistles 
by the other writers (rdv a\dwv).” This loose statement occurring in 
a violent passage needs sifting. It was not likely that he would use 
any Catholic Epistles but Jam., 1 Pet., and 1 Jn., and this absence 
of use of 2 Pet., 2 and 3 Jn., and Jude would account for Leontius 
language, while leaving it exaggerated. But Jam, is specially 
mentioned, and doubtless rightly. The Instituta regularia (com- 
monly called De partibus divinae legis) of an African Latin writer 
Junilius, long believed to be connected with the Syrian school of 
Nisibis, have lately been shewn to be a more or less modified 
translation of an Introduction to Scripture by Paul of Nisibis, a 
devoted admirer of Theodore, and it is full of Theodorian ideas. 
Its account of the books of the O.T. corresponds with Theodore’s, 
and in the N.T. it excludes Jam. but not 1 Pet.,1 Jn. This was 
doubtless Theodore’s own view. What was the motive? It might 
have been knowledge of the imperfect early reception of Jam. But 
in the case of the O.T. omissions, Job, Canticles, inscriptions of 
Psalms, Chronicles, Ezra and Nehemiah (and Esther), there is direct 
_ evidence that in at least some cases he acted on internal evidence 
(Job, Canticles, Inscr. Ps.): and it is quite likely that it was the 
same here too as with Luther. 

Outside Theodore’s own school we have no further omission of 
Jam. in the East. Late in cent. vi Cosmas, having had urged 
against him a passage of 2 Pet., speaks disparagingly of the Catholic 
Epistles in general, and mentions various facts as to past partial 
rejections (Top. Christ. vii. p. 292). His language is altogether 
vague and confused: but he limits himself to urging that ‘the 
perfect Christian ought not to be stablished on the strength of 
questioned books (ayduBadAcueva).” 

In the West reception was not so rapid. Towards the end of 
cent. Iv Jam. is cited by three or four Italian Latin writers, as the 
Ambrosiast (= Hil. Rom.) on Gal. v. 10 (dicente Jacobo apostolo in 
epistola sua); perhaps from Jerome’s influence. Also Chromatius 
of Aquileia and Gaudentius of Brixia, but without “apostolus”; 
Jerome himself, and abundantly Augustine, whose quotations equal 
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all others put together; also the Corbey MS., which may have an 
even earlier original, the style being very rude. But not the earlier 
Latin writers of the century, as Hilary, Lucifer, Ambrose (though 
in one place a sentence of Jam. appears among the texts which he 
notices as cited by Arians). 

The most striking fact is the language of Victorinus Afer, 
converted at Rome late in life, and seen there by Jerome and 
Augustine. His Comm. in Gal. i. 13 ff: “From James Paul could 
not learn”; James “admixto Judaismo Christum evangelizabat, 
quod negat id faciendum.” LElaborately on “Jacobum fratrem 
Dei”: “The Symmachians make James as it were a twelfth apostle, 
and he is followed by those who to our Lord Jesus Christ add the 
observance of Judaism.” ‘ When Paul called him brother (of the 
Lord), he thereby denied him to be an apostle. He had to be seen 
with honour. Sed neque a Jacobo aliquid discere potuit, quippe 
cum alia sentiat; ut neque a Petro, vel quod paucis diebus cum 
Petro moratus est; vel quod Jacobus apostolus non est, et in 
haeresi sit.” He goes on to account for the mention of the seeing 
of James. It was to shew that he did not reject the Galatian 
doctrine from ignorance. “Vidi ergo nominatim quid Jacobus 
tractet et evangelizet: et tamen quoniam cognita mihi est ista 
blasphemia, repudiata a me est, sicut et a vobis, o Galatae, 
repudianda”; and more in the same strain. Something here is 
probably due to the writer’s late and imperfect Christian education. 
It is not likely, in the absence of all other evidence, that such 
language would have been used by ordinary well-instructed Christians 
anywhere. But neither could it have been possible if the Epistle 
had in Victorinus’ neighbourhood been received as canonical, It 
attests a feeling about the book very unlike that after Jerome and 
Augustine. 

To resume, the Epistle of St James was known and used from a 
very early time, at least at Rome, but without authority, It was 
used also, but with rather indefinite authority, at Alexandria by 
Clement and Origen and Dionysius. It formed part of the Syriac 
Canon, and was probably used in Syrian Churches. There is no 
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trace of it in North Africa, It is placed among the avriAcyopeva 
in Eusebius. In the West it was neglected till late in cent. rv, 
and then adopted through Jerome and Augustine, In the East 
from Eusebius onwards in all Greek writers except Theod. Mops. 
and his disciples, who probably rejected it on internal grounds. 


Purpose and Contents. 


The purpose is practical not controversial, mainly to revive a 
languishing religious state, a lukewarm formality, and correct the 
corruptions into which it had fallen. Persecution had evidently 
fallen, and was not being met with courage, patience and faith. 
This last word Faith occurs at the beginning, near the end, and 
throughout chap. 2, and expresses much of the purport of the whole. 
In various forms St James deals with the manner of life proceeding 
from a trustful sense of God’s presence, founded on a knowledge of 
His character and purpose. 

There are three main divisions : 

I. (i.) Introduction, on Religion. 

II. (ii. r—v. 6.) Against (1) Social sins, (2) Presumption 

before God. 

III. (v. 7—end.) Conclusion, on Religion at once personal 


and social, 


(I.) 

The Epistle begins with the greeting, which closes with the word 
xalpey. 

The next paragraph, i. 2-18, may be called “ Religion in feeling : 
experience (trial—temptation), God’s character, and the Divine 
aspects of. human life.” It takes up yapa from ya‘pew, and deals 
with zretpacpo/, the special trials (cf. 1 Pet. i. 6; iv. 12; also Heb. ii. 
18 etc.) which serve as examples of all repacpoi. 

First 2-4, on patience (cf. Lk. xxi. 19 = Mt. x. 22; xxiv. 13 | 
Mk. xiii. 13). But in this section there are digressions, the chief 
being 5-11; first 5-8, on asking without doubting (Mt. xxi. 21 || 
Mk. xi. 23), and then 9-11, on the humble and the rich (cf. Sermon 
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on the Mount). 12, The crown of life, the result of patience (cw- 


Ojoera. Mt., Mk.=xryjocecbe +. Wuxas vudv Lk.; cf. Heb. x. 34). 


13, Trial not a temptation by God, but (14 f.) by a man’s own 
desire. 16-18, Digression on God’s character, as altogether good, 
and perfect, and the Author of man’s high dignity. These verses 
are implied in the rest of the epistle. 

i. 19-27. Religion in action. The moral results of this faith 
are (19-21) quickness to hear, slowness to passionate speech. 22-25, 
Hearing, not however as against doing. 26 f., Freedom from defile- 
ment not ceremonial, but temperance of speech, beneficence to 


others, guilelessness of self. 


(IL) 


ii. Insolence of wealth (towards fellow men), 1-4, The mis- 
called Christian faith which dishonours the poor in synagogue. 
This is a violation of the principle which follows. 5-9, The poor 
as blessed (cf. Sermon on the Mount), and human respect of persons. 
10-13, The integrity or unity of the law as a law of liberty, and 
its import mercy. What follows is the positive side of 1-13. 
14-26, The miscalled faith which dispenses with works. 

iii, License of tongue, springing from pride, 1, Not “many 
teachers.” 2-6, The great power of the tongue, though a small 
member. 7 f., Its lawlessness and wildness, 9-12, Its capacities 
of good and evil. 13-14 (in contrast to bitter teaching), Wisdom 
to be shewn in works (cf. 17 f.) of gentleness. 15~18, The difference 
of the two wisdoms exhibited in bitterness and peace. 

iv. 1-12. Strife springing from love of pleasure (xoA¢uo1 con- 
trast to «ipnvy iii. 18). 1-3, Wars due to evil desire. 4-6, God 
and the world as objects of love. 7-10 (digression), Subjection to 
God. 11f., Evil-speaking of others a breach of a law (cf. 1 Pet. 
ii. tr, Probably ‘love thy neighbour as thyself”). 

iv. 13-v. 6. Presumption of wealth (towards God). Prophetic 
warnings to the confident merchants (iv. 13-17) as to stability of 
the future; to the rich (y. 1-3) as to impunity, specially (4-6) 
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as oppressors of the poor. This leads back to persecution as at 


the beginning. 


(IIL.) 


y. 7-end. Trustful patience towards God and towards man 
(one aspect of the inseparableness of the two commandments. Cf. 
Mt. xxii. 37 ff.). 7-11, Patience before God (as i. 1-4, 12) now 
with patience towards men, 12, Reverence towards God, probably. 
as part of patience. (Negative.) 13-20, The same, positive. The 
true resource Prayer, itself to be social, ie. intercessory, whether 
(14 £.) in physical or (16) moral evil. (17 £., Digression on prayer 
in general.) 19 f. resumes 16, 


[St James is full of unities, e.g. the unity of the O.T. and N.T. :— 


(a) The Adyos adyOeias (i. 18) is at once the original gift of 
reason, and the voice of God in the Christian conscience enlightened 
by the Gospel, doubtless with the intermediate stages of instruction 
(cf. Ps. cxix.). 

(6) The Law is at once the Mosaic (ii. 11), the Deuteronomic 
(ii. 8, actually Leviticus, but in spirit Deuteronomic; i. 12; ii. 5), 
and the Evangelic (ii. 5). 

(c) The principle of mercy as against judgement (ii. 13). ] 


Style. 


The Greek is generally good; the style very short and epigram- 
matic, using questions much. There is great suppressed energy, 
taking shape in vigorous images. Much of the old prophetic spirit 
(Deuteronomic and later Psalms, esp. cxix.), but uniting with it the 
Greek Judaism found in the Apocryphal Sapiential Books and to a 
certain extent in Philo. But the style is especially remarkable for 
constant hidden allusions to our Lord’s sayings, such as we find 
in the first three Gospels, 


neat is ; 
y 
ye sd : 
i ait 
Ai Vee: 


is ew 
= 


TAKOQBOY 


IAKWBOC  @c0t 


I. 1. “IdxwBos] For the person in- 
tended see Introd., pp. xiff. The 
name is Iaxk#8 in Lxx., but has been 
doubtless Graecised as a modern 
name, a8 so many names in Josephus. 
Probably it was common at this time : 
three are mentioned by Josephus, and 
curiously one the brother of a Simon 
(Ant. xx. 5, 2), another coupled with 
a John (B. J. iv. 4,2). The third is 
an Idumaean (B. J. iv. 9, 6). [James 
brother of Jesus Christ is also men- 
tioned (Ant. xx. 9, 1) (if the passage 
be genuine). See pp. xv, xxi f.] 

Oeod cat xvpiov “I. X. doddAos] The 
combination @eot xal xvpiov "I. X., 
though grammatically possible, is 
against Scriptural analogy, and would 
involve a very improbable want of 
balance. The absence of the article 
is due to abbreviation and compres- 
sion of phrase. See note on 1 Peter i.1 
(p. 156). An unique phrase as a 
whole, it unites the O.T. Oeot dotXos 
(-oc) (Acts iv. 29; 1 Pet. ii, 16; 
Apoc. saepe and esp. i. 1; and, in 
greeting, Tit. i. I TadAos SotAos Ged, 
ardarodos S€ “I. X.) with St Paul’s 
SodAos X. 71. (1. X.) (fully in Rom. i. 1 ; 
later Phil. i. 1, SodAor X. 1.3 as also 
Jude 1; ef. 2 Pet. i. 1). 

This coupling of God and Christ in 
a single phrase covered by dovdos is 
significant as to St James’ belief. 
Without attempting to say how much 
is meant by it, we can see that it 
involves at least some Divineness of 


H. J. 


\ 
Kal 


kuptou “Incov §=Xpirrou 
nature in our Lord, something other 
than glorified manhood. This is pecu- 
liarly true as regards a man with 
Jewish feelings, unable to admit lower 
states of deity. It thus shews that he 
cannot have been an Ebionite. Even 


’ $t Paul’s salutations contain no such 


combination except in their concluding 
prayers for grace and peace. An 
analogous phrase is in Eph. vy. 5, ev 
Ti Bactdeia Tov ypicroU Kal Geod. 

The conception is not of two distinct 
and co-ordinate powers, so to speak ; 
as though he were a servant of two 
lords. But the service of the one at 
once inyolyes and is contained in the 
service of the other. Christ being 
what He is as the Son of the Father, 
to be His servant is impossible with- 
out being God’s servant; and the 
converse is also true. kvpiov ’I. X. is 
the full phrase illustrated by the early 
chapters of Acts; esp. ii. 36: God 
had made Jesus both Lord and Christ. 
This trué sense of ypiordés is never 
lost in N.T. ; itis never a mere proper 
name like “Incods, which though a 
significant name is still a proper name 
like any other. “Xpicrds” has indeed, 
as a title, a little of the defining 
power of a proper name, because it. 
represents not merely its etymology 
“Anointed” but MW), °L X. is not. 
merely “Jesus the Anointed” but. 
“ Jesus, He who has been looked for 
under the name ‘the Anointed,’ haying 
therefore the characteristics already 
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dovAos Tais dwoeKka gpudais tats év TH duaoropa 


XaipeLy. 


associated with the name, and more.” 
Accordingly, though we often find 
X. “I. where X. is intended to have 
special prominence, we never have 
x. X. I, but only «. “I. X., as here, 
I. standing between x. and X. and 
thereby declared to have the character 
of both, but specially linked with X., 
x. being prefixed to both together. 
Soddos, servant] Probably in the 
widest sense, answering to Kvupuos, 
equivalent to “doing His work in 
His kingdom, in obedience to His 
will” (cf. Acts iv. 29). It is mislead- 
ing to call dovdos “slave,” as many do, 
for it lays the whole stress on a 
subordinate point. It expresses in 
the widest way the personal relation 
of servant to master, not the mere 
absence of wages or of right to depart, 
But St John in Apoe. (x. 7) uses the 
O.T. phrase “ His own servants the 
prophets,” from Amos iii. 7; Dan. ix. 
6, 10; Zech. i. 6, and probably has 
this in mind in calling himself “the 
servant of God” (i. 1), And it is not 
unlikely that St James also has it in 
view, not necessarily as implying him- 
self to be a prophet, as Jn probably 
does, but as standing in an analogous 
relation to God and His kingdom. 
tais dwdexa pudais] Equivalent to 
Israel in its fulness and completeness. 
It has nothing to do with the return 
or non-return of the different tribes 
from captivity. Josephus believed 
the ten tribes to have remained in 
great numbers beyond the Euphrates, 
and in 4 Esdras xiii. 45 they are said 
to be in Arzareth, which Dr Schiller- 
Szinessy (Journ. of Philology, 1870, 
pp. 113f.) has shewn to be only the 
NS YW (‘another land”) of Deut. 
xxix. 28, referring to Sanhed., shew- 
ing that that verse was referred to 
the ten tribes. They are also the 
subject of later traditions. But what- 
ever may have been thought about 


the actual descendants of the twelve 
tribes, and their fate, the people was 
thought of as having returned as a 
whole. 

After the return, when Judah and 
Benjamin apparently alone returned 
to any very considerable extent, the 
reference to tribes, as a practically 
existing entity, seems to have come 
to an end, except as regards the 
descent of individuals through re- 
corded genealogies, and the people 
that had returned was treated as 
representing the continuity of the 
whole nation, Judah and Israel to- 
gether. (See Ezek. xlvii. 13; Ezra 
vi. 173 Viii. 35.) This would have 
been unnatural if the tribes had been 
previously the primary thing, and 
the people only an agglomeration of 
tribes: but in reality the true primary 
unit was the people, and the tribes 
were merely the constituent parts, 
the union of which expressed its 
unity. 

Accordingly our Lord Himself chose 
twelve Apostles, and spoke of them 
as to sit on twelve thrones, judging 
the twelve tribes of Israel. And in 
the Apocalypse 12,000 are sealed 
from each of twelve tribes. Cf. xxi. 
12—I4. 

Hence r. 6. d. is equivalent to ré 
Swdexadvdroy (judy), Acts xxvi. 7, 
which occurs also Clement i. 55 (cf. 
31, Td Swdexdoxnrrpov tov “Iopanar, 
answering to Test. wii. Patriarch. 
Napht. 5,74 da8exa oxnrrpa tr. lopanr 
from 1 Kings xi. 31 ff.; see Lxx.), and 
Joseph. Hypomnesticum (Fabricius 
Cod. Pseud. V.T. ii. p. 3) rods Sa8exa 
pvadpyxous e& dy 7d Swdexadurov Tov 
IopajA ovvicraraz. Both forms of 
speech in Lib. Jacobi i, (1, 3). 

By keeping up this phrase St James 
marked that to him the designation 
of the Israel which believed in Christ 
as the only true Israel was no mere 
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*Ilacav xapav nyncacbe, adedpot pou, bTav Tet- 


metaphor. To him a Jew who had 
refused the true Messiah had ceased 
to have a portion in Israel. 


ev tj Svaoropa] The term comes 
from Deut. xxviii. 25 (Lxx.), and also 
sparingly from later books; also from 
the more frequent use of the word 
Starmeipo, which in this connexion is 
freely used, as well as dcackoprito, 
for Mt, to scatter, or blow abroad. 
The cognate 11, to sow, is used in 
this sense only, Zech. x. 9 (LXX. Kal 
omep® avtovs év aois). Hvyen here 
the notion is merely of scattering, 
not of sowing seed destined to germi- 
nate, and probably this was all that 
the Lxx. anywhere meant. The idea 
of the Jews among the nations being 
a blessing to them and spreading 
light is found in the prophets, but 
not, I think, in connexion with the 
image of seed. The corresponding 
Hebrew word is simply neis, exile 
(lit. stripping), and hence the exiles 
collectively. 

From the original seat at Babylon, 
which still continued a main home 
' of the Dispersion, it spread under 
Alexander and his successors west- 
ward into the Greek world, Syria, 
Egypt (Alexandria and Cyrene), Ar- 
menia, Asia Minor, and at last Rome. 
It was like a network of tracks along 
which the Gospel could travel and 
find soil ready prepared for it in the 
worship of the true God, and the know- 
ledge and veneration of the ancient 
Scripture. 

xaipew] See Otto in Jahrb. /f. 
deutsche Theol., 1867, pp. 678 ff. The 
common greeting in Greek letters. 
The Semitic was of course pibys 
or (Chald.) nby), In letters in the 
Apocrypha xaipew often occurs, as 
also eipnyny or eipnyn (together, x. and 
eipnyny ayabyv, 2 Macc. i. 1). Hence 
it must have been freely used by Jews 
as well as heathens. In N.T. it occurs 


three times: Acts xxiii. 26, Claudius 
Lysias to Felix (heathen); xv. 23, 
Jerusalem letter to Gentile Christians 
at Antioch, etc.; and here. It has 
been pointed out that the Jerusalem 
letter was also not improbably written 
by St James, but nothing can be built 
on a coincidence in itself so natural. 
Here, the Greek form is probably 
preferred to cipnrn, etc. for the sake 
of the next verse. 

2. macay xapav, all joy] Not 
“every (kind of) joy,” as from the 
variety of trials; nor yet “joy and 
nothing but joy” negatively, but simply 
“all” as expressing completeness and 
unreservedness. Hence it includes 
“very great,” but is not quantitative, 
rather expressing the full abandon- 
ment of mind to this one thought. 
Thus Aristides i. 478 (224), ro d€ pnd? 
€& ov éwpdxapey agwby menadedoba 
mTaca Gy ein cvpdopa; also Epictetus 
(ap. Gebser Ep. of James p. 8) 3, 22 
eipyvn waoa; 2,2 wacd oor dodpdadeca, 
maga co evpapeia; 20 aca evpo.a; 
and Phil. ii. 29; 2 Cor. xii. 12; Eph. 
Iz. 2. 

xapav] Joy, from ground of joy, by 
a natural figure. The yapay catches 
up xaipev. “I bid you rejoice. And 
this I say in the most exact sense, 
though I know how much you have to 
bear that seems anything but matter 
of rejoicing. Just circumstances like 
these should you account occasions of 
unreserved joy.” 

On the sense, see 1 Peter i. 8 with 
». 7. But virtually it comes from 
Lk. vi. 23, and the Beatitudes al- 
together. 

érav with aor. subj.] Although sug- 
gested by present circumstances, the 
exhortation does not take its form 
from them. It is not “now that you 
are encountering,” but “when ye shall,” 
and probably also, by the common 
frequentative force of dray, “ whenso- 
ever ye shall.” 

mepurréonre| Not “ fall into” but “ fall 
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in with,” “light upon,” “come across.” 
First used of ordinary casual meetings, 
as of persons in the street or ships at 
sea; then very commonly of misfor- 
tunes of all kinds, sickness, wounds, 
a storm, slavery, disgrace, etc. So 
the two other N.T. places: Lk. x. 30; 
Acts xxvii. 41. The idea then is that, 
as they go steadily on their own way, 
they must expect to be jostled, as it 
were, by various trials. 

metpagpois, trials] An important 
and difficult word, entirely confined 
to O.T., Apoer., N.T., and literature 
founded on them ; except Diose. p. 38, 
Tovs emt T. maddy meipacpovs, experi- 
ments, trials made, with drugs in the 
case of diseases, i.e. to see what their 
effect will be. 

But the word goes back to meipato, 
which is not so closely limited in range 
of authors. First, “tempt” is at the 
utmost an accessory and subordinate 
sense, on which see on 2. 13. It is 
simply to “try,” “make trial of,” and 
metpacpos “trial.” 

Nor on the other hand does it, 
except by the circumstances of con- 
text, mean “trial” in the vague modern 
religious and hence popular sense, as 
when we say that a person has had 
great trials, meaning misfortunes or 
anxieties. Nothing in Greek is said 
mecpacew or called a reipacpds except 
‘with distinct reference to some kind 
of probation. 

Young birds are said wewpaew r. 
nrépvyas (Schol. Aristoph. Plutus 575). 
But more to the point, Plutarch (Cleom. 
7 p. 808 a) says that Cleomenes when a 
dream wastold him was at first troubled 
and suspicious, recpater Oat Soxdy, sup- 
posing himself to be the subject of an 
experiment to find out what he would 
say or do, And still more to the point 
Plutarch Moralia 15 p.230 a, Namertes 
being congratulated on the multitude 
of his friends asked the spokesman ¢? 
Soxipiov exer Tit Tpor@ mepaterat 6 
rodvdidos; and when a desire was ex- 
pressed to know he said ’Aruyia. 

The biblical use is substantially the 
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same. In O.T. wecpa¢w stands almost 
always for 7D} (also éxmecpa{w) and 
metpagpos for the derivative MDD, 
1D) is used for various kinds of trying, 
including that of one human being 
by another, as Solomon by the Queen 
of Sheba, but especially of man by 
God and God by man. Of man by God 
for probation, under the form of God 
exploring; of God by man always in an 
evil sense, “tempting” God, trying as it 
were how far it is possible to go into 
disobeying Him without provoking 
His anger; with this last sense we 
are not concerned. The trying or 
“proving” (A.V.) of man by God is 
sometimes, but not always, by suffer- 
ing. In one chapter (Deut. viii. 2) it is 
coupled with 732, caxée, “humble” or 
“afflict”; but the context shews that 
“proving” is meant, as it is also in 
Judg. ii. 22; iii, 1, 4. The cardinal 
instance is Abraham (Gen. xxii. 1), 
Tletpacyos chiefly refers to temptations 
of God by men, also probations of 
Pharaoh (Deut. iv. 34; vii. 19; xxix. 
3). There only remains Job ix. 23, 
very hard and probably corrupt (Lxx. 
altogether different, Vulg. poenis), 
where “probations” may possibly be 
said in bitter irony, but “sufferings” 
is most improbable, considering the 
derivation. 


In Judith, Wisdom and Ecclus. 
mecpatw similarly has both uses, viz. 
of God by man, and man by God; also 
mepacpos in Ecclus. not only of 
Abraham (xliy. 20; as also 1 Mace. ii. 
52), but more generally; but in ii. 1; 
xxxvi. I, on the one hand the context 
implies affliction, on the other the 
stress lies on probations. These two 
are interesting passages as preparing 
the way for St James. (1) xxxvi. 1, r@ 
poBoupér@ Kiptov ovK dravricet kaxov- 
aN’ év retpaope (whatever comes will 
come by way of trial), cat maAw éfeXei- 
ra. Still more (2) ii. 1, Son, if thou 
settest thyself to serve the Lord God, 
prepare thy soul eis mewpacpdr ete, 
Cf, ii. 5, év wup) Soxtudferat ypucds k.T.A. 


I. 4] 
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~ / ts / e 
pacpois mepimecnte ToKiAows, 2ywwoKovTes STL TO 


, na rt 4 / 
 OoKkimioy vuav THs TicTEews KaTEepyaCeTat Vrroponiy: 


4,5 oe ¢ Ys / > / / a) / \ 
n O€ V7rOMOVY Epyov TENELOY EXETW, LYVa NTE TEAELOL Kal 


In the N.T. other shades of meaning’ 


appear. Besides the ordinary neutral 
making trial, and God’s trial of man, 
and man’s evil trial or tempting of God, 
we have men’s evil making trial of one 
whom they regarded as only a man, 
the Scribes and Pharisees “trying” or 
tempting our Lord, not tempting Him 
to do evil, but trying to get Him to 
say something on which they could 
lay hold. 

But further a peculiar sense comes 
in at what we call our Lord’s tempta- 
tion (Mk i. 13, metpafopevos tad Tov 
Sarava; Mt. iv. 1, meipacOqvac ims 7. 
OvaBodrov; Lk. iv. 2, wetpaCopevos v. Tr. 
6.). In Mt. (iv. 3) the devil is then 
called 6 meipatwv. 

For rroixidos, divers, see note on 
I Pet. i. 6 (p. 41). 

3. ywackortes, taking knowledge, 
recognising| Not necessarily a new 
piece of knowledge, but new appre- 
hension of it. 

Soxipor, test] In N.T. only here and, 
in similar connexion, I Pet. i. 7, a very 
hard verse. In Lxx. only in two places, 
both rather peculiar. (1) Prov. xxvii. 
21, representing 31, a “melting- 
pot”; but the change of order shews 
that “test” was meant by Lxx., “there 
is a Soxiwoy for silver and a rv’pacis 
for gold.” (2) Ps. xii. 7, 2°, prob- 
ably a “furnace,” a difficult and 
perhaps corrupt passage. Similarly 
the cognate words Sdximos, Soxirdto 
in Lxx. mostly refer to silver or gold 
tried and found pure, to a trial by 
fire. [See Deissmann Bib. Stud. sub 
voc., and Expositor 1908 p. 566.] 

The rather rare word is always the 
instrument of probation, never the 
process. Similar places are Herodian 
ii. 10, 6, Soxiptov Se orpari@ray Kayaros: 


Iamblichus Vita Pythag. 30 p. 185 fin., 


tavrny (r. AnOnv) 8y pow Gedy Tis evijKe, 
Sokipsoy €coperny tis ons wept ovvOnkas 
evotabeias. 

karepyatera, worketh| A favourite 
word with St Paul. 

vmopuovnv, endurance] The word 
vropovn (A.V. patience) is hardly used 
by classical writers (an apophthegm in 
Plutarch Moralia 208 c, and an inter- 
polated clause in his Crassus 3) to 
describe a virtue, though frequently 
for the patient bearing of any particu- 
lar hardships. It stands for 7)? and 
its derivatives in the sense of the 
object of hope or expectation (as Ps, 
XXXVili, 8, kai viv ris 7 vmopovy pov; 
ovxt 6 KUptos;), and perhaps hope itself 
in the Lxx. and Ecclus. (Fritzsche on 
xvi. 13). But late Jewish and Christian 
writers use it freely for the virtueshewn 
chiefly by martyrs: thus 4 Mace. i. 11, 
Ty av8pela kai rH vropov7, and often; 
Psalt. Solom. ii. 40; Test. xii. Patri- 
arch, Jos. 10; in the N.T., Lk. xxi. 19 
(cf. Mt. xxiv. 13); St Paul often; 
Hebrews; 2 Peter; and Apoc.; later 
Clement 1. 5; Ignatius ad Polyc. 6; etc. 

No English word is quite strong 
enough to express the active courage 
and resolution implied in vzopovy (cf. 
Ellicott on 1 Thess. i. 3). Constancy” 
or “endurance” comes nearest, and the 


‘latter has the advantage of preserving 


the parallelism of the verb vropéve. 
The resemblance of this verse to Rom. 
y. 3 f. should be noticed, though pro- 
bably accidental. 

4. €pyov Tédetov exéra, have a perfect 
work or result] The sense, obscure 
in the Greek, is fixed almost certainly 
by the context. The phrase is sug- 
gested by, and must include the mean- 
ing of, carepyateracin v. 3. Endurance 
is represented as having a work to do, 
a result to accomplish, which must not 
be suffered to cease prematurely. En- 
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durance itself is the first and a neces- 
sary step; but it is not to be rested in, 
being chiefly a means to higher ends, 
Here the Stoic constancy is at once 
justified, and implicitly pronounced 
inadequate, because it endeavours to 
be self-sufficing and leads the way to 
no diviner virtue. The work of the 
Christian endurance is manifold 
(elicited by divers trials, 7. 2) and 
continuous, not easily exhausted; it 
remains imperfect (so the connexion 
of the two clauses teaches) while we 
are imperfect. This use of épyov is 
illustrated by the common negative 
formula ovdev epyov, generally trans- 
lated “no use,” as in Plutarch Lysander 
11, qv dé ovdev Epyov avrod THs orovdijs 
éoxedacpévav tav avOpomev: Publi- 
cola 13, ovdev hv epyov avrod (rov 
nvdxou) Karareivoytos ovdé mapyyopovry~ 
tos. The combination of réAevov with 
rd épyov occurs Ignat. Smyrn. 11, but 
it is not a true parallel. 

tere, perfect] This word in St 
James, as applied to man, has appa- 
rently no reference, as in St Paul, to 
maturity, and still less to initiation. 
It expresses the simplest idea of com- 
plete goodness, disconnected from the 
philosophical idea of a réAos. In the 
LXx. it chiefly represents D'DA, a vari- 
ously translated word, originally ex- 
pressing completeness, and occurring 
in several leading passages as Gen. Vi. 
Q (réAevos); XVii. I (Gueurros); Deut. 
XViii. 13 (réAetos); Job i. 1 (Gueurros); 
Ps, cxix. 1 (du@pos). The Greek re- 
_ Aevos in a moral sense, rare in the Lxx. 
and virtually wanting inthe Apocrypha, 
recurs with additional meanings in 
Philo, e.g. Legum Allegoriae iii. 45— 
49 (in contrast with 6 mpoxorray, 6 
doknrns). 

It regains its full force and simpli- 
city in Christ’s own teaching, Mt. v. 48 
(“Be ye therefore perfect, even as your 
Father which is in heaven is perfect”); 
xix. 21 (“If thou wilt be perfect” con- 
trasted with “What lack I yet?”). 
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These passages are probably the chief 
sources of St James’ usage. 

odoKAnpa, entire] The principal 
word redewos is reinforced by the 
almost synonymous 6Ad«Anpos, the 
primary sense of which seems to be 
freedom from bodily defect either in 
a victim for sacrifice or in a priest; 
that is, it is a technical term of Greek 
ritual. In extant literature we do not 
find it before Plato, and he may well 
have introduced it into literature. It 
soon was applied in a wider manner to 
all freedom from defect (cf. eg. the 
Stoic use in Diogenes Laert. vii. 107) 
being opposed to mnpds, KodoBds, xo- 
dos. But the original sense was not 
forgotten, and can be traced in the 
usage of Josephus and Philo, though 
not in the Lxx. 

Thus réAevos and dAdKAnpos (which 
are used together somewhat vaguely 
at least once by Philo, Quis rerum 
div. heres ? 23 p. 489) denote respec- 
tively positive and negative perfection, 
excellence and complete absence of 
defect (cf. Trench V.7. Synon. § 22). 
It is quite probable however that 
St James uses odAdkAnpds with a re- 
collection of its original force in Greek 
religion, and wished his readers to 
think of perfection and entireness not 
merely in the abstract but as the neces- 
sary aim of men consecrated to God, 

ev pndevi Neeropevor, coming behind 
in nothing| Aecirona with the dative 
means not mere deficiency but falling 
short whether of a standard or of 
other persons, the latter when ex- 
pressed being in the genitive. Essen- 
tially it is to be left behind, as in 
a race, and it comes to be used for 
the defeat of an army, strictly for its 
ceasing to resist the enemy and 
throwing up the struggle. There. is 
thus a suggestion of acquiescence in 
shortcoming as a thing to be striven 
against (cf. Gal. vi. 9; Heb. xii. 3; 
2 Thess. iii. 13). Compare the use of 
vorepo and vorepodpua: in St Paul and 
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Hebrews (e.g. 1 Cor. i. 5, 7, €v marti 
étouticOnre €v ait, év tmavtl Aoy@ 
kal Td] YVOTEL...OoTE Vyas p7) VETEpEl- 
obat ev pndevi xapiopare). 

The object of comparison is usually 
expressed, rarely implied (as Diodorus 
Sic. iii. 39; Plutarch Nicias 3); but 
Aeizrouat is also used quite absolutely, 
as here, in Plutarch Brutus 39 (éppo- 
pévous ypnpacww orA@y b€ Kal c@pdaTwy 
mAnOet Aeurouevous); cf. Sophocles Oed. 
Col. 495 f. Ev, commonly omitted, 
occurs Herodotus vii. 8; Sophocles /.c. ; 
and Polybius xxiv. 7 (legat. 50); see 
also Herod. vii 168. 

This final clause, added in apposition 
(WistOp os 14,37, 22, 253 i. 9 3 lil, 2, 
8, 17), not only reaffirms negatively 
what has been already said positively, 
but suggests once more the idea of 
continual progress(a‘‘race” in St Paul’s 
language, as Phil. iii. 14; cf “the 
crown of life” in v. 12) implied in the 
earlier clauses. 

The spiritual force of this and 
similar verses cannot be reduced 
within the limits of “common sense.” 
An “ideal” interpretation can be ex- 
cluded only by “ frittering away a pure 
and necessary word of Christ Himself. 
The perfection in all good, after which 
every Christian should strive simply 
as a Christian, is infinite in its nature, 
like a heavenly ladder the steps of 
which constantly increase the higher 
we climb: but woe to him who would 
make landings in it out of his own 
invention and on his own behalf” 
(Ewald, Jahrbiicher iii. 259). 

5. ef d€ ris vpay Aelreras codias, 
But if any of you lacketh wisdom) 
If any, i.e. whoever. The preceding 
Aeuropevos suggests Aelwerae with a 
somewhat different sense and con- 
struction. Aeizouai with the genitive 
meaning to “be wanting in” is rare, 
this sense being an extension of the 
commoner to “be bereaved of”; it 
oceurs Sophocles Elect. 474 (yropas 
Aeuropéva copas); Plato Menex. 19, 


2468; Pseud.-Plato Axiochus 366 D 
(repeating dpopoy); Libanius Pro- 
gymm p. 314A (A. THs Tov Tora 
evOéou pavias); besides Jam. ii. 15. 

copias] The context fixes, without 
altogether restricting, the sense of 
wisdom. “True perfectness cannot 
be where wisdom still is wanting ; and 
wisdom, the inward power to seize 
and profit by outward-trials, cannot 
be supplied by the trials themselves : 
but it may be had of God for the 
asking ; He will send it direct into 
the heart.” It is that endowment of 
heart and mind which is needed for 
the right conduct of life. “ All salu- 
tary wisdom is indeed to be asked of 
the Lord; for, as the wise man says 
(Keclus. i. 1), ‘ All wisdom is from the 
Lord God, and hath been with Him 
for ever.’...But here there seems to 
be a special reference to that wisdom 
which we need for use in our trials, 
etc.” (Bede). 

This human and practical idea of 
wisdom is inherited from the medi- 
tative books of the O.T. and the later 
works written on their model. Com- 
pare “the fear of the Lord that is 
wisdom” (Job xxviii. 28), where wisdom 
is the knowledge of the most essential 
facts and the power to walk instinct- 
ively by their light. It is remarkable 
to find wisdom holding this position 
in the forefront of the epistle, quite 
in the spirit of the elder theology. 
See further the notes on iii. 13—18. 

amdés, graciously] The combina- 
tion with giveth early led to the 
assumption that awAds requires here 
the sense of “abundantly,” but without 
authority (cf. Fritzsche Rom. iii. 62 ff.) 
and against the true context. On the 
other hand, a large body of evidence 
forbids us to admit only the meanings 
“simply” or “with singleness of heart,” 
and establishes a nearer approach to 
“bounteously” than most good critics 
have been willing to allow (see below). 

In the best Greek authors the guid- 
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ance of etymology is strictly followed, 
and am)ods as a moral epithet denotes 
only the absence of guile or duplicity. 
Later writers comprehend under the 
one word the whole magnanimous and 
honourable type of character in which 
this singleness of mind is the central 
feature. Kindred and associated 
epithets are yevvaios (cf. Plato Repub. 
i. 361 B, avdpa dardody kal yevvaioy... 
ov Soxeiv add’ eivat ayabiv eOédovra), 
edevbepios (Aeschines, p. 135, Reiske), 
and peyadspuxos. Truthfulness, li- 
berality, and gentleness variously 
appear as manifesting the same high 
sense of honour. 

The transition may be seen in 
Xenophon Cyropaed. viii. 4, 32 ff, 
where Cyrus blames alike those who 
magnify their own fortune (so thinking 
to appear é€AevOepi@repor) and those 
who depreciate it, and adds, am\ov- 
ordrov dé pot Soxei eivar ro THY Sdvape 
davepay momoavta ek tavtns aywvite- 
oOa mrepi kadoxayabias, But the usage 
became clearer subsequently. Scipio 
(Polybius, xxxii. 13, 14) resolved mpos 
poev Tovs GAdoTpious THY eK TOY vopwV 
dxpiBevay (i.e. his strict legal rights) 
Thpetv, Tois de ouyyevéor kal cidrots 
amas xpnorOa Kal yevvaiws kara dv- 
vanw. One of Timon’s friends (Lucian 
Tim. 56) professed that he was not 
one of the flatterers, greedy of gold 
and banquets, who paid their court 
mpos avdpa olév oe amdoixoy Kal Tov 
évrev Kowavkov. David is said by 
Josephus (Ant. vii. 13, 4) to have 
admired Araunah tas amAdrnros Kal 
Tis peyadouxias, when he offered his 
threshing-floor and oxen. M. Antony’s 
popularity is attributed by Plutarch 
(c. 43) to his evyévera, Adyou dvvayus, 
arorns, TO Pirodwpor kai peyadddwpor, 
7) wept ras matdids kal Tas ouidias evTpa- 
media, Brutus, having tempered his 
character by educationand philosophy, 
seemed to Plutarch (c. 1) éupedéorara 
kpaOjvat mpos TO Kadov, so that after 
Caesar’s death the friends of the latter 
attributed to Brutus ef ri yevvatoy 7 
mpagis ‘veyxe, considering Cassius 
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dmhotv te tpor@ Kal Kabapdv ovx 
opoiws. (ef. Philopoem. 13). The Per- 
sians desired Ariaspes for their king, 
as being mpaos kal amovs kal iddv- 
6pemros (Plutarch Artaxera. 30). ‘O 
pev amdovotepos, though opposed to 
6 mavoupyorepos, is the high-minded 
friend who, when admitted indiscreetly 
to a knowledge of private affairs owing 
to his too complaisant manners, ovx« 
oleras Seiv o¥d" aéwot avpBovdos elvas 
Tpayparev tydiKovUT@y GAN’ vroupyos 
kat Ocaxovos (Plutarch Moralia 638). 
Wine is said to quench wodda ray 
Gov rabdy (besides fear) apiArdriyza 
kal ayevy7, and dowos del pébn kal 
oxvOpent tais trav dmadeditav évorKet 
wuyais, émtrapatrouévn vd apyns Twos 
h Svopevetas 7 pidroverkias } avedevbe- 
plas’ dy 6 olvos auBAvvov ta moda 
HaAXov 7 tapokvvay ovK appovas ovde 
7ALBlous GAN amdods tovet kal drravovp- 
yous, ovd€ mapopariKovs Tov cuppéeporros 
aAXa TOU Kadod mpoaipertkovs (ib. 716 
A,B). Weare reminded of this pas- 
sage of St James by the following: 
“So I think that the gods confer their 
benefits in secret, it being their nature 
to delight in the mere practice of 
bounty and beneficence (avr r@ xapi- 
fecOa kai ed roeiv). Whereas the 
flatterer’s work ovdev eyes Sixarov ovd’ 
aAnOwor ovd’ amdovy odd’ édevOéprov” 
(ib. 63 F). 

There are traces of a similar ex- 
tension of meaning in Latin, as Horace 
Ep. ii. 2, 193, “quantum simplex 
hilarisque nepoti Discrepet, et quan- 
tum discordet parcus avaro” (ef. “the 
cheerful giver” of Prov. xxii. 8, Lxx., 
and 2 Cor. ix. 7); Tacitus, /Zist. iii. 
86, “inerat tamen (Vitellio) simplicitas 
et liberalitas, quae, ni adsit modus, in 
vitium vertuntur”; and perhaps Vell. 
Patere. ii, 125, 5, “vir simplicitatis 
generosissimae.” 

Himerius (Zel. v. 19) affords the 
nearest verbal parallel to St James: 
ei b¢ amas diddvtos AaBeiv ov edroyor, 
mas ov mA€ov, Ore pndé mpoika K.T.r. 
Here however dAds is not ethical at 
all, but retains its common classical 
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meaning “absolutely,” that is (in this 
connexion) “without a substantial 
equivalent.” In St James the need 
for adopting this meaning is removed 
by the sufficient evidence for “ gra- 
ciously”; and it is excluded by the 
contrast with “upbraideth.” 

In Jewish writings amos is general- 
ised in a different direction to denote 
one who carries piety and openness of 
heart before God into all his dealings. 
So the Lxx.: 1 Chron. xxix. 17 for 
Ww; Prov. xix. 1 (cf. x. 9; 2 Sam. 
xy. 11); Aq.: Gen. xxv. 27; Job iv. 6; 
Prov. x. 29; Sym.: Job xxvii. 5 for 
DA, OF, and 2h; Wisd.i. 1; 1 Mace. 
ii. 37, 60; 3 Mace. iii. 21; and the 
whole Test. xii. Patriarch., esp. the 
Test. of Issachar (e.g. 3), not without 
reference to the original meanings, 
as in opposition to meplepyos. 

In St James (as in Rom. xii. 8; 
2 Cor. viii. 2; ix. 11, 13) the late 
Greek usage and the context certainly 
determine the chief shade of meaning, 
but with clear reference to singleness. 
“ Liberally” (A.V.) would be the best 
translation, if we could preserve ex- 
clusively its proper ethical sense; but 
by “liberally” we now usually mean 
“abundantly,” and that is not the 
particular aspect of God’s bounty 
indicated here by the following words, 
whatever may be the case in the 
passages of St Paul. On the whole 
graciously, coupled as it is with 
giveth, seems the nearest equivalent. 

kal py ovediCovros, and upbraideth 
not] The opposition is clearly to 
graciously, not to giveth: to upbraid 
is not to refuse, or even to vouchsafe 
“a stone for bread,” but to accompany 
a gift with ungenerous words or 
deeds. ’Ove:di¢w often has this sense in 
classical writers from Aristotle (het. 
ii. 6. 10; cf. Demosth. de Coron. § 269) 
onwards (see exx. in Wetstein). In 
Keclus. it is a favourite word (with 
dvecdio.0s), and occurs more than once 


in strictly parallel passages: “ My son, 
give not reproach with thy good deeds, 
neither painful words with every gift. 
Will not dew assuage the hot wind ? 
So is a word better than a gift. Lo, 
is not a word more than a good gift? 
And both are with a gracious man 
(kexapiropévm). A fool will upbraid 
ungraciously (dyapiotws dvedcet), and 
a gift of the envious dissolveth the 
eyes” (xviii. 15—18). “The gift of a 
fool will profit thee not, for his eyes 
are many, instead of one. He will 
give little and upbraid much, and 
open his mouth as a crier: to-day 
he will lend, and to-morrow ask back; 
hated is such a man” (xx. 14, I5). 
“Have respect...unto thy friends con- 
cerning words of upbraiding, and 
upbraid not after thou hast given” 
(i172 22). 

By this contrast of mean and ignoble 
benefactors, St James leads on from 
the naked idea of God as a giver to 
the more vital idea of His character 
and mind in giving (cf. i. 13, 17f.; 
iv. 6; v. 7), answering by anticipation 
a superstitious thought which springs 
up as naturally in the decay of an 
established faith as in the confused 
hopes and fears of primitive heathen- 
ism. The subject is partly resumed 
in v. 17. 

d.dovros...d0Ojcera] Giveth what? 
Wisdom doubtless in the first instance ; 
but, as the immediate occasion of 
prayer becomes here the text for a 
universal lesson, St James’ meaning 
is best expressed by leaving the object 
undefined. In like manner the “holy 
spirit,” promised in Lk. xi. 13 to them 
that ask, is replaced in the parallel 
Mt. vii. 11 by “good things” without 
restriction. 

This verse has much in common 
with some of Philo’s most cherished 
and at the same time most purely 
biblical thoughts on God as a free 
giver and on wisdom as specially the 
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gift of God. But his language, beauti- 
ful and genuine as it often is, suffers 
much from being overlaid with a 
philosophical contrast between this 
wisdom (virtually “intuition”) and 
the knowledge and discernment which 
come by processes of education. The 
wisdom of St James, for all its imme- 
diate descent from heaven, excludes 
no lesson of experience in thought or 
life. 

6. aireira dé ev miore:, pydev d1a- 
kpwopevos, but let him ask in faith, 
nothing wavering] Taken from our 
Lord’s words in Mt. xxi. 21, Mk xi. 23; 
cf. Jam. v.15. Not the mere petition 
avails, but the mind of the asker, the 
trust in God as One who delights to 
give. Wavering is no doubt the 
right translation of d:axpivopevos in 
this verse (as Mt. Mk, Ul. cc.; Acts 
x. 20; Rom. iy. 20; xiv. 23), though 
singularly enough this sense occurs in 
no Greek writing, except where the 
influence of the N.T. might have led 
to its use. It is supported by the 
yersions, the Greek commentators 
on the N.T. from Chrysostom and 
Hesychius, as well as by the context 
of all the passages, It is probably 
derived from the common meaning to 
“dispute” (Jer. xv. 10; Acts xi. 2; 
Jude 9; ef. Ezek. xvii. 20 codd.; 
xx. 35 f.; Joel iii. 2), of which there 
is a trace in the passages of Romans. 
Compare the use of S:adoyifoua, to 
“ dispute with oneself,’ in the Gospels. 

€ouey crvdan Gardoons, is like a 
rough sea] Kyvdev appears never 
(not even Polyb. x. 10. 3) to mean a 
“wave,” but always “rough water” 
(“the rough sea” A.V. Wisd. xiv. 5) 
or “roughness of water”; it is fre- 
quently coupled with cados. 

dveuiCopévm kal puriCoper@, blown 
and raised with the wind] This ap- 
pears to be the nearest approach to 
the meaning of the Greek allowed by 


the English idiom, *Aveyifw occurs 
nowhere else in Greek literature, and 
might by its etymology express any 
kind of action of the wind. The 
equally rare analogous verb mvevya- 
ri{ is used where fanning is in- 
tended (Antigonus Caryst. ap. Wetst.). 
The compound ¢faveyitw is preserved 
only in the Scholia on Homer Z/. xx. 
440 (jxa pada Wvéaoa, interpreted r7 
Kunoet THS XeLpds Npewa e€avepnioaca: 
Steph. s.v.), where likewise it denotes 
the gentle air made by a wave of the 
hand. The cognate dvepodua is to 
“be breathed through (or, swelled 
out) by the wind” (whence a singular 
derivative use peculiar to writers on 
Zoology), except in one passage; and 
its compound efaveyotpar has the 
same range, with the further mean- 
ing to “be dissolved into wind.” An 
epigram in the Anthology (A. P. xiii. 
12) applies jrepwpévos to the sea, 
described as roaring (Spouos Setvds) 
and causing a shipwreck. With this 
exception the evidence, such as it is, 
implies a restriction of dvepito to 
gentler motions of the air: and in 
St James the improbability of an 
anticlimax forbids it being taken as 
a stronger word than purifo. 

Still more definitely, piri¢@ means 
strictly to fan either a fire or a person. 
It is formed not from fury, a “ rushing 
motion” (as applied to air, a “ blast”), 
but from the derivative puis, a fire- 
fan ; and consequently expresses only 
the kind of blast proper to a fan. 
This restriction appears to be observed 
in a few passages of a rather wider 
range. Thus purifoua is applied to 
dead bodies allowed to sway freely (?) in 
the air (Galen. x. 745 ed. Kiibn); to sea 
foam carried inland (Dion Cass, Ixx. 4); 
to spacious and airy chambers (irepga 
pumora, Jerem. xxii. 14); to water 
preserved by motion from the “death” 
that would follow stagnation (Philo, 
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de incor. mundi 24). Lastly an un- 
known comic poet (Meineke iy. 615) 
calls the people an unstable evil thing 
(Sfjos aorarov kakov), which altogether 
like the sea is blown by the wind 
(im dvéuou pimi¢erar) and from being 
calm raises its crest at a trifling breeze 
(kai yadnvos...rvetua Bpaxd Kopvocerat. 
These leading words are clear, though 
the line is corrupt). The compound 
avappimif{ always means to “fan a 
flame” literally or figuratively. 

The prima facie notion of billows 
lashed by a storm is therefore sup- 
ported by hardly any evidence; and 
indeed the restless swaying to and 
fro of the surface of the water, blown 
upon by shifting breezes, is a truer 
image of a waverer (cf. Dion Cass. 
Ixy. 16, Vitellius ¢umAnkras dvw kal 
kar@ epépero, domep ev kAVO@u), In 
the tideless Mediterranean even a 
slight rufflement would be noticed in 
contrast with the usually level calm, 
and the direct influences of disturbing 
winds are seen free from the cross 
effects of other agencies. 

7, 8. We have to choose here 
between three constructions, each 
marked by a different way of punc- 
tuating between the verses. (a) With 
a colon, making two separate sentences 
(A.V.); “let not that man think that 
he shall receive anything from the 
Lord: a man of two minds is unstable 
in all his ways.” (6) With a comma 
making v. 7 a complete sentence, with 
v. 8 added in apposition (R.V. text) ; 
“let not that man think that he shall 
receive anything from the Lord, a 
man of two minds, unstable in all his 
ways.” (c) Without a stop, making 
v. 7 incomplete without part of v. 8 
(R.V. marg.); “let not that man think 
that a man of two minds, unstable in 
all his ways, shall receive anything 
from the Lord.” 

In (a) and (6) it is “that man” that 
is said not to receive from the Lord, 
and so that is blamed. Now who is 
“that man”—“he that wavereth” or 


“if any of you etc.”? The whole con- 
text excludes him that merely “lacketh 
wisdom” from blame: blame here 
attaches not to the absence of wisdom, 
but to the failure to ask for it, or to 
the asking without faith. Therefore 
the constructions (a) and (0) require 
“that man” to mean the waverer. As 
an independent proof that he is meant, 
it is urged that “that man” is itself a 
reproachful designation. Undoubtedly 
it might be so employed; but St James’ 
usage does not favour the supposition. 
He has the same word for man (av6po- 
mos) in six other places, but nowhere 
with a trace of reproach and appar- 
ently always in emphatic opposition 
to other beings. Thus the opposition 
is to God’s other “creatures” in i. 19; 
to “the devils” in ii. 20 and probably 
24; to “every kind of beasts etc.” in 
iii. 8 f.; to beings not “of like passions” 
y. 17; and so here to “the Lord.” 
Likewise there is no force in a 
cumbrous reproachful description (o 
aOperos éxeivos) thus closely preced- 
ing an explicit rebuke: in Mt, xii. 45; 
xxvi. 24 the weight of the words is in 
harmony with the peculiar solemnity 
of the subjects, If no reproach is 
implied, the phrase is still more in- 
explicable by Greek usage as applied 
to the person last mentioned. 

On the other hand, if he that 
“lacketh wisdom” be intended, all 
difficulty vanishes. The obvious way 
of setting aside the last person and 
pointing back to the person mentioned 
before him would be in Greek the use 
of the pronoun “that” (éxeivos); and 
the insertion of “man” we have al- 
ready seen to be explained by the 
opposition to “the Lord.” 

Since then “that man” must natur- 
ally mean him that merely “lacketh 
wisdom,” and so cannot be identified 
with the subject of rebuke, the con- 
structions (a) and (b) (of which (6) is 
certainly the more natural) are ex- 
cluded, and the two verses become 
one unbroken sentence. I am not 
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aware of any intrinsic advantage of 
the constructions (a) or (b) that would 
lead us to set aside this conclusion, 
though habit makes us assume a pause 
at the end of v7. Perhaps a feeling 
that the words “unstable in all his 
ways” must denote a punishment, not 
a sin, may have introduced the con- 
struction (a) into late mss. of the 
Vulgate (inconstans est), and so into 
A.V.: in reality this instability is 
strictly neither sin nor punishment, 
but in some sense the transition from 
the one to the other. The position 
of the verb (in the Greek) at the 
beginning of the clause is explained 
by the length and elaborateness of its 
subject. 

Although the man deficient in 
wisdom is not directly rebuked, the 
form of the sentence implies that he 
is concerned in the words spoken of 
others. Though not assumed to be a 
wayerer, he is virtually warned that 
he may easily become liable to the 
reproach, and reminded of the nature 
of his relation as a “man” to “the 
Lord” of men. 

8. aynp, man| A different word 
from that used in %. 7, and wholly 
without emphasis. 

dipvxos, of two minds] The image 
of dipvyos (lit. “two-souled”) repre- 
sents either dissimulation (suggested 
to modern ears by “double-minded” in 
A.Y.), or various kinds of distraction 
and doubt. Here faithless wavering 
is obviously meant, the description in 
verse 6 being made more vivid by an 
additional figure. Perhaps, as Calvin 
suggests, there is an intentional con- 
trast with the manner of God’s giving ; 
“graciously” (arAGs) being according 
to the primitive meaning of the Greek 
“simply”: Ita erit tacita antithesis 
inter Dei simplicitatem, cujus meminit 
prius, et duplicem hominis animum, 
Sicut enim exporrecta manu nobis 
Deus largitur, ita vicissim sinum 


cordis nostri expansum esse decet. 
Incredulos ergo, qui recessus habent, 
dicit esse instabiles ete. There may 
also be an allusion to “loving God 
with all the soul” or “the whole soul,” 
ev OAn TH WuxH cov (Deut. vi. 5; Mt. 
xxii. 37). The idea was familiar to 
the Greeks (diya Oupoy or voor exew 
etc.) from Homer and Theognis (910 
Bergk); cf. Xenoph. Cyropaed. vi. 
1. 41. It appears less distinctly in 
1 Kings xviii, 21, and perhaps 1 Chr. 
xii. 33 (Heb. “a heart and a heart,” 
not Lxx.). We are reminded of 
St James by Ecclus. i. 28, “ Disobey 
not the fear of the Lord, and approach 
Him not with a double heart” (év 
kapdia dioo7). 

The word itself divvyos (Supuxia, 
dupvxée) occurs here and iy. 8 for the 
first time. It is sprinkled over the 
early Fathers rather freely, and jis 
found occasionally in later times in 
the novelist Eustathius (viii. 7; xi. 
17f.), as well as in ecclesiastical writers. 
Probably all drew directly or indirectly 
from St James (Philo, /ragm. ii. 663 
Mangey, uses d:yovots emayhorepys, 
where St John Damascene has the 
heading zrepi desAdv kal duydxv). The 
early references are Clem. I. II, 23; 
in both cases d:orafovres is added as 
if to explain an unfamiliar word: the 
latter passage (radairwpoi cicw of 
dipvxor, of Siordlovres TH WuxH «.7-X.) 
seems quoted from an earlier writing 
(as it is likewise in Ps.-Clem. m. 11); 
the reference in this passage is con- 
jectured by Lightfoot to be to the 
prophecies of Eldad and Medad re- 
ferred to in Hermas, Vis. ii. 3, and 
therefore current early at Rome: 
they are said to have prophesied to 
the people in the wilderness, so that 
it is probably a Jewish, though possibly 
a Christian, book; Zp. Barnab. 19 (cf. 
Siyvapos, Siydwoaos tb.; dirdoxapdia 
20); Const, Ap. vii. 11 (“Be not of 
two minds in thy prayer (doubting) 
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whether it shall be ornot (cf. Herm. Vs. 
lii. 4. 3); for the Lord saith to me Peter 
upon the sea, O thou of little faith, 
wherefore didst thou doubt?”); Ps.- 
Ignat. ad Heron. 7; Hermas passim ; 
and Didache A ‘p. iv. 4 ov Supuynoets 
morepov éardu 7) ov (whence the usage 
in Barnabas, Hermas, and Const. Ap.). 
The reproof to Peter literally “on the 
sea” (oduyomore, eis ri edicracas ; Mt. 
xiv. 31) may have been present to 
St James’ mind, as he had just drawn 
a comparison from the sea. 

dk. év macats T. dois avrod| As “a 
man of two minds” is a slightly varied 
repetition of “he that wavereth,” in 
like manner “ unstable in all his ways” 
answers to “like a rough sea etc.” 
This parallelism is in itself enough 
to prove that the absence of the 
conjunction after “two minds” is ex- 
pressive, and denotes not simple co- 
ordination but sequence: “a man of 
two minds and so unstable in all his 
ways.” 

akaracraros, unstable] Things pro- 
perly are called dxaraorara, when they 
do not follow an established order of 
any kind (xaeornxora: cf. Aristot. 
Probl, xxvi. 13). The word is rarely 
applied to persons. Polybius (ef. 
Demosth. de jfals. legat. p. 383) seems 
to mean by it “fickle” or “easily per- 
suaded” (vii. 4. 6); he couples the 
substantive with madness (avia) a few 
lines further on. Other examples are 
Epictetus (Diss. ii. 1. 12: poByoera, 
dxaraorarycet, tapayOnoera) “in a 
state of trepidation”; Pollux “fickle” 
(vi. 121), and also “disorderly,” i.e. 
“stirring up disorder” (vi. 129); the 
translators of the O.T. “staggering” 
or “reeling”: Gen, iy. 12 (Sym.) ava- 
oraros kat dxardaoraros with varr., 
gadevopevos kal axatactaray (crévev 
kat Tpéuov LXx.), Lam. iv, 14 (Sym.), 
axatacrarot eyévorro (écahevOnoav LXX.) 
tuprci ev rais e&odors, Isa. liv. 11 (LXx.), 
“tossed with tempest” (A.V.), of Zion 
compared to a ship, and apparently 
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Hos. viii. 6 (Sym.) where the “ Quinta 
Editio” has peuBevov; Plut. 11. 714 8, 
says that wine makes r. yropunv éem- 
oadf kal dxardorarov; cf. koropava 
w& €orTw ev 7 paiverat Kal dkatacratet 
ta ovpava in Etym. Magn. 719, 34. 
The verbal resemblance of Tob. i. 15 
(€Bacikevoevy Sevvaynpiu 6 vios avr 
avrov, kal ai odot avrod [al. ai 60. ris 
Mndias] nxatacrarnocay [So B; A xaré- 
otnoav, & anéotynoay], Kal ovKére ndv- 
vacOnv rropevOjvar cis tiv Mndiay) is 
curious but hardly more: the meaning 
seems to be “his roads” (possibly “his 
ways of government”) “were full of 
disorder and therefore unsafe.” 

On the whole it can scarcely be 
doubted that St James intended, or 
at all events had in view, the physical 
meaning of dxaracraros employed by 
the translators of the O.T.; so that 
the two leading words of the phrase 
make up a vigorous metaphor, “stag- 
gering in all his ways.” But the 
English word “staggering” hardly 
suits the tone of the verse; and “un- 
steady” has other disturbing asso- 
ciations. “ Unstable” (A. V.), though 
somewhat feebler than the Greek, 
must therefore be retained, and has 
the advantage of covering the alter- 
native meaning “fickle.” Compare 
Ecclus. ii. 12, “‘ Woe to cowardly hearts 
and faint hands, and a sinner that. 
walketh upon two paths.” 

ev macas Tais Odois avrod, in all his 
ways| “Odots retains its original force 
as “roads” or “journeys” more dis- 
tinctly than the English equivalent. 
“Tn all his ways” is perhaps, as Bede. 
says, in prosperity and adversity alike; 
whether suffering trial or not, he has 
no firm footing. The formula occurs. 
Ps. xci. 11 and elsewhere, 

The last two sentences may be thus. 
paraphrased : “‘ A prayer for wisdom, 
to be successful, must be full of trust 
and without wavering. Wisdom comes 
not to him that asks God for it only 
as a desperate chance, without firm. 
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belief in His power and cheerful 
willingness to give. Such a one is 
always tossed to and fro by vague 
hopes and fears; he is at the mercy 
of every blast and counterblast of 
outward things. While he allows 
them to hide from him the inner 
vision of God’s works and ways, he 
cannot go straight forward with one 
aim and one mind, and therefore lacks 
the one condition of finding wisdom ; 
he is a stranger to that converse with 
God, in which alone the mutual act of 
giving and receiving can be said to 
exist.” 

A passage of Philo deserves to be 
appended; much of the context is 
necessarily omitted. “ Whatsoever 
things nature gives to the soul need 
a long time to gain strength; as it is 
with the communication of arts and 
the rules of arts by other men to their 
pupils. But when God, the fountain 
of wisdom, communicates various 
kinds of knowledge (rds émuornpas) to 
mankind, He communicates them 
without lapse of time (dypdves) ; and 
they, inasmuch as they have become 
disciples of the Only Wise, are quick 
at discovering the things which they 
sought. Now one of the first virtues 
thus introduced is the eager desire of 
imitating a perfect teacher, so far as 
it is possible for an imperfect being 
to imitate a perfect. When Moses 
said (to Pharaoh, Ex. viii. 9) ‘Com- 
mand me a time that I may pray for 
thee and thy servants etc., he being 
in sore need ought to have said, ‘Pray 
thou at once.’ But he delayed, say- 
ing, ‘To-morrow,’ that so he might 
maintain his godless feebleness (ry 
amahornra ths abedrnros) to the end. 
This conduct is like that of almost 
all waverers (émaydorepiorais), even 
though they may not acknowledge it 
in express words. For, when any 
undesired event befallsthem, inasmuch 
as they have had no previous firm 
trust in the Saviour God, they fly to 
such help as nature can give, to 
physicians, to herbs, to compound 
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drugs, to strict regimen, in short to 
every resource of perishable things. . 
And if a man say to them, ‘Flee, 
O ye wretched ones, to the only 
Physician of the maladies of the soul, 
and forsake the help which mutable 
(7a6nrijs) nature can give,’ they laugh 
and mock with cries of ‘To-morrow,’ 
as though in no case would they 
supplicate the Deity to remove present 
misfortunes” (De Sacrif: Ab. et Caini, 
17-19). 

g—11. A return to the original 
theme of 2. 2, bringing in the charac- 
teristic contrast of rich and poor as a 
special application of the principle of 
rejoicing in trials. There is probably a 
reference tothe Beatitudes suchas they 
appear in St Luke (vi. 20, 24). An in- 
direct opposition (marked by But and 
also by the brother) to the wayerer of 
v.8is doubtless also intended. Poverty, 
riches, and the change from one to 
the other may be among the “ways,” 
in all of which the wayverer is found 
unstable. 


g. The order in the Greek is im- 
portant. 06 adeddos belongs equally to 
6 tarewéds and 6 rAovcros, 80 that “let 
the brother boast” is common to both 
verses, As St James bids his “bre- 
thren” count it all joy when they fell 
in with trials, so he here points out 
the appropriate grounds of boasting 
to each member of the brotherhood, 
the body who might be expected to 
take a truer view of life than the outer 
world. 

kavydo6o, glory] In the O.T. and 
Ecclus, “glorying” or “boasting” drops 
altogether its strict sense, and signifies 
any proud and exulting joy: so dbann 
(€ravotpat) Ps, xxxiy. 3; lxiy. 11 ete.; 
and xavyépa Ps. y. 11; exlix. 5; Eeclus, 
xxxix. 8 ete. In the N.T. the word is 
confined to the Epp. and common there; 
but rarely loses its original force, pro- 
bably out of St James only in the 
parallel Rom. y. 2, 3, 11 and in Heb, 
iii. 6; in other apparently similar cases 
the effect is produced merely by ob- 
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vious paradox. Possibly the extension 
had its origin in Jerem. ix. 23f., quo- 
ted 2 Cor, x. 17. Here xcavydc6o re- 
peats the xapay of v. 2 with a slight 
change, meaning joy accompanied with 
pride. 

tarrewos, Of low estate] Poverty is 
intended, but poverty in relation to 
“glorying” and contempt, a state 
despised by the mass of mankind. 
Tamewos means indifferently “ poor” 
and “poor in spirit” ie. “meek,” two 
notions which the later Jews loved to 
combine: it is often used in both 
senses in Kcclus. 

To UWe avrod, his height] Not any 
future elevation in this or the other 
world, but the present spiritual height 
conferred by his outward lowness, the 
blessing pronounced upon the poor, 
the possession of the Kingdom of God. 
Continued poverty is one of the“ trials” 
to be rejoiced in. 

10, TH Tarewdoe airov, his being 
brought low| Suffering the loss not 
of wealth only, but of the considera- 
tion which wealth brings. Tazeivwcrs 
might mean “low estate,” as in the 
uxx. (and Lk. i. 48 from 1 Sam. i. 11); 
but St James’ language is not usually 
thus incorrect, and the classical sense 
is borne out by the context. The 
correlation with v. 9 is not meant to 
be exact. The rich brother is to glory 
in his being brought low whenever 
that may be, now or at any future day 
(see y.1). If the “trials” of the times 
included persecution, the rich would 
be its first victims. This is a marked 
feature in the persecution of the Jews 
by the mob of Alexandria under the 
Emperor Gaius (Philo, Leg. ad Gai. 
18; @g. wévntas €k mAovci@y Kal aro- 
pous €& evrdpar yeyernabar pndév adi- 
kodvras e€aidyns Kal avoixous Kal dvec- 
rious, eLewopévous Kal mepuyadevpévous 
ray iSiwv oixi@y K.7.d.). 

ért, since) This introduces not an 


explanation of being brought low, but 
one reason why the rich brother should 
glory m it, or more strictly why he 
should not be startled at the command 
to glory in it. Perfection (v. 4) is 
assumed to be his aim: our Lord 
taught that riches are a hindrance in 
the way of perfection (Mt. xix. 21 ff.): 
and this doctrine loses no little of its 
strangeness, when the separable, and 
so to speak accidental, nature of riches 
is remembered. 

és avOos xoprov, as the bloom of 
grass| Taken from the Lxx. render- 
ing of Isa. xl. 6: maca cap& xopros 
kai raca d0£a avOparov ws avOos xoprov. 
xopros, properly “fodder,” means in 
the Lxx. such grass, or rather herbage, 
as makes fodder. It stands rightly 
for Y8NH (cf. Job xl. 15), in the first 
place here as in the two following 
verses. But dvOos xoprov is put for 
n3WD YS, which is rightly translated 
dvOos tov aypov, “the flower of the 
field,” in the parallel Ps. ciii. 15. The 
LXx. nowhere else translate 77” by 
xopros, nor will it bear that meaning: 
hence yoprov is merely an erroneous 
repetition. The unique image taken 
from the flower of grass had therefore 
an accidental origin, though it yields a 
sufficient sense. 

Grass is frequently used in the 
poetical books of the O.T. to illustrate 
the shortness of life, or the swift fall 
of the wicked. To understand the 
force of the image we must forget the 
perpetual verdure of our meadows 
and pastures under a cool and damp 
climate, and recall only the blades of 
thin herbage which rapidly spring up 
and as rapidly vanish before the Pales- 
tine summer has well begun. By 
“the flower of the field” the prophet 
(and the Lxx. translator) doubtless 
meant the blaze of gorgeous blossoms 
which accompanies the first shooting 
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of the grass in spring, alike in the 
Holy Land and on the Babylonian 
_ plain (Stanley Sin. and Pal. 138f.; 
Layard Nineveh i. p. 78). 
mapedevoerar, pass away] Tlapép- 
xoua and “‘pass” answer strictly to 
each other in their primary and their 
metaphorical senses: the Greek word 
here, as often in-classical writers, means 
to “pass away,” Le. pass by and so go 
out of sight ; it is employed in precisely 
similar comparison, Wisd. ii. 4; v. 9. 
Which passes away, the rich man or 
his riches? Notwithstanding the form 
of the sentence, we might be tempted 
by the apparent connexion with 2. 9 
to say his riches (6 rAodros included 
in 6 mwAovows). But in that case the 
only way to avoid unmeaning tautology 
is to take the comparison as justifying 
the mention of impoverishment rather 
than the exhortation to glorying in 
impoverishment; “let the rich man 
glory in his being brought low, for 
brought low he assuredly will be, 
sooner or later.” This gives an intel- 
ligible sense; but no one having this 
in his mind would have clothed it in 
the language of ov. 10, 11. St James 
must therefore mean to say not that 


riches leave the rich man but that he ~ 


leaves his riches. This is the inter- 
pretation suggested by the natural 
grammar of v. 10, and no other will 
suit the last clause of 7. 11. 

But a difficulty remains. St James 
would hardly say that the rich man is 
more liable to death than the poor, 
and the shortness of life common to 
both is in itself no reason why the 
rich should glory in being brought to 
poverty. Probably the answer is that 
St James has in view not death abso- 
lutely but death as separating riches 
from their possessor, and shewing them 
to have no essential connexion with 
him. “Be not thou afraid when one 
is made rich, when the glory of his 
house is increased; for when he dieth 
he shall carry nothing away: his glory 


shall not descend after him” (Ps. xlix. 
16, 17). ‘ Whose shall those things be 
which thouhast provided?” (Lk. xii. 20). 
The perishableness was familiar to 
heathens of all nations: ef. Horace 
Od. ii. 14 ‘‘Linquenda tellus et domus 
et placens Uxor; neque harum, quas 
colis, arborum” etc. The argument 
goes no further than to lower the 
relative value set upon wealth, and 
cannot by itself sustain the exhorta- 
tion of v. 10. But the exaggerated 
estimate of wealth here combated in- 
volved much more than exaggeration. 
It set up riches as the supreme object 
of trust and aspiration, and fostered 
the vague instinct that there was a 
difference of nature corresponding to 
the distinction of rich and poor. Thus 
in effect it substituted another god for 
Jehovah, and denied the brotherhood 
of men. To a rich man in this state 
of mind the lesson of the prophet was 
a necessary preparation for receiving 
the teaching of Christ. 

II. dvérevdev, riseth| This is the 
common classical (gnomic) aorist of 
general statements founded on re- 
peated experience. There is no clear 
instance of this use in the N.T. except 
here and 2. 24. Rapid succession is 
perhaps also indicated by the series of 
aorists, though too strongly expressed 
in A.V. Notunlike is Ps. civ. 22, avé- 
reikev 6 HAtos Kal ovvnxOncay (so all 
mss. except B). 

aiv Te kaiown, with the scorching 
wind) A rare word in ordinary Greek, 
and there chiefly used for some very 
inflammatory kind of fever (xavcwvos, 
6épuns—Suid. where Bernhardy refers 
to Herod. Zpim. p. 196); in Athen. iii. 
p. 734 it denotes noontide heat. This 
seems also to be the meaning in Gen. 
xxxi. 40 (A all.; xavyart E) and Song 
of 3 Child. 44 (A Compl. al; xadpa 
B all, xadcos all.); also in Mt. xx. 12; 
Lk. xii. 55 (aestas latt.); and perhaps 
Isa. xlix. 10, where the Hebrew has 
nothing to do with wind. 
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On the other hand in the O.T. xav- 
cov is a frequent translation of O°) 
(often also rendered voros) the east 
wind of Palestine(the Simoom) destruc- 
tive alike by its violence and its dry 
heat acquired in passing over the 
desert. This sense alone occurs in all 
the chief Greek translations of the 
O.T., and again apparently in Ecclus. 
and Judith. The only trace of it out of 
the Bible is in the Schol. to Aristoph. 
Lysist. 974, where a whirlwind is pro- 
bably intended. St Jerome on Hos. 
xii. I recognises both senses (“sequi- 
que kavcova, hoc est aestum,” and 
further on “sequuntur xavcoova, id est 
ariditatem sive ventum urentem”), 
describing the wind as “injurious to 
the flowers and destroying every bud- 
ding thing.” Again on Ezek. xxvii. 26 
he notices cavowv, “which we may 
translate burning wind,” as an appro- 
priate rendering of 0°71) (“Auster”), 
and then goes on to refer to Mt. xx. 12 
with apparently only the heat in view 
(“totius diei calorem et aestum”). On 
the whole there can be little doubt 
that the O.T. sense is that intended 
here (“the sun with the scorching 
wind”). In Jonah iy. 8 the east wind 
(xavo@y) that beat upon Jonah rose 
with the sun. For its effects on vege- 
tation see Gen. xli. 6, 23, 27; Ezek. 
Xvii. 10; xix. 12. It is said to blow 
from February to June [v. Enc. Bib. 
pp. 5304 f} 

ebérecer, fadeth away] This is one 
of the words in this verse derived 
from Isa. xl. 7, where (as in xxviii. 
I, 4) it stands for 539, to fade or 
droop away. The notion of dropping 
off is not distinctly contained in the 
Hebrew, as it is in Job xiv.2; xv. 33, 
where éxrimrw is equally applied to 
flowers. The strictest parallel is Job 
xy. 30 in the Lxx., but the Hebrew is 
different. Possibly various metaphors 
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combined (cf. Fritzsche Rom. ii. 281) 
to give exmimrw its genuine Greek 
sense of ending in failure or nothing- 
ness; so Heclus, xxxi. 7; Rom. ix. 6; 
and the “received” reading of 1 Cor. 
xiii. 8. But the same force belongs 
to the root prior to all special appli- 
cations. minrw itself has a hardly 
distinguishable sense (to “ fail” as well 
as to “‘fall”), which is associated with 
mapepxyopa (v. 10) in Lk. xvi. 17. 
Hence e£érecey was probably intended 
to convey, and will certainly bear, the 
sense of withering away rather than 
falling off. 

1 eUmpéemeta TOD Mpoowrov avTov, the 
glory of its pride] Each of the prin- 
cipal words will bear two renderings. 
Evmpéreca might mean “comeliness,” 
“orace,” “beauty.” Ipocwmoy might 
be simply the ‘face’ of the grass or 
flower, by a common metaphor for 
its outward appearance or ‘fashion.’ 
Evmpére.a, however (used in O.T. for 
various Hebrew words), usually in- 
cludes a notion of stateliness, or 
majesty. So Ps. xciii. 1, 6 kvpios 
eBacitevcer, evmpéreray evedvcaro; Ps. 
civ. I, efopoddynow- Kal evmpérevav 
évedvcw (S, B); Jerem. xxiii. 9, éye- 
yvnOnv os avyp cuvreTpyupévos ... amd 
mpoo@mov Kupiov kal ard mpocwmov 
evmperreias Sofns avrov: Bar. y. 1, 
évdvoat (lepovoadnm) thy evmpérecay 
THs mapa Tov Oeod SoEns eis Tov aidva: 
Wisd. y. 16, ro BaciXewoy tis evmpe- 
meias: Wisd. vii. 29, early yap avtn 
(copia) edrpereorépa nriov: etc. 

The varied figurative use of D'5 
(“face”) in the O.T. was closely fol- 
lowed in the Lxx. by rpoc@zov, which 
brought in with it from prior, though 
late, Greek usages the secondary 
notion of a person in a drama, or a 
representative. In late Jewish Greek 
the old Hebrew idiom to ‘‘accept the 
face” (i.e. “receive with favour”) ob- 
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tained fresh extensions, and thus in 
yarious ways the associations of the 
word mpécwmov became more complex. 
Itsecems to mean a ‘‘ person” (“person- 
age”), as the possessor of dignity or 
honour, in Ecclus. xxxii. (xxxv.) 15 
(12), uw) emrexe Ovoia adic, Ste KUpws 
Kpitns é€otw Kat ovK €oTw map’ avT@ 
d0£a mpocdrov, i.e. “the glory which 
distinguishes one person from another 
has no existence in His sight.” Com- 
pare Wisd. vi. 7, ov yap dmooredcirac 
mpocwmoy o mavrav Seamdrns, ovde 
évrparnoerat péyedos. Not unlike is 
Ecclus, xxix. 27, €£eA@e, wapote, ard 
mpoadmouv dSdéns: cf. 2 Mace. xiv. 24, 
kal elyev rov lovday 1a ravrés ev mpoo- 
Ome, WuxiKds tH avdpl mpooeKékdiro, 
“Person” in this rather loose sense 
would accordingly seem to be the 
most exact translation here, but would 
involve too harsh a figure in English ; 
and “pride” nearly expresses what is 
meant. 

On the whole clause cf. Isa. xxviii. 
1—5. The rendering here given has 
the advantage of recalling v. 9 (“glory- 
ing,” “low estate,” “height”). 

papavOnoera, wither away] Mapai- 
vouat denoted originally the dying 
out of a fire (cf. Aristot. de vita et 
morte, 5), but came to be used of 
many kinds of gradual enfeeblement 
or decay. In classical Greek there 
are but slight traces of its application 
to plants (Plutarch, Dion, 24; Lucian, 
de Domo, 9; Themistius, Or. xiii. 
p. 1640, dvOos duvdpov dperis papai- 
ver6a). But this is the exact sense 
in Wisd. ii. 8; and Job xxiv. 24, 
€uapav0n aorep poddoxn (al. xAdn) év 
kavpatt } @omep otaxus dad Kcadauns 
avroparos arorecdy, Which curiously 
resembles the text. Hence probably 
also the meaning “scorch” in the only 
remaining instance in the O.T. and 
Apocrypha, Wisd. xix. 20, 

The idea of gradual passing away, 
which is characteristic of the classical 
use, is out of place here, where the 
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rapid disappearance of the grass fs 
dwelt upon. The fitness of the word 
comes solely from its association with 
the image just employed : it can mean 


no more than “die or vanish as the 


grass does.” 

topeias, goings] The known evi- 
dence for the reading sopias is 
insufficient; but in any case it is 
merely a variation of spelling. There 
is no authority for the existence of 
a word zopia signifying “gain” (7ro- 
ptopos), which is a blunder of Erasmus 
founded on a false analogy of aropia 
and evropia. Tlopeia means a “jour- 
ney,” and is very rarely used in any 
secondary sense, unless by a conscious 
metaphor indicated in the context. 
The only clear cases discoverable are 
Ps, Ixviii. 24; (Isa. viii. 11;) and Hab. 
iii. 6 (whence the interpolation in 
Ecclus. i. 5), This is the more re- 
markable as rpiSo. and odoi are 
abundantly so used in the Lxx. 
Herder’s ingenious suggestion that 
there is an allusion to travelling 
merchants (as undoubtedly iv. 13 f.) 
has great probability. At all events 
the common interpretation of “goings” 
as a mere trope for “ doings” seems 
too weak here. The force probably 
lies in the idea that the rich man 
perishes while he is still on the move, 
before he has attained the state of 
restful enjoyment which is always 
expected and never arrives. Without 
some such hint of prematurity the 
parallel with the grass is lost. 

The addition of the elaborate de- 
scription in v. 11 to the simple 
comparison in v. Io seems to shew 
how vividly St James’ mind had been 
impressed by the image when himself 
looking at the grass: what had kindled 
his own imagination he uses to breathe 
life into the moral lesson. In the last 
clause of the verse he returns, as it 
were, from the contemplation to his 
proper subject, and ends with an echo 
of the last words of », 8, 
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“Tet God alone be thy boast and 
thy greatest praise (Deut. x. 21), and 
pride not thyself upon riches, neither 
upon honour, neither etc., considering 
that these things...are swift to change, 

withering away (yapavoyeva) as it 
were before they have fully bloomed.” 
Philo, de vict. off. 10 (ii. 258). 

12, The parenthesis (vv. 5—11) 
ended, St James returns to his first 
theme, trials. He has dealt with them 
(vv. 3, 4) as to their intended effects 
on human character, as instruments 
for training men to varied perfection. 
He has spoken (wv. 5—8) of the process 
as one carried on through a wisdom 
received from God in answer to trust- 

ful prayer, depending therefore on a 
genuine faith, which in its turn de- 
pends on a true knowledge of God’s 
character. He has spoken (cv. 9—11) 
of the true estimate of poverty and 
riches, or rather of the contempt and 
honour which they confer, as charac- 
teristic of the right mind towards 
men, which should accompany and 
express the right mind towards God. 
Now he returns to trials, once more 
in relation to God, but from quite a 
new point of view, not as to their 
effects on character, but as to the 
thoughts which they at the time 
suggest to one who has no worthy 
faith in God. 

paxapwos, happy] Not “blessed,” 
but as we say “a happy man.” Cf. 
its use in the Psalms (e.g. i. 1) and in 
the Beatitudes. St James drops the 
paradoxical form of the original theme 
inv.2. Not now trial, but the patient 
endurance of trial is pronounced 
“happy.” Thus the explanations in 
vv. 3, 4 are incorporated with the 
primary exhortation in ~. 2. 

vropever, endureth| Not “has to 
bear,” but “bears with endurance,” 
the verb recalling dzropovny (v. 3). So 
Mt. xxiv. 13; Mk xiii. 13 compared 


with Lk. xxi. 19. In1 Pet. ii. 20 the 
force is very apparent. The phrase 
Makapuos 6 vropévav (B: vropeivas A, 
etc.) occurs Dan. xii. 12 (Thdn). Com- 
pare vy. II. 

doxipos, approved] Again this word 
recalls the Soxiyov of v. 3. It means 
one who has been tested, as gold or 
silver is tested (Zech. xi. 13, LXX. ; cf. 
Ps. Ixvi. 10), and not found wanting. 
“ Approved” is not quite a satisfactory 
rendering in modern English, though 
it is the best available here. “Proved” 
or “tried” in their adjectival sense 
would be less ambiguous, if the form 
of the sentence did not render them 
liable to be taken for pure participles, 
expressing not the result but the pro- 
cess of trial. 

Tov orépavoy ths Cans, the crown of 
life] The precise force of this phrase 
is not easy to ascertain. One of the 
most ancient and widely spread of 
symbols is a circlet round the head ; 
expressing chiefly joy or honour or 
sanctity. There are two principal 
types, the garland of leaves or flowers 
(arepavos) and the linen fillet (d:ad7ya, 
pirpa). From one or other of these 
two, or from combinations of both, 
are probably derived all the various 
“crowns” in more durable or precious 
materials, sometimes enriched with 
additional ornaments or symbols. 
Each type is represented by a familiar 
instance. The chaplet with which the 
victor was crowned at the Greek 
games is a well-known illustration as 
used by St Paul. A fillet under the 
name of “diadem” was one of the 
insignia of royalty among the Persians, 
and was adopted by the Greek and 
Graeco-Asiatic kingdoms after Alex- 
ander. This ancient original of the 
modern kingly crown is never called 
arépavos in classical Greek; but the 
same Hebrew word 70, which is 


always rendered orépavos by the Lxx., 
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denotes some royal headdress of gold 
(shape unknown) in 2 Sam. xii. 30 
(the golden crown of the Ammonite 
king taken at Rabbah) || 1 Chr. xx. 2; 
(Ps. xxi. 3;) Esth. viii. 15; as well as 
the symbol of glory, pride, or beauty 
(cf. Lam. v. 16), orépavos sometimes 
standing alone, sometimes being fol- 
lowed by a defining word (crépavos 
d0éns, tpupas, Kavxnoews, THs UBpeas, 
KaAdous, xapirov; also or. dyadhua- 
patos, Hcclus. vi. 31; xv. 6). This 
idiom clearly comes from the general 
popular use of chaplets, not from any 
appropriation to particular offices. 


Which then of the various uses 
of crowns or chaplets has supplied 
St James with his image? In such 
a context we should naturally think 
first of the victor’s crown in the games, 
of which St Paul speaks. On the 
other hand, the O.T. contains no 
instance of that use (it would be 
impossible to rely on the Lxx. mis- 
translation of Zech. vi. 14, 6 de 
orépavos €orat Tots vropévove., 
really the proper name Helem); and 
apparently the Apocrypha has no 
other instance than the description of 
virtue, in Wisd. iv, 2, which év r@ 
aidu orehavnpopodtoa roumevet, Tov 
Tov dpidvrey GO\ov aydva wKnoaca. 
In any case we must take St James’ 
use with that of St John in Apoc. 
ii. 10, where again we have the crown 
of life. The phrase probably came 
from Jewish usage not now recorded. 
But when the two contexts are com- 
pared it is difficult to doubt that the 
Greek victor’s crown is an element in 
the image. Even in Palestine Greek 
games were not unknown ; and at all 
events St James writing to the Dis- 
persion, and St John to the Churches 
of Proconsular Asia, could have no 
misgiving about such an allusion being 
misunderstood. There is of course no 
thought of a competitive contest ; all 
alike might receive the crown. It 
is simply the outward token of glad 
recognition from the Heavenly Lord 
above, who sits watching the conflict, 
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and giving timely help in it. It ex- 
presses in symbol what is expressed 
in words in the greeting, “ Well done, 
good and faithful servant!” The 
martyrs of Vienna and Lugdunum are 
said in the well-known epistle (Euseb. 
HI. E. v. 1. 36) to receive “the great 
crown of incorruption” as “athletes.” 
“The crown of incorruption” is also 
spoken of in the Mart. Polyc. 17, 19. 
(So also Orac. Sibyl. ii. pp. 193, 201, 
quoted by Schneckenburger.) 

Life is itself the crown, the genitive 
being that of apposition. There is no 
earlier or contemporary instance of 
this genitive with orédavos, except 
1 Pet. y. 4: but the form of expres- 
sion recals Ps. ciii, 4. “Life” is 
probably selected here in contrast to 
the earthly perishableness dwelt on 
in vv. 10f. But it does not follow 
that perpetuity is the only character- 
istic in view. Fulness and vividness 
of life are as much implied. The life 
is an imparting of God’s life: “enter 
thou into the joy of thy Lord!” The 
idea cannot be made definite without 
destroying it. The time when the 
reception of the crown of life begins 
is likewise not defined, except that 
it follows a period of trial. Its ful- 
ness comes when the trials are wholly 
passed. 

ov ernyyetvato, which He promised | 
“The Lord” is a natural interpolation. 
The subject of theverb is to be inferred 
from the sense rather than fetched 
from v. 5 or 7; it is doubtless God. 
The analogy of ii. 5 shews that words 
of Christ would be to St James as 
promises of God; and such sayings 
as that in Mt. xix. 29; Lk. xviii. 29f. 
may be intended here. But equally 
pertinent language may be found in 
the O.T., as Ps. xvi. 8-11, where the 
comprehensive idea of “life” well 
illustrates that of St James: see also 
Prov. xiv. 27; xix. 23. Zeller (Hilgen- 
feld, J. B. 1863, 93 ff.) tries to shew 


1 [For the way in which the N.T. fills 
out the older image of life see Hort’s 
Hulsean Lectures, pp. 100 ff.] 
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that the reference here is to the 
Apocalypse passage. Probably the 
promise comes from Deut. xxx. 15, 
16, 19, 20. 

Tois adyaraow avrov, them that love 
Him] This phrase is common in the 
O.T., usually joined with “keeping of 
God’s commandments” ; but singularly 
absent from the prophets (exc. Dan. 
ix. 4), who speak much of God’s love 
to men. Here see Ps, xxxi. 23; 
exly. 20; also Hcclus. xxxi. 19; Bel 
and Drag. 38. As St James describes 
endurance as leading to the crown 
promised to those who love God, he 
must have regarded it as at least one 
form, or one mark, of the love of Him. 
But then all the preceding verses 
shew that he considered endurance 
when perfected to involve trust in 
Him, unwavering conviction of His 
ungrudging goodness, and boasting in 
that low estate which Christ had de- 
clared to be height in His Kingdom. 
Probably, specially chosen, the words 
sum up in the Deuteronomic phrase 
adopted by Christ the Law as towards 
God (Deut. vi. 5, ap. Matt. xxii. 37 || 
Mk xii. 30 || Lk. x. 27), just as we 
have the second part of the Law in 
ii. 8, conforming with St James’ 
treatment of the Law as spiritualised 
in the Gospel. 

*Ayaraow in I Cor. ii. 9 is substi- 
tuted for vmopuevovow deo in Isa. 
lxiv. 4. Compare Jam. ii. 5 (on which 
see Exod. xix. 5, 6); Rom. viii. 28 
(r. dy. Tov Oeov) ; 2 Tim. iv. 8 (7. Hyar. 
tT. emipaveray avrod); also the use of 
ADS itself in Ps. xl. 17 || Ixx. 5 (of dy. 
TO G@TpLoY cov). 

13. Incontrast to him who endures 
trial, bears it with iaopuory, and there- 
by receives life, the opposite way of 
meeting trial, yet accompanied with a 
certain recognition of God, is to yield 
and play a cowardly and selfish part, 
and to excuse oneself by throwing the 
blama on God as the Author of the 


trial, Of course this, like most of 
the ways rebuked by St James, is a 
vice of men whose religion has become 
corrupt, not of men who have none at 
all. 

As far as the first clause is con- 
cerned, the use of language is easy. 
The mrewpa{ouevos of v. 13 takes up the 
metpacpov of 12, and that the weipac- 
pois of 2. Tecpacpos is still simply 
“trial,” “trying,” the sense of suffering 
being, as we saw, probably latent, as 
in Ecclus., but quite subordinate. 

amo Oeov, from God] Not a con- 
fusion of do and v0, which would 
be unlike St James’ exactness of 
language; the idea is origin not 
agency: “from God comes my being 
tried.” The words in themselves are 
ambiguous as to their spirit. They 
might be used as the justification of 
faithful endurance: the sense that 
God was the Author of the trial and 
probation would be just what would 
most sustain him, as the Psalms shew. 
But here the true phrase has been 
corrupted into an expression of false- 
hood. The sense of probation, which 
implies a, personal faith in the Divine 
Prover, has passed out of the word 
meipatounat: just as God’s giving was 
thought of nakedly, without reference 
to His gracious ungrudging mind in 
giving, so here His proving is thought 
of nakedly, without reference to His 
wise and gracious purpose in proving. 
Somewhat similar language occurs in 
Keclus. xv. 11, 12. 

meipatopa, tempted or tempted by 
trial| Now comes the difficulty ; we 
have passed unawares from the idea 
of trial to that of temptation, by 
giving what is apparently a neutral, 
practically an evil, sense to “trial.” 
Trial manifestly may have either re- 
sult: if it succeeds in its Divinely 
appointed effect, it results in perfect- 
ness: but it may fail, and the failure 
is moral eyil, If we think of it only 
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in relation to this evil when referring 
it to God, we mentally make Him 
the Author of the moral evil, in other 
words a tempter. 

We are so accustomed to associate 
the idea of temptation with reipacpos, 
that we forget how secondary the 
sense is. It is worth while to see 
what evidence it has from usage. We 
saw that the only O.T. and Apocryphal 
senses are ; (1) trying of men by God 
(good); (2) trying of God by men 
(evil); (3) trying of men by man, 
which may be either neutral as in the 
case of the Queen of Sheba, or with 
evil purpose, but not properly a 
“temptational” purpose, as those who 
tried to entangle our Lord in His 
words. But the N.T. has another use. 
Three times in the Gospels the idea 
of tempting comes in, not as the sole 
sense but still perceptibly; viz. in 
the Temptation, the Lord’s Prayer, 
and “Watch and pray, that ye enter 
not into temptation” (Mt. xxvi. 41 and 
parallels). To see the exact force 
and connexion we must go back to 
the O.T. In Genesis God stands face 
to face with Abraham; He alone is 
visible as trying him. But not so 
later. The Book of Job does not 
apply the words “try,” “trial” (Heb. 
or Gk) to Job: but it is a record 
of a typical trial, recognised as such 
in Jam. y. 11; and while the result of 
the trial is perfectly good, the agency 
of Satan is interposed: the same 
process is carried on for his eyil 
purpose and for God’s good purpose, 
so that he is an unconscious tool in 
God’s hand. 

Exactly similar is the passage in 
Lk. xxii. 31, on Satan desiring to have 
the apostles to sift them as wheat: 
his evil purpose there stands in sub- 
ordination to the Divine purpose for 
perfecting Apostleship. Probably so 
also in the Temptation: Mt. iv. 1 
retpacOnvat (metpatopevos Mk i. 13, 
Lk. iv. 2) dad rod diuaBddrov (Zarava 
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Mk i. 13), ie. the appointed probation 
of the Messiah takes place through 
the adversary who strives to tempt 
Him with the ways of false Messiah- 
ship. But in Mt. we have further 
6 mewatov, and this in connexion 
with 1 Thess, iii. 5, 2) éme(pacev vpas 
6 tetpaf{wv, probably means not the 
Divinely ordained agent of probation, 
but he who tries with evil intent, ice. 
the Tempter, “lest it prove that ye 
have been tried by the Tempter” (by 
him and not by God only). Cf. x Cor. 
vii. 5 (1 Cor. x. 13; Gal. vi. 1 are not 
certain); also retpaopos 1 Tim. vi. 9; 
2 Pet. ii. 9; Apoc. iii. 10. 

So also in the Lord’s Prayer re- 
pacpoy doubtless starts from trial, but 
trial considered as a source of danger 
rather than of effectual probation, as 
seems to be implied by the antithesis 
of (masc.) rod movnpod. The Lord’s 
Prayer virtually rules the sense of 1) 
elc€AOnre (Mt. xxvi. 41 and parallels), 
This implication of evil in the idea of 
trial apparently came from this idea 
of Satan’s part in Divine trials. Thus 
the notion is not so much tempt in 
the sense of “allure,” “seduce,” as 
“try with evil intent.” 

It is difficult to find traces of Jewish 
influence going as far as the N.T. goes, 
but we do find “trial” with an evil 
sense attached, as the Evening Prayer 
in Berachoth 608, where sin, trans- 
gression, trial, disgrace stand in a 
line (cf. Taylor 141 f.). 

dreipactos...caxav, untried in evil} 
The meaning of dzreipacros has been 
much discussed. It appears in this 
shape in St James for the first time 
in Greek literature, though Boeckh 
has recognised it in the shortened 
drreiparos (as Oavpaoros, Oavparos, etc.) 
of Pindar, Olymp. vi. 54. The pre- 
ceding words at first sight suggest an 
active force “incapable of tempting to 
evil” (so Origen on Exod. xv. 25). A 
few cases of verbals in -ros in an active 
sense governing cases occur, but only 
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in the tragedians. ’Ampooddxnros 
(Thuc.) and dmpaxros with two or 
three other doubtful instances are 
used actively by prose writers, but 
without governing a case. Consider- 
able internal evidence would therefore 
be required before such a sense could 
be accepted here, while in fact it 
would reduce the next clause to an 
unmeaning repetition, ’Aeipacros 
therefore, being from reipafo, ought 
in strictness to be only a true passive, 
“not tried ortempted,” “unattempted” 
(so Joseph. B. J. vii. 8. 1, pyr’ epyov 
amelpaotov mapaXeimovres; Galen, in 
Hip. Aph. i. 1 [xvii. B 354 ed. Kuhn] 
mepacba Tav amepacrev ovK doda- 
Aés), or “incapable of being tried or 
tempted”: and am. xaxéy might well 
be “incapable of being tempted by 
evil things,” ie. virtually “to evil,” 
though the phrase would in this sense 
be singular; so apparently Ps.-Ignat. 
ad Philip. 11 was rewpagtes rov 
areipactov; (? Leuc.) Act. Joh. 190, 
Zahn [c. 57* Bonnet] 6 yap cé (John) 
meipat@y Tov areipactov meipater; anda 
scholium in Oecumenius. In this way 
we gain a forcible antithesis to the 
following clause, but with the loss of 
causal connexion with the preceding. 
The active and passive senses being 
then excluded by the context, the 
neuter remains, if only it can be 
sustained philologically. Now while 
meat belongs to Epic and to late 
Greek, and has no middle except once 
in Hippoc. de Morb. iv. 327 T. ii. 
(Lob. ap. Buttm. ii. 267)1, the Attics 
used meipda and also the middle 
metpopat, Whence they had the verbal 
dreiparos in both passive and neuter 
senses, which cannot always be dis- 
tinguished. The phrase dreiparos 
kaxov, meaning “having had no ex- 
perience of evils,” “‘free from evils,” 


1 Moreover the difference in sense was 
broken down: retpafw=metp@uat in Acts 
Xvi. 7; xxiv. 6; (reading) ix. 26. _meipa- 
pat only in Acts xxvi, 21. In Heb. iv. 
15 for wereipacuévoy ‘tempted’ many 
mss. have remetpapuévor, 
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seems to have been almost proverbial : 
it occurs in Diod. Sic. i, 1; Plut. 
Moral. 119 F; Joseph. B. J. ii. 21, 4 
(cf. iii. 4, 4): Athenag. de resur. 18 
(where the Strasburg Ms. has dzei- 
paoros); Themist. vii. p. 92 B (Wetst.). 
It is quite possible that the two 
forms, having the strict passive sense 
in common, were at length used in- 
discriminately, dameipacros borrowing 
from dreiparos its wider range: and 
so we find in Theodoret de Prov. y. 
(iv. 560 Schulze), ovde yap av edeioaper, 
ei mavTeAas dreipacros aitav (sc. 
venomous serpents) 7 jyerépa vats 
pepernxe, But, even without sup- 
posing St James to have lost the 
distinction, we can readily understand 
that he may have seized the familiar 
dmeiparos kaxov, and by a permissible 
license substituted the kindred dzei- 
paoros in conformity with the weipato 
and rretpacpoi of his context. 

Similarly his xaxa are not, as usual 
in this phrase, misfortunes, but moral 
evils. In English the force is best 
given by the abstract singular, “un- 
tried in evil,” ie. without experience 
of anything that is evil. The argument 
doubtless is:—God’s own nature is 
incapable of contact with evil, and 
therefore He cannot be thought of as 
tempting men, and so being to them 
the cause of evil. Compare M. Aurel. 
vi. I 6 O€ ravrny (Thy Tav dAav ovciar) 
Stoukdv Adyos ovdepiav ey éavr@ airiay 
€xeu TOU KakoTrolety, Kakiay yap ouUK Exel. 

avros, Himself] That is, He for 
His part (not so others). This the 
proper sense of avrds is compatible 
with a neuter as well as with a passive 
rendering of dmeipactos: the order is 
not avros dé meipater 

metpater dé avrds ovdéva] This state- 
ment cannot possibly be taken in the 
original sense of reipager. The whole 
passage rests on the assumption that 
metpacpos as trial does come from 
God. The word has therefore in this 
place acquired a tinge partly from 
the misuse of it in the mouth of the 
man excusing himself, partly from the 
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kaxov of the following clause; it 
means “tries” in the sense that the 
man talks of “trying,” tries for evil, 
ie. tempts. 

At first sight it looks strange, taking 
this verse with the next, that St James 
in denying that God tempts is silent 
about Satan as the tempter, while yet 
he does in antithesis speak of a man’s 
own desire as tempting him. The 
silence cannot possibly arise from any 
hesitation to refer to Satan or to his 
temptations: that supposition is his- 
torically excluded by the general 
language of the N.T. St James asa 
Jew of this time would be more, not 
less, ready than others to use such 
language; and it lies on the surface 
of the early Gospel records on which 
his belief was mainly founded. 

It is striking that the Clementine 
Homilies, representing a form of 
Ebionism, ie. the exaggeration of 
St James’ point of view, lean so 
greatly on the idea of Satan as the 
_ tempter that they say absolutely, 
what St James here says only with 
a qualification, that God does not 
mecpatew at all. In contrasting sayings 
of Christ with false teaching, it says 
(iii. 55) Trois dé olopevors dtt 6 Geos 
metpacet, as ai ypapat éyourw, en, 
‘O movnpds €oTw 6 meipatwy: 6 kal 
avrov metpacas, probably from an 
apocryphal Gospel. And so on the 


theory that any doctrine of the O.T. . 


which the writer thought false must 
be an interpolation, he calls it a false- 
hood (iii. 43) to say that the Lord 
tried Abraham, iva yo ei vropever; 
and (xvi. 13) with reference to Deut. 
xiii. 3 he boldly substitutes 6 reipa- 
(wv emeipatey for the Lxx. repater 
Kupios 6 Oeos cov wtpas eidéva et 
K.T.A. 

This illustrates St James’ caution. 
He was as anxious as Hom. Clem. to 
maintain at all hazards the absolute 
goodness of God, but he entirely 
believed and upheld the O.T. language. 


OF ST JAMES 


[Lor 
4exaoTos 6€ TepaceTat 


Meanwhile to have spoken here of 
Satan would have been only substi- 
tuting one excuse for another. It 
was as practical unbelief to say, I sin 
because Satan tempts me, as to say, 
I sin because God tempts me. In 
each case it was an external power. 
What was needed to bring forward 
was the third factor, that within the 
man himself, and subject to his own 
mastery. The whole subject involved 
two mysteries, that of God as good 
in relation to evil, that of God as 
Providence in relation to human re- 
sponsibility. Explicitly and implicitly 
St James recognises both sides of 
each antinomy: he refuses to cut — 
either knot by the sacrifice of a 
fundamental truth. 

14. éxaoros S€ meipateras Ura THs 
idias émiOupias, but each man is 
tempted by his own desire| Here 
the particular temptation belonging 
to the mevpacyoi of persecution is ex- 
panded into temptation generally, to 
doing evil acts, not merely not per- 
sisting in good. It is violent to con- 
nect vo ris idias embupias exclusively 
with the following participles: v0 
goes naturally with a passive transitive 
verb immediately preceding, unless 
the sense forbids. There is no need 
to take either verb or participles quite 
absolutely: as often happens v6 x.7.X., 
standing between both, belongs to 
both, but especially to the verb as 
standing first. 

ériOupias, desire| This must be 
taken in its widest sense (cf. iv. 1) 
without special reference to sensuality: 
such desires as would lead to unfaith- 
fulness under the zeipacpoi of per- 
secution, to which the Epistle refers 
at the outset, are not likely to be 
excluded. It is not abstract desire, 
but a man’s own desire, not merely 
because the responsibility is his, not 
God’s, but also because it substitutes 
some private and individual end for 
the will of God: xara ras idias ém- 
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UTO Tis las émOupias eEeAkopuevos Kal deeaCduevos 


dvpias occurs 2 Pet. iii. 3 (cf. Jude 
16, 18); 2 Tim. iy. 3. 

The meaning of the Greek words 
needs nothing beyond themselves to 
explain them. But it is likely enough 
that St James had in mind, when he 
was writing, 27 ¥!, or “the evil 
impulse,” often spoken of in Jewish 
literature, starting from Gen. vi. 5; 
viii. 21 (“imagination”), properly the 
set or frame (m\acpa) of the heart or 
of its thoughts, occasionally identified 
with Satan, but oftener not. Cf. 
Weber, Syst. der alt-synagog. Pal. 
Theol. 204 ff., 223 ff. 

The representation of the desire as 
" a personal tempter, probably implied 
in this verse and clearly expressed. in 
the next, may contain the idea that, 
not being evil intrinsically, it becomes 
evil when the man concedes to it a 
separate voice and will instead of 
keeping it merged in his own person- 
ality, and thus subject to his authority. 
The story of Eve, with the Jewish 
allegories on the same subject, can 
hardly haye been absent from St James’ 
mind: but it does not meet his pur- 
pose sufficiently to affect his language. 
On the other hand he probably 
pictured to himself the tempter desire 
as a harlot. Here too a Christian 
distinction may be latent in the image: 
the desire tempts not by evil but by 
misused good (cf. v. 17). 

e€eAxopevos kal dedeaCdpevos, being 
enticed and allured (by it)| Aedreala, 
to allure by a bait (8édeap), is fre- 
quently used metaphorically, as here. 
*E&é\cko, a rather rare word, is not 
known to occur in any similar passage. 
The sense of Aristotle’s rAnyas AaBav 
kal mapa Tis yuvarkos eEeAkvo eis (Pol. 
Y. 10, p. 1311 b 29) is too obscure to 
supply illustration. Several commen- 
tators cite as from Plut. De sera 
num. vind. (no ref.), ro yAuKd rhs 
emOupias domep Séheap e&edxew: Plu- 
tarch’s real words are (p. 554 F), ro 


yrurd ths adtxlas domep SéAcap evOds 
e€edndoxe. The combination with 
deheafo has naturally suggested here 
the image of fish drawn out of the 
water by a line (of d€ EAkovaw- éeav 
dé efeAxvcOn és ynv—Herod. ii. 70, 
of the crocodile), in spite of the 
obvious difficulty that the bait ought 
to precede the line: but the whole 
conception is unsuitable to the passage. 
The simple ¢€Acm is used for the 
drawing or attracting operation of 
a love-charm (ivy&: so Pind. Nem. iv. 
56; Xen. Mem. iii. 11, 18; Theocrit. 
ii. 17 ff.; as duco Verg. Lcl. viii. 68) ; 
and soon came to be applied to any 
pleasurable attraction (Xen. Symp. i. 
7; Plat. Rep. v. p. 458 D with meiOevy, 
but éperikais dvaykais ; vii. 538 D, ém- 
mSevpara moras & éyovra, @ KoNaKeveL 
nev jpav THY Voxiy kal edXeee ep 
éavrd, metOec dé od Tovs Kal omnody 
perpiovs; Philostr. Hp, 39, xadds «i, 
kav pn OedAns, Kal mavtas €dkeis TS 
dpedoupev@, aaorrep of Borpves Kal ra 
pda kat ef Te GAXO avToparoy Kadov ; 
Athan. Or. cont. Gentes 30 on men 
leaving the way of truth, on which 
they have been set dia tras ¢£wbev 
avrovs €Akovaas Ooovas Tod Biov; 
Ael. NV. A. vi. 31). It is associated 
with déAeap, deAcafo, in Plut. Moral. 
1093 D, ai & amo yewperpias Kal dotpo- 
Noylas Kal dppovixns Spd kal srockidov 
éxoucat 70 dédeap [ndoval] ovdevds ray 
dywyipev amodéovew, EXxoveat kaba- 
mep ty rots Siaypdupacw. Philo 
says (i. 512), émidvula pev yap, oAKov 
éxovoa Svvapev, wal av qevyn Td 
mobovpevov Stoke avayxater. Such 
seems to be the sense here, ¢x being 
prefixed to denote the drawing out of 
the right place or relation or the 
drawing aside out of the right way: 
cf. éexxdive, exrinta, éxoTpépopat, €k- 
tpéroua, and especially (though not 
in N.T.) éédyo. The present tense of 
the participles expresses only the 
enticing and alluring action of the 
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> a \ 
Seira y erOuuia cvAd\aBotoa Tikrer duapTiav, 1 Oe 


€ / > ~ > ~ / 
ayapTia arroreAco Veioa ATTOKVEL Oavarov. 


desire, antecedently to its being 
obeyed orresisted. Renderings of e£e)- 
xopevos like “drawn astray,” though 
in themselves more expressive than 
“enticed,” would therefore involve 
an erroneous anticipation of the next 
verse. Cf. on this use of €Axw Creuzer 
in Plotin. de pulchr. pp. 249 ff. 

15. ira, next] Eira, when his- 
torical (in Heb. xii. 9 it is logical), 
marks a fresh and distinct incident, 
whether immediate or, as in the 
parable of the Sower (Mk iv. 17; 
Lk. viii. 12), after an interval. Thus 
here it separates the temptation from 
the yielding to temptation implied 
in cvAAaBoica. 

7 emOvpla, the desire] That is, 
either his desire generally, as the 
article in v. 14 suggests, or that 
particular desire of his which tempted 
him ; not desire in the abstract. 

cvAAaBovca rikret, concetveth and 
bringeth forth| The double image 
distinguishes the consent of the will 
(the man) to the desire from the 
resulting sinful act, which may follow 
either instantly or at a future time. 
On the other hand the compact phrase 
adopted from the O.T. (Gen. iv. 1, 
17 ete.) participle and verb brings 
thought and act together as a single 
stage between the temptations on the 
one hand and the death on the other: 
the sin dates its existence from the 
moment of consent, though it is by 
act that it is born into the world. 

duapriavy, a@ sin] This might of 
course be “sin”; but the individual 
sense suits the passage better; each 
special desire has a special sin for its 
illegitimate offspring. The personified 
sin of this verse is neither momentary 
thoughts nor momentary deeds, but 
has a continuous existence and growth, 
a parasitical life: it is what we call 
a sinful state, a moral disease which 
once generated runs its course unless 


My oma- 


arrested by the physician. 

1 O€ duapria droreAeobeica, and the 
sin, when it is fully formed] *Aro- 
ree Oeica is not exactly “full-grown,” 
a sense for which there is no authority, 
but denotes completeness of parts 
and functions either accompanying 
full growth as opposed to a rudi- 
mentary or otherwise incomplete state, 
e.g. of the winged insect in contrast 
to the chrysalis and the grub (Plato 
Tim. 73 D3; Pseud.-Plato Epinom. 
981 0; Aristot. H. A. vy. 19, p. 552a 
28; Generat. Animal. ii. 1, p. 732.4 
32; iii. 11, p. 762 b 4), or possessed by 
beings of high organisation (Aristot. 
HZ. A. ix. 1, p. 608b 7, man as com- 
pared with other animals ¢ye: ry 
vow dmorerekecuemy). Similarly it 
is used of mental or moral accomplish- 
ment (Xen. Hipparch. vii. 4; Oecon. 
xiii. 3; Lucian Hermot. 8, 6s Gv dro- 
reheaOn mpos dpernv). In virtue of its 
morbid life the sin goes on acquiring 
new members and faculties (cf. Rom. 
vi. 6; Col. iii. 5) till it reaches the 
perfection of destructiveness. It may 
be safely assumed that arorehecOeioa 
does not mean, as some suppose, the 
carrying out of a sinful thought into 
act, though purposes, desires, hopes, 
prayers are said amoredcicOa. The 
image requires in this place a sense 
applicable to a living being. 

drokvet Oavaroyv, giveth birth to 
death] The precise force of droxvéw, 
here and in 2. 18, is not altogether 
certain. Tixrw, which St James has 
just employed, is the usual literary 
word for the bearing of a son or 
daughter by the mother (only poets 
employ it of the father): it has refer- 
ence to parentage, the relation of 
mother to child. ’Aoxvéw, as most 
commonly used, is the medical or 
physical word denoting the same fact, 
but chiefly as the close of pregnancy 
(xvéw): thus a person named is very 
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vaobe, ddedpoi pov dyarntol. “raca door aya) 


rarely said dmoxveicGa:; while this 
verb is often applied to the young of 
animals, and in the case of human 
births the accompanying substantive 
is usually Bpédos or some other neuter 
form. Perhaps in consequence of 
this neuter and so to speak impersonal 
reference, dmoxvem seems further 
(though the evidence is scanty) to have 
been specially applied to cases of 
births abnormal in themselves or in 
their antecedents; as of Athene from 
the brain of Zeus (Hi. Mag. 371, 35); 
of misshapen animals (Herodian i. 
14, 1); or of one species from another 
(Phlegon passim) etc. Here there is 
no father. The birth of death follows 
of necessity when once sin is fully 
formed, for sin from its first begin- 
nings carried death within. 

For other images of the relation of 
sin to death see Gen. ii. 17; Ezek. 
xviii. 4; Rom. v. 12; vi. 21 (the nearest 
in sense to St James’ language), 23; 
Viwiteras t Cor. xv. 56; cf: 1 Jn 
v. 16. 

16. py mAavacbe, be not deceived] 
Occurs similarly 1 Cor. vi. 9; xv. 33; 
Gal, vi. 7: in each case the danger 
lies in some easy self-deception, either 
springing up naturally within or 
prompted by indulgent acceptance of 
evil examples without. The “‘wander- 
ing” forbidden is not wandering from 
right action, but from a right habit of 
mind concerning action. The middle 
sense “go not astray” is possible here, 
but the passive “be not led astray” 
is preferable (2 Tim. iii. 13; ch 1 Jn 
iii. 7). Delusions like these, St James 
means to say, would not be possible 
to men fully embracing the funda- 
mental truth “ Every gift” ete. 

adedpoi pov dyarnrol, my beloved 
brethren] So v. 19; ii. 5. The simple 
adeAdoi or adeAdot pov recurs often in 
the Epistle. 

17. The first part of this verse 
admits several constructions. The 
commonest makes dvwéev the pre- 


dicate, and xaraBaivoy x.r.d. epexegetic, 
“every good gift (or, giving) etc. is 
from above, descending etc.” : dvadév 
éorw is however a weak and unlikely 
phrase; contrast ¢k rdv dv eipi (Jn 
Viii. 23) with dyadev epyopevos (iii. 31); 
jv Sedopévoy cor dvoev (xix. 11). This 
difficulty is removed by making avwOev 
dependent on xaraBaivoy etc., which 
is thus taken into the predicate: but 
the substitution of éori cataBaivoy for 
xaraBaive: either is unmeaning or en- 
feebles the sense; in iii. 15, ovx gorw 
avtn 1 codia dvwbev carepyouern, the 
participle is adjectival or qualitative, 
as the next clause shews, while here 
a statement of fact is required. Both 
constructions are liable to a more 
fatal objection, incongruity with the 
context. The doctrine contained in 
them is clearly enunciated in the 
Apocrypha and still more by Philo, 
being an obvious inference from O.T, 
language; and little if at all less 
clearly by heathen writers; but it is 
out of place here. Though every good 
gift were from above, yet evil gifts 
might proceed from the same source ; 
and if so, the good God might remain 
the tempter. A perception of the 
difficulty has led Bengel and others 
into forcing an impossible meaning 
upon aca Sots ayan, “a gift (giving) 
altogether good,” and then extorting 
from this translation the sense “ no- 
thing but good gifts.” 

The true construction was pointed 
out by Mr Thomas Erskine (The un- 
conditional freeness of the Gospel, 
Edinburgh, 1829 [ed. 3] pp. 239 ff). 
The predicate is aya and réAcov 
avobev, “every giving is good and 
every gift perfect from above (or, 
from its first source), descending etc.”; 
paraphrased by Mr Erskine, “there 
are no bad gifts, no bad events; 
every appointment is gracious in its 
design, and divinely fitted for that 
design.” “AvwOey is more completely 
appropriate to réAecos than to dyadds 
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kal way Owpnua TéAELov avwley ert, KaTaBaivoy amd 


(cf. Symb. Antioch. Macrost. ap. 
Athan. de Synod. 26, p. 740 D [732 B 
Migne], ovdev yap mpoodaroy 6 xpioros 
mpoceiAnpev akiwpa, GAN’ avwbev ré- 
Aetov adrov kal r@ Tlarpt xara wavra 
Spotoy elvac memiorevcapev): but had 
its force been intentionally limited to 
rédecov (as Mr Erskine apparently 
assumes), it would hardly have been 
placed at the end; and it makes. 
excellent sense with both adjectives. 
On this view St James must mean by 
“every gift” every gift of God: the 
limitation is supplied by the context, 
and is further justified by the absolute 
use of 7 dpyn, [ro] O€Anua (see Light- 
foot, On Revision of the N.T., 105 f.), 
and by the converse use of dépov 
absolute for an offering of man to 
God (Mt. xv. 5; Mk vii. 11; Lk. xxi. 
4 [true text]). Thus i. 5 and this 
verse complete each other: God’s 
giving is gracious and ungrudging in 
respect of His own mind; it is good 
and perfect in respect of its work and 
destination: ddc1s and ayaéy form the 
intermediate link. 

ddars...dapnua, giving...gift] These 
cannot possibly be synonyms: rhe- 
torical repetition of identical sense in 
other diction is incompatible with the 
carefully economised language of all 
writers of the N.T., and here the words 
are emphatically distinguished by 
means of aca, ray, and the separate 
adjectives. The difference is probably 
double. Since ddcrs is often not less 
concrete than doua, and dwped (as 
always in Acts) than ddpnya, the 
variety of termination might have 
had no significance. But it was easy 
to use either doors and dwped or dona 
and depnua; so that the contrast of 
forms and genders would be singularly 
clumsy if it was not intentional. Adois 
occurs elsewhere in the N.T. only in 
Phil. iv. 15, where it is verbal, docews 
kat Anuwews: 80 Ecclus, xli. 19; xlii. 7. 
It is also verbal in Philo (Leg. Alleg. 
iii. 20, p. 100; de Cherub. 25, p. 154), 


being in the second place treated, 
like dwped, as a species of xapis. In 
one passage (Rom. v. 15 f.) St Paul 
distinctly employs dwped in the same - 
relation to Sapna as yapis to xapiopa 
(cf. Mart. Polye. xx. 2); and the 
other places where he uses dwpea gain 
force if it is taken as qualitative or 
semi-verbal (Rom. v.17; 2 Cor. ix. 15; 
Eph. iii. 7; iv. 7: so probably also 
Jn iv. 10; Heb. vi. 4). On this evi- 
dence, direct and indirect, the re- 
lation of “ giving” (so the Geneva and 
“Bishops’” Bibles) to “gift” must be 
accepted as distinguishing déc1s from 
dedpypa. 

Another difference, probably here 
subordinate, is independent of the 
termination. In the second passage 
cited above, and also Leg. Alleg. iii. 
70, p. 126, Philo distinguishes the dépa 
and Sduara of the uxx. in Numb, 
xxviii. 2 by value, calling dépa “ perfect 
good things,” and stating that ddc1 
is a “moderate grace” (apis péon), 
dwpea a “better” grace: but this 
conception is otherwise unsupported. 
On the other hand dwpotpa, daped, 
ddpnua usually imply free giving, some- 
times with anticipation of a return, 
but still not as matter of barter; 
and Aristotle (Zop. iv. 4, p. 125 a 17) 
chooses déors as an illustration of a 
“genus,” Swpea of a “species” ; “for 
dwped,” he says, “is a doors without 
repayment” (dvarddoros). This second- 
ary difference cannot be rendered 
concisely in English without exaggera- 
tion: and indeed depnua merely gives 
prominence to what in this context is 
already latent in dédc1s. Moreover in 
good Attic writers doc1s when not used 
technically is chiefly applied to Divine 
benefits, e.g. several times in Plato: 
so Plutarch (C. Mar. 46, p. 433 A) 
represents Antipater of Tarsus as 
counting up the happinesses (uaxa- 
piv) of his life at its end, xadarep 
PrAoxpyorov tis tuyns dracay ddow 
els preyadnv xdpw riOepevor. 
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dya6n, good] ’Ayabos denotes pro- 
perly what is good in operation and 
result to things outside itself, utility 
in the utmost generality (Mt. vii. 17 
ray dévSpov dyabov Kaprovs kadovds 
movet), and hence beneficence where 
there is a personal agent. So Kcclus. 
Xxxix. 33, “All the works of Jehovah 
are good (adya6a), and he (or, they) 
will supply every need in its season.” 
“Good” gifts in particular (not de- 
ceptive gifts of evil effect), and that 
as given by God, are the subject of 
a saying by our Lord (Mt. vii. 11; 
Lk. xi. 13) which St James may have 
had in view: but the conception is 
widely spread. 

tehewov, perfect] As dyabos ex- 
presses the character of the gifts, 
derived from the Giver, so réAecos 
expresses the completeness of their 
operation when they are not misused. 
Philo says Oéuis dé ovdev dredes aire 
xapifer Gat, da odoKAnpor Kab mayreNeis 
ai rou dyevyyrou Sapeal waoa @ar73)% 
xapiCera dé 6 Geos Trois UmnKdots aTedés 
ovdevy, mAnpn O€ kai réAeca avra 
(i. 447). 

avobev, from the beginning or from 
their source] The commonest sense 
“from above,” found in various similar 
passages, is harsh here in combination 
with the adjectives, though the ety- 
mology may have dictated the choice 
of the word, as specially appropriate 
to the subject of the verse. It is 
rather, as often, “from the beginning” 
(so Lk. i. 3; Acts xxvi. 5; Gal. iv. 9); 
or, with a slight modification, ‘from 
their source,” origin suggesting the 
ground antecedent to origin. Nearly 
similar is the use in Dion Cass. xliv. 
37: dco S¢ dvodev (“from their 
ancestry,” as the context shews) ékx 
modAov omepua avdpayabias vrdpxet ; 
Ps.-Demosth. p. 1125, zrovnpos ovros 
dvwbev éx Tod Avaxelov Kadixos; Athe- 
nag. de Res. 17, avrn yap trav avOpdrov 
7 piers, dvwbev kal kata yvepny Tod Trown- 
wavros cuykeKAnpwpéerny Exovca THY 


dveopadiay; Clem. Alex. Protrept. iv. 
p. 50, xpvoos éoTeToO > ya wd gOv,.. -Aidos 
éoriy, VI eoTiy eav dvobev vonons. 
God’s gifts are inherently good and 
perfect in virtue of His nature. 

kataBatyov, descending] Sc. “as 
they do.” This clause is explanatory 
of dvwev. They are good and perfect, 
because their source is good and 
perfect. 

Tod marpos tay matav, the Father 
of lights] In Greek literature and in 
Philo sarjp is sometimes hardly 
more than a rhetorical synonym for 
“Maker,” usually coupled with a more 
exact word such as sours or d7- 
puovpyos: but this lax use finds no 
precedent in Scripture, and leaves the 
sense imperfect here. God’s relation 
to finite things must include author- 
ship; but the authorship required by 
St James’ argument must be com- 
bined with likeness, and a higher 
perfection in the likeness. Hvery 
light is an offspring of the perfect 
and primal Light, and in some sense 
bears His image: its character as a 
light fits it to set forth that character 
of God to which St James makes 
appeal. Philo calls God “an arche- 
typal Splendour (avyn), sending forth 
numberless beams” (i. 156); “not only 
Light, but also [a light] archetypal of 
every other light, nay rather elder 
and more original (avdrepor) than an 
archetype” (i. 632); and “the primary 
most perfect Good, the perpetual 
fountain of wisdom and righteousness 
and every virtue,” “an archetypal 
exemplar of laws and Sun [?arche- 
typal] of sun, intellectual [Sun] of 
material [sun], supplying from His 
invisible fountains streams of visible. 
light to all that we see” (opara héeyyn 
T@ Breropév@) (ii. 254). 

“The plural ¢éra has various ap- 
plications, to lamps or torches, to 
windows, and to days. In the O.T. 
Tx, “light,” and Ws, “a light” or 
“9 Juminary,” are distinguished (mark- 
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edly in Gen. i. 3 ff, 18; contrast 14 ff). 
But the phrase ON occurs once 
(Ps. exxxvi. 7), the subject being the 
heavenly luminaries, and there the 
Lxx. also has dara (in place of the 
usual deworfpes), as it has again in 
Jer. iv. 23 with the same sense, but 
apparently not reading the Massoretic 
text. The next clause suggests that 
the luminaries of the sky were present 
to St James’ mind, nor indeed could 
he have forgotten the chief of visible 
lights: it does not however follow 
that they alone were meant to be de- 
noted by rav d@rev, which would 
more naturally include all lights, and 
that invisible as well as visible (see 
next verse and iii. 15, 17). The words 
“Father” and “lights” taken in their 
proper sense illustrate each other. 
Plutarch (ii. 930) uses the phrase 
ToAAa Tov poray quite generally, so 
far as appears, while his immediate 
subject is the moon. 

map @, with whom] This peculiar 
use of apd, too lightly treated by 
commentators, occurs in two other 
phrases of the N.T., both repeated 
more than once; mapa avOperos adv- 
varov GAN ov mapa be, mavta yap 
duvara rapa [ré] Oe¢ (MK x. 27; with 
Mt. xix. 26; Lk. xviii. 27); ov yap 
€oTw mpocwmoAnuyia mapa TO Oe@ 
(Rom. ii. 11; and virtually Eph. vi. 9). 
In the Gospel saying mapa avéparas 
is probably formed only in antithesis 
to mapa r@ Ge, itself taken from the 
common or Alexandrine text of Gen. 
XVili. 14, py ddvvatet mapa TO bed 
pjpa, where the original reading (Dov, 
Hil. a deo, B being deficient here) 
seems to be mapa rov Oeov, as the 
Hebrew suggests, followed by the best 
ss. of Lk. i. 37. The usage probably 
comes from the Hebrew instinct of re- 
verence which preferred “in the pres- 
ence of God,” “with God” (DY) to “in 
God” (2); so Ps. xxxvi. 10, rapa cot 
my) (@ijs; CXXX. 7, mapar@ kupio rd 
€Xeos kal modA} map aite AUtTpwars ; 
Job xxvii. 11, dvayyeAG vpiv ri éorw 
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év xeupt Kupiov, & éort mapa Tavroxpa- 
topt ov Wevcoua. Winer’s reference 
(p. 492 Moulton) to the “metaphysi- 
cal” conception of possession, power 
etc. (penes) is forced; and the fre- 
quent meaning “in the sight of” (v.27) 
is still less applicable. In the only 
classical passage cited (Matthiae, Wi- 
ner) Demosthenes uses mapa with 
depreciative circumlocution analogous 
to but not identical with the biblical 
diction, ef 8 ovdv éort Kat map enol tis 
éuretpia rovavtn (De Cor., p. 318), “if 
indeed any such skill does reside with 
me,” 

ovK én, can be no or there is no 
room for] "Ex is not a contraction 
of éveori, &veror, but simply evi, the 
Ionic form of év, retained in this Attic 
idiom like mapa without the substan- 
tive verb: so P. Buttmann Gr. Gr. 
ii. 375; Winer-Moulton, p. 96; Light- 
foot on Gal. iii, 28, where as in Col. 
iii. 11 the use is identical. The same. 
force adds indignant irony to St Paul’s 
question in I Cor. Vi. 5, odrws ov et 
ev vpiv ovdels aodos os K7.r.; “is it 
impossible that there should be among 
you etc.?”, as it adds playful irony to 
the suggestion in Plato’s Phaedo 
(77 B), padXov Fé pr) @s nudv SedidTwr, 
GW lows x Tis Kal ev nuiv mais dotts 
ra roadra PoBeira, “ perhaps it is not 
impossible that even among us etc.”: 
there is no reason to think that é 
ever becomes a bare equivalent of 
éori. 

mapadday7, variation] TapadAdo- 
oo, TapaAdakts, tapadAayn, are words 
of wide range, perhaps starting from 
the notion of alternation or succession 
attached to the adverb wapadvdé, but 
in common use applied to all kinds of 
variations (different states of a single 
thing), and then all differences as be- 
tween one thing and another; not to 
speak of several derivative senses, 
The various periodic changes of the 
heavenly bodies are doubtless chiefly 
intended here. In the North of 
Scotland the emperor Severus, says 
Dion Cassius (Lxxvi. 13), rv re rod Alou 
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mapad\akiy cal ro TOY Nwepdv, Tay 
Te vUKT@y Kal Tov Oepway Kal TOY xEL- 
pepwaov péyebos dxpiBecrara Katepa- 
pacev. There is of course no reference 
to parallax in the modern sense, 
though it was known (mapadda&is) to 
at least the later Greek astronomy. 
For the doctrine cf. Mal. iii. 6; Ps. 
cii, 25 ff. 

tpomns,change| Though rpomy often 
means a solstice and sometimes also 
an equinox, this sense is excluded by 
the combination with “shadow,” which 
must be intelligible through obvious 
phenomena without astronomical lore. 
Tpor7 is a favourite word with Philo, 
usually coupled with peraBoAn, denot- 
ing any change undergone by any 
object. Some passages approach this 
verse, as i. 80, “‘ When the mind has 
sinned and removed itself far from 
. Virtue, it lays the blame on things 
divine (ra Ocia), attributing to God its 
own change (rpomn)”; i. 82, ‘How 
shall a man believe God? If he learn 
that all other things change (rpémerav), 
but He alone is unchangeable (drpe- 
mros)”’; ii. 322, “It is unlawful that 
he [the high priest, Num. xxxyv. 25] 
should have any defilement whatever 
attaching to him, either owing to de- 
liberate act or in virtue of a change 
in the soul without purpose (xara 
Tpomiy tis Wuyis aBovAnrov: cf. Bov- 
AnGeis in v. 18).” 

St James may have had chiefly in 
view either night and day (cf. Bas. 
Hex. Hom. ii. p. 208, kai wE criacpa 
yiis dmoxputropevov nAlov yivdpevor), 
or the monthly obscurations of the 
moon, or even the casual vicissitudes 
of light due to clouds. 

drockiacpa, shadow] Hither the 
shadow cast by an object (more com- 
monly oxiacwa, as several times in 
Plutarch, 75 okiacpa tis ys, the 
shadow cast by the earth on the 
moon in an eclipse), or a faint image 
or copy of an object. On the strength 
of this second sense some late writers 


supposed St James to mean “not a 
trace (ixvos) of change”: but usage 
gives them no support, and shadow 
no less than change must form part 
of the primary image. The genitive 
doubtless expresses “belonging to 
change,” “due to change” (“shadow- 
ing by turning,” Geneva). 

The whole verse may be compared 
with 1 Jn i. 5 ff: here temptation to 
evil, there indifference to evil, is de- 
clared impossible for the Perfect 
Light. But here the name Father 
introduces an additional conception, 
illustrated in the next verse. 

A few lines may be quoted from a 
striking Whitsun Day sermon of An- 
drewes on the present verse (p. 752, 
ed. 1635). ‘‘Yet are there varyings 
and changes, it cannot be denied; we 
see them daily. True: but the point 
is per quem, on whom to lay them: 
Not on God. Seems there any recess? 
it is we forsake Him, not He us: it 
is the ship that moves; though they 
that be in it think the land goes from 
them, not they from it. Seems there 
any variation, as that of the night? 
it is wmbra terrae makesit: the light 
makes it not. Is there anything re- 
sembling a shadow? a vapour rises 
from us, makes the cloud, which is as 
a penthouse between, and takes Him 
from our sight: that vapour is our 
lust ; there is the apud quem. Is any 
tempted? it is his own lust doth it: 
that entices him to sin, that brings 
us to the shadow of death: it is not 
God; no more than He can be 
tempted, no more can He tempt any. 
If we find any change the apud is 
with us, not Him: we change; He is 
unchanged. Man walks in a vain 
shadow: His ways are the truth; He 
cannot deny Himself.” [iii. p. 374.] 

18. The details of this verse are 
best approached by asking to whom it 
refers. Does St James mean by ras 
“us” men, the recipients of God’s word 
of reason; or “us” sons of Israel (Jew 
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and Christian not distinguished), the 
recipients of God’s word of revelation 
generally; or “us” Christians, the re- 
cipients of God’s word of the Gospel? 
Several considerations appear to shew 
decisively that he meant mankind 
generally. First, the natural sense 
of xrizparey: a chosen race or Church 
would surely have been called a first- 
fruit of “men” (as Apoc. xiv. 4: cf. 
Jam. iii. 9), not of God’s ‘‘creatures” ; 
the force of xrucparwy is pointed by 
drexvnoe (“gayve...birth”). Second, 
the connexion with vv. 12—17, which 
evidently refer to God’s dealings with 
men generally: a statement applic- 
able only to Christians, or Jews and 
Christians, could not have been affixed 
to them with such close structure of 
language, or without at least some 
word of clear distinction. Third, the 
absence of articles with Ady@ aAn- 
Oecias: a Jew, much more a Christian, 
could not fail to call the revelation 
made to him “the word of [the] 
truth”; St James never indulges in 
lax omission of articles; and the sense 
excludes explanation of the omission 
by a specially predicative emphasis. 
Fourth, a comparison with 2. 21: if, 
as we shall find, rév éudburov Aoyor can 
mean only “the inborn word,” not any 
word proclaimed from without, there 
is a strong presumption that the 
“word of truth” of the earlier verse 
is the same. This conclusion is free 
from difficulty except on the assump- 
tion that St James could not call an 
inward yoice of God “a word of 
truth,” which will be examined below; 
and no other words of the verse favour, 
even in appearance, a more restricted 
reference. 

BovArnéeis, of set purpose] BovdAoua 
and 6é\@, though largely coincident 
in sense, and often capable of being 
interchanged, never really lose the 
distinction indicated by Ammonius, 
De diff. verb. p. 31, Botrer Oat pev 
éxt yovov Aextéov Tov Aoytkod, TO dé 
GéXerv kat emi adoyou (gov, and again 
(p. 70), OéXeuv wat BotrAcrOar ecw 
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Rey tis, SnrAdoer Ste dxovolws te Kal 
evAdyas opéyerai tiwos (quoted though 
not accepted by W. Dindorf in Steph. 
Thes.). ©é\w expresses the mere fact 
of volition or desire, neither affirming 
nor denying an accompanying mental 
process: BovAoua expresses Volition as 
guided by choice and purpose. Hence 
Bovdyn, “counsel,” agrees exactly in 
sense with BovAoua, and the deri- 
vative BovAevouat differs only by ac- 
centuating deliberation of purpose 
still further: accordingly BovAevopar 
is substituted for BovAoua in inferior 
mss. of Acts, v. 33; xv. 37; 2 Cor. 
We GP 

A distinction the inverse of this 
has been for many years traditional, 
founded on a part of Buttmann’s 
acute but not quite successful ex- 
position of Homeric usage in the 
Lexilogus (194 ff. E.T.). He observed 
that 6d is applied to “a desire of 
something the execution of which is, _ 
or at least appears to be, in one’s 
own power”; while BovAopa: expresses 
“that kind of willingness or wishing 
in which the wish and the inclination 
toward a thing are either the only 
thing contained in the expression, or 
are at least intended to be parti- 
cularly marked”: and he assumed 
purpose or design to be involved in 
the former kind of desire. But the 
observation does not sustain the in- 
ference. The cases in which we 
naturally speak simply of volition are 
just those in which action either fol- 
lows instantly or is suspended only 
by another volition of the same agent : 
while the separation of wish and in- 
clination from fulfilment exactly cor- 
responds with the separation of the 
mental process leading to a volition 
from the yolition itself, which is not 
in strictness formed till action be- 
comes possible. This view is in like 
manner illustrated by two accessory 
observations. In Homer the gods are 
said BovAecOa, not Ae, although 
their action is unimpeded. Buttmann 
explains this peculiarity by a respect- 
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ful intention to emphasize “the in- 
clination, the favour, the concession”; 
but it seems rather due to a feeling 
that the volitions of gods are always 
due to some provident counsel (Avs 
& éredciero Bovdn). On the other 
hand the antithesis Gy of te Geol Oé- 
Awot kal vpeis BovAnobe (Demosth. 
Olynth. ii. 20, p. 24, cited by Dindorf) 
probably rests on the contrast be- 
tween the absoluteness of the Divine 
yolitions and the human need of 
deliberation before decision. Again 
the meaning of inclination latent in 
Bovropa is often extended so as to 
include preference or relative incli- 
nation: but as a rule preference 
implies comparison, and comparison 
belongs to the mental antecedents of 
yolition, not to volition itself. 
BovAnOeis, like BovAcpevos, might 
doubtless mean “of His own will,” 
i.e. spontaneously, without compulsion 
or suggestion from without: but such 
a sense is feeble in this context. On 
the other hand it cannot by itself 
express graciousness of will, as some 
have supposed. If we give BovAopa 
its proper force, an adequate sense is 
at once obtained. Man’s evil thoughts 
of God are inconsistent with a true 
sense of his own nature and destiny, 
as determined for him from the be- 
ginning by God’s counsel. Thus the 
words “that we might be a kind of 
firstfruits of his creatures” would by 
themselves shew why St James might 
place the Divine counsel or purpose 
in the forefront. But there is much 
reason for thinking that BovAndels 
further refers to the peculiarity of 
man’s creation in the Mosaic nar- 
rative, as having been preceded by 
the deliberative words “ Let us make 
man,” etc. It is morally certain that 
the rest of the verse is a paraphrase 
of what had been said about the 
creation in God’s image: and if so, 


HJ. 


St James, in recalling God’s purpose 
concerning man, might naturally point 
to the mysterious language of Genesis 
which seemed to invest man’s creation 
with special glory on this very ground 
as well as on the other. It is at least 
certain that the same interpretation 
was placed on these words of Genesis 
by several of the Fathers (Philo’s ex- 
planation is quite different), and that 
without any apparent dependence on 
St James. It is probably implied in 
Tertullian’s remarkable fifth chapter 
against Praxeas (e.g. Nam etsi Deus 
nondum Sermonem suum miserat, 
proinde eum cum ipsa et in ipsa 
Ratione intra semetipsum habebat 
tacite cogitando et disponendo secum 
quae per Sermonem mox erat dictu- 
rus; cum Ratione enim sua cogitans 
atque disponens Sermonem eam effi- 
ciebat quam sermone tractabat). The 
language of others is quite explicit. 
Macarius Magnes (Fragm. Hom. in 
Gen., Duchesne De Macario Magnete, 
P. 39): kal ra py GAXa kriopara pypare 
pov maphxta. 6 S€ avOpwros éoxev 
efaiperov Te KaTa THY Toinow mapa 
ravta. BovAfs yap mponyoupévns 
extia6n, wa ex tovrouv SeyOy drurep 
KTlopa Titov vmrapyet TO yap Touw)- 
copev avOpwroy kar eikova muerépav 
kai xa’ opoiwoty ovdev erepov Seixyvow 
} Gre cupBotr@ expyoaro 6 TatTHp TE 
povoyevet avtod TO vid emt TH TovToU 
KaTackeuy K.T.A....BovAns yap éevepyera 
ro av [p. 1397 B—D, Migne]. 

amexunoev jpas, gave us birth] ie. 
at the outset, antecedently to growth. 
We are His children, made in His 
likeness. See note on z. 15. 

Aoy@ ddrnOeias, by a word of truth] 
This phrase is evidently capable of 
various senses, according to context. 
In O.T. (Ps. cxix. 43; Prov. xxii. 21 
bis; Eecl. xii. 10) it is a word of truth 
uttered by men in the common ethical 
sense, words of veracity or of faithful 
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steadfastness. In 2 Cor. vi. 7, ev oy 
adnOeias, it means “utterance of truth” 
in speaking such things as are true 
and recognised as true; the matter 
of it having been previously called 
6 Aoyos Tov Geod (ii. 17; and esp. iv. 2, 
Th pavepwoet tr. ddnbeias). This mes- 
sage of truth as a whole is called 
6 Aoyos THs GAnbeias Eph. i. 13; 2 Tim. 
ii. 15. In this last sense St James is 
understood by those who assume him 
to refer here directly to the Gospel. 
As seen above, this agrees neither 
with the absence of articles nor with 
the context. We must at least see 
whether the words cannot naturally 
bear a meaning which connects them 
with the original creation of man. 

It is at first sight tempting to have 
recourse to the Jewish conception of 
the Creation as accomplished by ten 
Words of God (“And God said”). 
So Aboth y. 1, “By ten Sayings the 
world was created,” and reff. in 
Taylor; Aristob. ap. Euseb. Pr. Ee. 
xiii. p.664 says that “ Moses has spoken 
of the whole creation (yéveow) of the 
world as 60d Aoyous.” In this case 
Aoy. aA. would be the actual words 
described as spoken. But it is not 
easy to see how they could be called 
doy. ad., and moreover this sense, 
while it would suit well with exricey 
or éroincev, does not harmonise with 
amekunoev, 

We must therefore seek the ex- 
planation rather in the distinctive 
feature of man’s creation in Gen. ii. 7, 
the special imbreathing from God 
Himself, by which man became, in 
a higher sense than the animals, “a 
living soul.” But how was this a 
word, a word of truth? The answer 
is given by looking back from the 
word of truth in the special Christian 
sense. St Peter (i. 23) speaks of 
_ Christians as dvayeyerynuevor not by 

(éx) a corruptible seed but an in- 
corruptible, du Adyou {avros Oeot Kat 
pévovros: he goes on to quote Is, xl. 
6—8 on the abidingness of the word 
of the Lord, and adds that this pjya 
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is rd evayyediodev eis dpas: in other 
words, the essence of the Gospel was 
an utterance (fjpa) of God’s Word or 
speech to mankind. Here the abiding 
word of God stands to the new birth, 
or renewal, in the same position as 
doy. Gr. in St James to the original 
Divine birth, and the word is called 
a seed. This large view of God’s 
revelation is, next, what we find in 
e.g. Ps, cxix., where the spiritual con- 
ception of God’s law, which pervades 
the psalm (and of which we shall find 
much in St James), is exchanged 
occasionally for a similar conception 
of His “word” or utterance (7. 142 
compared with 160), the word which 
abideth for ever in heaven. And now 
thirdly St James looks back beyond 
the Law to the original implanting of 
a Divine seed in man by God. By 
this Divine spark or seed God speaks 
to man, and speaks truth. This is 
the conception of Eph. iv. 24, roy cara 
bedy kricbérvra...ris adnOeias, and Col. 
iii, 10, els émiyywow kar’ elxdva Tov 
kricavros avrov. And so Aug. De 
Gen. ad lit. iii. 30 enquiring wherein 
consists the image of God says “Id 
autem est ipsa ratio vel mens vel 
intelligentia, vel si quo alio vocabulo 
commodius appellatur. Unde et 
Apostolus dicit, Renovamini ete.” ; 
and again (32) “Sicut enim post 
lapsum peccati homo in agnitione 
Dei renovatur secundum imaginem 
ejus qui creayit eum, ita in ipsa 
agnitione creatus est, ante quam de- 
licto veterasceret, unde rursum in 
eadem agnitione renovaretur.” Here 
the human agnitio is correlative to 
the Divine Aoyos. Philo (De opif. 28, 
p. 20) says yeyynoas avrov (Adam) 
6 marnp myyenovuxoy dice. (aov ovk 
épy@ povov adda kal rH Sia Adyou 
xetporovia xabiornot Trav Urb weAnvnY 
aravrev Baoréa, Thus the distinctly 
perceived word of truth of the Gospel 
enables St James to look back to the 
creation, and regard that too not only 
as a Divine birth, but as a Divine 
birth in virtue of a Divine seed which 
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was also a Word of truth, the means 
by which all other words of truth 
were to enter man. [See on 1 Pet. d.c.] 

eis ro, in order that| Itis needless 
here to consider the debated question 
whether eis ro with infinitive following 
a verb denotes always purpose, or 
sometimes only result (“so that”). 
Here Divine purpose is clearly meant 
(cf. iii. 3): the relation of man to the 
world is part of God’s plan, and cannot 
indeed be separated from His purpose 
respecting man himself. 

a@rapxnv twa Tov avrov (Y. éavTod) 
kricpatay, a kind of firstfruits of his 
creatures| Here again the phrase 
has force at all three stages of 
revelation. It is manifestly true of 
Christians (cf. Rom. xi. 16): true also 
of Israel, as Jer, ii. 3 dysos “Iopand r6 
kupio, apy7 (WNT) yernuarey avrod ; 
and again Philo de const. princ. 6 
(ii, 366) rd odpray “Iovdaiwr vos... 
TOU oUpmavtos avOpamwy yévous areve- 
. pnOn ofa ris amapx) Te ToinTy Kal 
matpt; and lastly of the human race 
(cf. Rom. viii.) 

krioparey| Wisdom ix. 2, kai rq 
copia cov karecxevacas[karacKevacas | 
avOpemrov iva dSeomo{n trav v1d god 
yevopevey kricparay. Amb, Hex. vi. 
75, Sed jam finis sermoni nostro sit, 
quoniam completus est dies sextus et 
mundani operis summa conclusa est, 
perfecto yidelicet homine in quo 
principatus est animantium univer- 
sorum, et summa quaedam universi- 
tatis, et omnis mundanae gratia 
creaturae.... Fecerat enim hominem, 
rationis capacem, imitatorem sui, 
virtutum aemulatorem, cupidum cae- 
lestium gratiarum. 

19. “Iore and gorw dé¢] So read 
for Qore and éorw without d¢, which 
is Syrian only, the connexion between 
the clauses not being perceived. 

“Iore may be either indicative or 
imperative. But St James (iy. 4) has 


the other form oiéareinindicative; and 
probably used this shorter and sharper 
form for distinction, to mark the im- 
perative; this being also the best 
sense. The N.T. writers commonly 
use oidare; but tore occurs in two 
other places (Eph. v. 5; Heb. xii. 17), 
both of which gain by being taken 
imperatively, the former in particular. 

Here St James repeats positively 
what he has said negatively in v. 16. 
In vv. 13—15 he was combating error; 
and then he finally says M7 wAavacbe 
as introductory to his fundamental 
doctrine of 17, 18. That doctrine 
being now set forth, he a second time 
calls attention to it on the positive 
side, as the basis of what he is going 
to say. “Know it well, my beloved 
brethren (the old address repeated). 
And on the other hand” (6¢, with 
tacit reference to the acquiescence in 
evil hinted at in v. 13). 


mas avOpwros] There is force in 
avOpwros with reference to v. 18. 
The expression is not equivalent to 
mas, but everyone of the human race, 
that race which is God’s offspring and 
endowed by Him with a portion of 
His own light. 

taxis eis TO axovoa] There are 
two grounds for this admonition: 
(1) suggested by Ady@ dAndeias (see 
v. 21); (2) the love of violent and dis- 
putatious speech was to be a special 
object of attack in the Epistle (c. iii.). 

The admonition itself is common 
enough among moralists (Greek exx. 
in Wetstein, Theile, etc.), and es- 
pecially in Ecclus. as y. 11—13; iv. 
29 (reading raxyvs with AN*, not rpa- 
xvs); xx. 5 ff. etc., and indeed in O.T. 
(Proy. xiii. 3 etc.). But in this con- 
nexion the sense must be more special, 
as also ». 20 shews; and the reference 
must be to speaking in God’s name or 
on God’s behalf. What is desired is 
a quick and attentive ear to catch 
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what God has spoken or is speaking, 
to be alive to any Adyos dAndcias of 
His, rather than to be eager to dictate 
to others about His truth and will 
in a spirit of self-confidence and 
arrogance, 

Then he goes on in a secondary 
way to Bpadds eis dpyjv, because this 
arrogance of magisterial speech was 
closely mixed up with violence of 
speech, zeal for God being made a 
cloak for personal animosities. 

20. dpyn yap avdpos, for a man’s 
wrath| Not “the wrath of man.” 
It is not exactly the broad distinction 
of human as against Divine wrath, 
which would require dv@pémov or trav 
dvOpérev; but a single man’s anger, 
the petty passion of an individual 
soul (cf. 1. idias émiOvpias, %. 14). 
Contrast Rom. xii. 19, r7 opy7, the 
one central universal anger, which is 
only a particular form of the universal 
righteousness. 

Stxavoovyny Geod ovx épyatera, work- 
eth no righteousness of God| Not 
“the righteousness of God,” but no 
righteousness which is a true part 
and vindication of God’s righteous- 
ness. The late text has ov xarepyaterar 
by a natural correction: this would 
more distinctly express result. Result 
is of course included in épyagfera, but 
the main point is that a man’s anger 
is not a putting in force, a giving 
operation to, any true righteousness 
of God, as it professed to be. 

21. 6 clearly marks the con- 
nexion of the verses, shewing that 
19 f. must be so understood as to 
prepare for défac6e and the accom- 
panying words, 

pumapiay kal mepioceiay, defilement 
and excrescence} These illustrate 
each other, being cognate though not 
identical images. mepioceia is by no 


means to be confounded with the 
semi-medical mepiccwpa, as it were 
the refuse of the body. The proper 
or usual sense of zepicoeia is simply 
abundance, superfluity; usually in a 
good sense as overflow; sometimes in 
a bad sense, as beyond measure. 

The special image here is evidently 
rank and excessive growth. So Philo 
interprets mepiréuveabe tr. oxAnpoKap- 
dias a8 r. repirras pices TOU tyeporKxot 
which are sown and increased by the 
unmeasured impulses of the passions 
(De vict, offer. ti. 258); also BAaorat 
mepittal...T. BraBepay éridvow (De 
somn. i.667); and other passages have 
the idea without the word, For the 
contrast to the original proper growth 
see Ps.-Just. De Monarch. i: ris 
avépantvns picews TO Kar’ dpxnv ovtu- 
ylav ourécews Kal owrnpias AaBovons 
eis emiyvwow ddnéeias Opnoxelas TE Tis 
eis Tov Eva kal mavr@v Seomotny, rap- 
ecgddaa els cidwromoias ebérpewe 
Backavia Td vrépBadXoy ris Trav avépa- 
may peyareorntos, Kal ToAAP xpov 
peivay TO Teptacoy bos Ws oixeiav 
kal adnOm rv mAdvnv Trois smoAXois 
rrapadidoat, 

Whether St James has trees parti- 
cularly in view may be doubted, but he 
probably means simply “excrescence.” 
The violent speech was not, as it was 
supposed to be, a sign of healthy life: 
it was a mere defilement and excres- 
cence on a man considered in his 
true character as made in God’s 
image. 

xaxias, malice] It might be quite 
general, “evil”; but it seems here to 
have the proper sense of “malice” : 
what was called “holy anger” was 
nothing better than spite. 

mpairnt, meekness] The word is 
contrasted with xaxias: the temper 
full of harshness and pride towards 
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men destroyed the faculty of per- 
ceiving whatever God spoke. 

Tov éudurov Adyor, the inborn word] 
A simple phrase, made difficult by the 
context. Heisen has 120 pages on it. 
Its proper meaning is “inborn,” or 
rather “ingrown,” “congenital,” “na- 
tural” (often coupled with dvorxés). 
It is used in opposition (Heisen 671) 
to Sidaxros, émixtntos, émeioakros, etc, 
This agrees with the derivation. ®ve 
or dvoua is to grow, or causatively, 
to make to grow, as of a living being 
putting forth fresh growings (growing 
teeth, beard, etc.), or a higher being 
creating that which grows, or a parent 
producing offspring. So eudvopa 
almost always is to be inborn in, to 
grow as part of. Where the causative 
use occurs (with one peculiar figura- 
tive exception Ael, NV. A. xiv. 8 of 
eels fixing their teeth in a bait), it is 
always said of a higher power (God, 
nature, fate) who causes some power 
or impulse to grow up in a man or 
other living being from birth. 

Occasionally there is a secondary 
ingrowth, a “second nature,” as we 
say; and both verb and adjective 
have this sense too. Thus Clem. Sér. 
Vi. 799, AapBaver roivuy tpopny pev 
mrelova 4 eyxevtpicOcioa edaia dia 70 
dypia eudpverda, i.e. “grows into” a 
wild olive, not “is grafted into,” which 
would be mere tautology after éyxev- 
tpicbeioa. Also euduros Herod. ix. 
94 of Evenius, cal peta traira avrixa 
éuduroy pavtixny eixev, ie. he had a 
Divine gift of prophecy, not as a 
receiver of prophecies, but as the 
possessor of a power within himself. 
Such passages as these are useless for 
shewing that the word can mean 
implanted. So also passages in which 
God’s bestowal of the gift is spoken 
of in the context. Thus Ps.-Ign. 
Eph. 17, Sia ri oyixol dvres ov yivo- 
peOa ppovipoi; Sia ri euqburov rd rept 
Gcod mapa ypicrod AaBovres Kpirnpiov 
eis dyvoiay xaramimroper, €€ duedelas 
dyvootrres TO xapiapa 6 ciAnhaper 
dyonres dmo\Nvpeba; Similarly Barn. 
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ix. 9, oidev 6 rH eudurov Swpedy rijs 
diSayjs avrod béuevos ev nuiv: where 
tT. d:dayns cannot be doctrine or reve- 
lation imparted to us, but an inward 
Divine teaching to interpret allegory, 
as is shewn by the parallel vi. Io, 
evAoyynTos 6 KUpLos Tuw@V, adeAdoi, oO 
copiav kal vouy Oéuevos ev nuiv Tt. Kpu- 
diey avrov: and still more the corrupt 
passage i, 2, ovrws (or, od Td) ¢udurov 
Swpeas mvevpatikns xapw «iAndare 
(<rijs before dap. C). 

It is therefore impossible to take 
T. €uutoy Adyoy as the outward mes- 
sage of the Gospel. He could never 
have used in that sense a word which 
every one who knew Greek would of 
necessity understand in the opposite 
sense. It may be that the idea of 
reception (d¢£ac de) is transferred from 
the external word : but in any case it 
has an intelligible meaning. The 
word is there, always sounding there ; 
but it may be nevertheless received 
or rejected. This notion of the 
reception of a word already within is 
like xtnoeoOe tds Woxds (Lk. xxi. 19), 
or xrac@at ro oxevos (I Th. iv. 4). 
There is special force in é¢udvrov 
contrasted with pumapiay cal mepicc. : 
these are unnatural, accidental; the 
yoice of the word within is original 
and goes back to creation. 

This sense (Schulthess and as against 
the wrong sense Heinsius in Joc.) 
has ancient authority. Oecum, (?e 
Did, Al) has g¢udurov doyov Kadet 
roy OvaxpiriKoy tov Bedriovos Kal Tov 
xelpovos, ka® 6 Kal Aoytkol écpev Kal 
kadovpeba, Of. Athan. Or. c. Gent. 
34, emiorpeyat dé Svvavrar edy oy eve- 
dvcavro pimov maons emOupias amo- 
Owvrat kat rorodToy amoviywrrat ews 
av ardbavrat may TO ovpBeBynKos addo- 
Tpiov TH Wuxi, Kal povny avrny dorep 
yeyovey amodeiEwow, i” ovtas ev adrp 
Ocwpioa tov rod matpos Adyor, KaP by 
kal yeyovaow e& dpyis Surnddow. Kar’ 
eixkova yap Ocod memoinra Kat kal 
Cpolwow yéyovev...d0ev kal dre mavra 
Tov emtyvbevra pimov Tis dpaptias ad’ 
éautns dmoridera, Kat pdvov To Kar’ 
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eixdva xaOapoy cvddrret, eikorws d1a- 
Aapmpuvbévros TovTov ws €v KaTénTp@ 
Oewpet ri eixova Tov maTpos Toy oyor, 
kal €v avr@ Tov marepa, ov Kal éorw 
elxov 6 owrnp, Aoyiferas x1.A. See 
also 33 fin., dua rovTo yotv Kal ris mept 
beot Oewpias exer THY Evvoiay, Kal avT? 
éauris yiverat odds, ovK €Ewbev, adr e& 
éavris AapBavovea tHv Tod Beod oyou 
yvoow caixaradnyw. Also Vit. Anton. 
20 (812 AB). 

tov Suvapevoy oa@oca tas Wuxas 
tpov] The simplest sense is right. 
The contrast is between life and death, 
the “soul” being the living principle; 
as Mt. xvi. 25 etc., but esp. Lk. vi. 9. 
[See note on 1 Peter i. 9.] 

This life-giving power as ascribed 
to the inborn word becomes intelli- 
gible if we consider it as differing at 
different ages of the world according 
to the stages of experience and of 
revelation. It is always the ¢estz- 
monium animae naturaliter Chris- 
tianae (cf. Rom. i. 19 ff), but the 
testimony becomes enlightened and 
enriched 2s time goes by. To 
Christians the inborn word speaks 
with the increased force and range 
derived from the Gospel: but what 
St James is referring to here is not 
the original reception of the Gospel 
as a word from without, but the re- 
newed reception of the word within 
whatever its message may be: it is 
the original capacity involved in the 
Creation in God’s image which makes 
it possible for man to apprehend a 
revelation at all. Of. also Deut. xxx. 
14 and St Paul’s comment on it in 
Rom. x. 6 ff. 

22, Thus far we have had the 
relation of hearing to speaking, and 
hearing has been commended before 
speaking. But the formalistic spirit 
of the Jewish Christians could give 
this too a wrong turn, as though 
hearing were all that were needed. 


There remained another antithesis, 
hearing and doing, and to this 
St James turns by way of precaution, 

yiverOe, shew yourselves] i.e. in 
hearing, to prove that you hear 
rightly. 

mownrai, doers] Cf. Rom. ii. 13; 
and Jam. himself vv. 23, 253; iv. 11. 
So with r. vozov 1 Mace. ii. 67. It is 
founded on our Lord’s sayings Mt. vii. 
24 etc., the close of the Sermon on 
the Mount, just as réAecot in v. 4 ex- 
presses the close of its first chapter 
(vy. 48) on the Old and New Law. 

mowntal Adyov] Not the Word 
whether external or internal, but any 
word that has authority. It is almost 
adjectival, “word-doers,” as we say 
“law-abiding,” “law-breakers.” 

axpoarai| used in N.T. only in the 
same passages, Rom. ii. 13 and Jam. i. 
23, 25. It expresses listening, but is 
specially used of the disciples or 
hearers of philosophers; and probably 
also in Judea, where the attendance 
on the rabbinical schools was strongly 
inculcated. 

Cf. R. Shimeon son of Gamaliel in 
Aboth i. 18, “All my days I have 
grown up amongst the wise, and have 
not found aught good for a man but 
silence: not learning but doing is the 
groundwork, and whoso multiplies 
words occasions sin.” So also y. 20, 
“There are four characters in college- 
goers. He that goes and does not 
practise, the reward of going is in 
his hand. He that practises and does 
not go, the reward of practice is in 
hishand. He that goes and practises 
is pious. He that goes not and 
does not practise is wicked.” And 
again y. 18, “There are four cha- 
racters in scholars. Quick to hear 
and quick to forget, his gain is can- 
celled by his loss. Slow to hear and 
slow to forget, his loss is cancelled by 
his gain. Quick to hear and slow to 
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forget is wise. Slow to hear and quick 
to forget; this is an evil lot.” But 
St James uses the common language 
in a wider sense. 

mapadoy{opevoe] The word occurs 
Col. ii. 4, where the context rather 
suggests “delude by false reasoning.” 
But it is very doubtful whether the 
word has that force. It has two chief 
meanings, not to be confused, from 
two meanings of Aoyifoua, to mis- 
reckon, cheat in reckoning, and so 
cheat in any way; and to misinfer, 
draw a wrong conclusion from the 
premises, but without implication of 
evil intent. It is used several times 
in Lxx. for simple beguiling, though by 
words. Lightfoot refers to Dan. xiy. 
[Beland D.]7. Of. Ps. Salom. iy. 12, 
14 (mapedoyicato ev Aoyous Ste ovK 
éotw opdv kai kpivav), 25. 

23. Katavootyr, taking note of] 
Not merely to see passively, but to 
perceive: as Plato (Soph. 233.) ov 
yap ™® KaTavod TO viv épwradpevor, 
“T do not catch the question.” Cf. 
Mt. vii. 3; Acts vii. 31, etc. 

To MporwmToy Tis yevérews avrod, the 
Jace of his creation] Not altogether 
easy. The phrase must be taken with 
T. Tpoxov tT. yevécews (iii. 6), but I 
speak only of the simpler case here 
presented. Here it is often under- 
stood as “his natural face” (A.V.), 
lit. the face of his birth, with which 
he was born, ie. his bodily face. But 
if such a meaning were intended, no 
such circuitous and obscure phrase 
would have been used ; 7. mpdcamov 
avrov would have been enough, no 
other face being mentioned, Also the 
image so presented has no force: if it 
is merely a case of hasty looking or 
intent looking, all that is said in ». 24 
is otiose. 

The yéveors is his birth strictly, in 


24 / \ 
KaTevonoevy yap 


antithesis to later degeneracy; but 
the face is the invisible face, the re- 
flexion of God’s image in humanity. 
St James is still consistently referring 
to Gen. i. The face which a man 
beholds when he receives the Divine 
word is the representation of what 
God made him to be, though now 
defaced by his own wrong doings. 
So Eustathius in Od. xix. 178, xat 
ovT@ pev 7 IInveddomn dxvet dSiopbotabac 
thy piow, Kal mepirrorépa alverOa 
avths, kal T. elkdva Tod ek yevérews 
mpoownrov Staypade etre petaypapery, 
where the contrast is between Pe- 
nelope’s natural face and its disfigure- 
ment by artificial cosmetics. 

There is special fitness in the word 
because it is used in Lxx. for Ni7?i7h 
and ny, and has thus (from Gen. 


ii. 4; v. I) given Genesis its Greek 
name. In itself the word is neuter in 
force, and in Greek philosophy it 
rather represents natural processes as 
governed by necessity, not by Divine 
will. But to a Christian Jew the only 
yéveois could be that of the Penta- 
teuch, Psalms and Prophets, the 
beginnings of things as coming from 
the hand of God; so that it virtually 
carries with it the association of our 
word “creation”; and it is to be ob- 
served that xriois, though found in 
Apocr, for “creation,” is never so 
used in Lxx. proper, though krifw (as 
well as moo) is; there being no 
Hebrew substantive meaning “ crea- 
tion.” Cf.2 Mace. vii. 23, 6 Tr. Koopou 
Kriotns, 6 mAdoas avOparov yeverw 
Kal mavtav e€evpayv yeveru. 

24. arevénoev, he takes note of] 
The verb as before: he sees himself 
and knows that it is himself that he 
sees, the new man xara Oedv kricOévra. 
The aorist denotes the instantaneous 
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and quickly passing character of the 
seeing. 

arreAndvbev, is gone away| He went 
away and remains away: a contrast to 
mapapeivas. It was a passing glance, 
not taken up into his life, but re- 
linquished. 

evdews ereddbero, straightway for- 
getteth| Again the aorist because 
the forgetting was a single and im- 
mediate act. 

orotos Hv, what manner of man he 
was| Le. his original image ante- 
cedent to change and becoming. Cf. 
Apoe. iv. 11, du rd O€Anua cov joa 
(not eiciv) cal éxricOncav, where Foray 
perhaps expresses the Divine idea, 
realised visibly in kricts. 

On the whole thought of the verse 
cf. Origen Hom. in Gen. i. § 13, 
“Semper ergo intueamur istam imagi- 
nem Dei, ut possimus ad ejus simili- 
tudinem reformari, Si enim ad 
imaginem Dei factus homo, contra 
naturam intuens imaginem diaboli, 
per peccatum similis ejus effectus est ; 
multo magis intuens imaginem Dei, 
ad cujus similitudinem factus est a 
Deo, per verbum et virtutem ejus 
recipiet formam illam quae data ei 
fuerat per naturam.” Also Athan. 
(Or. cont. Gent. ii. p. 3) speaks of man 
as having nothing to hinder him from 
attaining to the knowledge concern- 
ing the Divinity, for by his own purity 
(xaOapdrnros) he always contemplates 
the image of the Father, the God- 
Word, in whose image also he is made, 
.--ikavy S€ 7 T. Wuyns Kabaporns éort 
tov Gedy Oe éavrijs Karomrpiler Oa, as 
the Lord also says, Blessed are the 
pure, ete.” See also the passage cited 
above on ®. 21. 

So also virtually (though confusedly) 
Oecum., but supposing the word to be 
the Mosaic Law (da 7. vopov pavéa- 
vovres oiol yeyovapuev) and again speak- 
ing of a spiritual (voyrov) mirror. 


25. mapaxiwas, looketh into] The 
notion of a steady gaze has been im- 
ported into the word from the context, 
and prematurely.” It seems never to 
have any such meaning. Kumrew and 
all its compounds express literally 
some kind of stretching or straining 
of the body, as up, down, or forward. 
Tapaxinre is the stretching forward 
the head to catch a glimpse, as 
especially through a window or door, 
sometimes inwards, oftener outwards. 
When used figuratively, as here, it 
seems always to imply a rapid, hasty, 
and cursory glance. Sco Luc. Pise. 30, 
karedy povoy mapéexvia els ta 
vpérepa, the speaker says to the philo- 
sophers: “As soon as ever I had 
merely looked into your world, I 
began to admire you, etc.” ; Bas. Zp. 
Ixxi. § 1, ef d€ 6 Seiva dprt mapa- 
KUwat piroripovpevos mpos tT. Biov T. 
Xpiottavov: “If so and so making it 
his ambition just now to cast a glance 
at the life of Christians, and then 
thinking that his sojourn with us 
confers on him some dignity, invents 
what he has not heard, and expounds 
what he has not understood”: where 
all turns on the slightness and super- 
ficiality of the acquaintance; Philo, 
Leg. ad Gai. 8, p. 554, mod yap rois 
idiwrais mpd pixpod Oéuts els ryyeporexfs 
(imperial) yYuyjs mapaxiyrar Bovdev- 
para; Ach. Tat. ii. 35 [cf. Jacobs, 
p. 593] of beauty that apaxiyav 
povoy otyerat; D., Cass, Ixii. 3, Boadicea 
of the Romans, é& otmwep és riv 
Bperavviay obrot rapéxuway, ‘‘ from the 
time that these men put their heads 
into Britain”; lxvi. 17, of emperors 
who partly reigned together, each of 
them believed himself to be emperor 
ag’ ov ye kai és rovro mapéxuper, “from 
the time that he put his head into 
this,” ie. began at all to reign (lii. 10 
is not quite so clear); Demosth. Pil. 
i. 24 (p. 46 fin.) auxiliary troops mapa- 
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KUWavta emt tov T. moAEws ToAEpOr, 
mpos *ApraBaf{ov Kai mavraxot waddov 
otxerat mACovra:: they just shew them- 
selves for the war, and then sail off. 

St James could not have used such 
a word to contain within itself steady 
looking, and it must therefore have a 
meaning analogous to Lk. ix. 62, 
putting hand to the plough, the stress 
being on wapapeivas. It answers to 
karevonoev éavtdv. [See ont Pet. i. 12.] 

vopov Téedevoy Tov THs EAevOepias, a 
perfect law, even that of liberty] 
Here the word has become a law, but 
a perfect law, just as they are inter- 
changed in Ps. cxix. The starting 
point is language such as we find in 
that Psalm, also Ps. xix, 7: but 
Christ’s word in the Sermon on the 
Mount (Mt. v. 48), itself founded on 
Deut. xviii. 13, is the main source, 
that being the sum and climax of 
Mt. y., the subject of the new or 
rather subjacent Law. (On the re- 
cognition of the heathen as having a 
law and covenant see Isa. xxiv. 5 and 
Delitzsch and Cheyne.) Thus St 
James refers at once to the Gospel 
and to what was before the Law (ef. 
Rom. ii. 14 as to the heathen) : his 
“perfect Law” unites both. It is 
perfect, as expounded by our Lord, 
because it deals not with single acts 
but with universal principles. 

rov Tis eAevbepias| In what sense? 
Irenaeus thinks of free-will: but that 
is not in the context. In Luxx. ddev- 
Oepia is never used in any such 
figurative or ethical sense. The 
nearest approach in sense is in Ps. 
exix. 32, 44f.,96 (2M, 37), “broad,” 
mAative, matvopcs, mAareia), where 
the reception of God’s law is repre- 
sented as giving spacious room in 
which to walk, remoying the narrow- 
ing bondage of petty personal desires 
(ef. Wordsworth’s Ode to Duty). The 
idea of the Law as a source of free- 
dom was not strange to the later 


Jews: so Aboth iii. 8 (R. Nechoniah 
Ben Ha-Kanah), “ Whoso receives 
upon him the yoke of Thorah, they 
remove from him the yoke of royalty 
and the yoke of worldly care,” etc. 
(p. 60); also Perek R. Meir (= Aboth 
vi.) 2 (R. Joshua Ben Levi), “ It (the 
Bath Kol) saith, And the tables were 
the work of God, and the writing was 
the writing of God, graven upon the 
tables (Ex. xxxii. 16); read not cha- 
ruth ‘graven’ but cheruth ‘freedom,’ 
for thou wilt find no freeman but him 
who is occupied in learning of Thorah” 
(p. 114, with Taylor’s note) ; and also 
Philo, Q. omn. prob. lib. 7 (ii. 452), 
door dé pera vopov Caow édevbepor : but 
he has also the Stoic language about 
the freedom of the wise man: cf. 
Sacr. Ab. et Cain, 37 (i. 188). But 
St James seems to mean more than 
ethical result; rather the character 
of the law, as positive not negative 
(“ Thou shalt love...”) and depending 
on expansive outflow, not on restraint 
and negation. 

kat mapapeivas, and there con- 
tinueth| The first meaning is to 
“stay where one is”: then to “stay 
with a person loyally’: also abso- 
lutely to “persevere,” esp. in contrast 
to others who fall away. Diod. Sic. 
(ii. 29), contrasting the Greeks with 
the Chaldaeans and their hereditary 
lore says: mapa 8d€ rois "EXAnow 6 
mohvs amapdoKevos mpocidy oe more 
ths procodias drrerat, kal péxpe Tivos 
pirorovncas amndGe, mepiomacéeis 
td Biwrixhs xpetas, oAiyou Sé mavrehds 
émt pirrocodiay amoduvres épyodaBias 
evexev Tapapévovoty ev TH paGypare. 
The idea then probably is “perseveres 
in” the law, not perseveres looking at 
it, nor abides beside it. So Ps. i. 2, 
kal €v T. vOu@ avTOU pedeTH TEL Nuépas 
kal vukros. 

yevopevos, shewing himself] As 
yiverOe in %. 22. 

akpoartns emAnopovis...Trountis épyou, 
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a hearer that forgetteth...a doer that 
worketh| The first genitive must 
be adjectival: not exactly an adjective 
“a forgetful hearer,” but a hearer in 
contrast to a doer, and so character- 
ised by forgetting. This sense of a 
characteristic, or even something 
stronger, is always to be traced in 
these Hebraistic genitives in Greek. 
In like manner épyou is quasi adjec- 
tival, and so without the article: with 
the article it would have to be in the 
plural. 

paxdpios| not evrAoynros. “ Happy” 
in the sense “to be envied.” He may 
have delight in it or he may not: the 
state itself is good and desirable: if 
he is in a right mind, he cannot but 
delight in it. This paxdpios hardly 
goes back to the Sermon on the 
Mount (it comes nearer Jn xiii. 17): 
rather it is to be referred, if any 
whither, to the Psalms, not least to 
Peers 

ev tH tmomoe, in his doing] Not 
dua rhv r. Not a reward, but a life. 
His action is the action that is right 
and therefore paxapia, It refers back 
to srounrns. 

26. doxei,seemeth] Sc. to himself, 
as often. 

Opnokés, religious} An interesting 
but extremely rare word. Not known 
except here and in Lexicographers ; 
Latt. religiosus. The derivation is 
probably directly from rpéo, and it 
seems to mean one who stands in awe 
of the gods, and is tremulously scru- 
pulous in what regards them. The 
actual renderings in Lexx.are strange: 
Hesych. érepddogos, evyems (2); Lt. 

. Mag. and Suid. érepodofos ; Et. Gud. 6 
érepodo€os, aiperixds. Oecum. (Did.), 
having previously said that @pnoxeia 
denotes something more than faith, a 
knowledge of secret things (xpudiar), 
interprets 6pnoxéds as ‘‘ one who knows 
and exactly keeps the things hidden 


Ei ris Soxel Opnokos eivat py yadwa- 


(droppynrev) in the Law.” We get 
more help from other glosses in He- 
sych. 6péEaro epuddkarto, éreBacOn ; 
Operkn ayy, mavra evd\aBoupévn; 
Opeakés mepirros, Secodaipov. None 
can come from this passage: so that 
they attest other lost passages, all 
having the idea of cautious observance 
of religious restrictions, sometimes 
spoken of with praise, sometimes with 
blame. This exactly answers to the 
proper meaning of religiosus, as of 
religio which is properly the gather- 
ing up of oneself in awe, and conse- 
quent scrupulousness, It thus belongs 
to an early stage of what we now call 
religion, containing indeed elements 
which are and must be permanent, 
but still as a whole narrow and im- 
mature, not including faith in God or 
love of God. Now this was just the 
spirit of much of the later Judaism, 
notwithstanding its opposition to the 
spirit of the prophets and of much 
else in the O.T., and it was apparently 
getting the better of the Jewish 
Christians. Men prided themselves 
on a special religiousness because (as 
in the Gospels) they made clean the 
outside of the cup and of the platter 
and tithed mint and cummin. Thus 
the word, though not here used in an 
evil sense, is used probably in a 
limited sense, in the sense which 
these persons would use for them- 
selves, O@pnoxos would be the word 
which they would choose to express 
their ideal man. 

These two concluding verses of ¢. i. 
bring together the two points of 
Christian conduct, which he has been 
dwelling on since v. 19. From 19 to 
21 he taught slowness to speak and 
so here he teaches the bridling of the 
tongue. From 22 to 25 he taught 
doing as against barren hearing: and 
so here and in &. 27 he gives illustra- 
tions of rightful doing. 
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TovTou patas 1 Opnokeia. 


7OpnoKeia Kalapa Kat 


26. éavrod bis] adrod 


xatwaywyov yMdocayv éavrod, bri- 
dling his tongue] A very common 
figure, worked out more fully in iii. 2 ff. 

dmaréy xapdiav éavrod, deceiving his 
heart] This answers to mapadoyi{o- 
pevos €avtovs in v.22. Heagain,as in 
20, implies that the unbridledness of 
tongue aimed at was one which was 
defended as the speech of uncom- 
promising zeal. 

paraws, vain, to no purpose] At 
once unreal in itself and ineffectual. 
Of. paraia 7 miotis tar (1 Cor. xv. 17). 
It is much used in the O.T. for the 
futility of idols and idolatry (and 
hence in N.T., Acts xiv. 15; cf. 1 Pet. 
i. 18), and so Jer. x. 3, ra vopeua r. 
éOvav paraa. But still more Isa. xxix. 
13 (repeated by our Lord Mt. xv. 8f.; 
Mk vii. 6 f.), parny dé c€Bovrai pe, etc. 
(uxx. not Heb.); especially applicable 
here to a depravation of the true re- 
ligion. 

Opnoxeia, religion] A far commoner 
word than Opnoxos, and probably of 
wider sense, but still a word of very 
limited history. It occurs twice in 
Herod. ii. 18, 37, both times with 
reference to the Egyptians, first about 
an abstinence from certain flesh, and 
the second time (a\Xas re Opyoxias 
émcredéovat) about white robes, cir- 
cumcision, shaving, frequent washings, 
ete., all cases of personal ceremonial 
(so also Opnoxevo ii. 64). It is ap- 
parently absent, as also Opnoxeva, 
from Attic literature: but like many 
words found in Herod. came into use 
in late days. It is doubtful whether 
there is any earlier instance than this, 
except Wisd. xiv. 18, 27 (-evo xi. 16; 
xiv. 16), all of worship of idols or 
lower creatures. In N.T. in a good 
sense, r. jet. Opnoxeias, Acts xxvi. 5, 
which illustrates the use of «i tis... 
Opnoxes: and in St Paul (Col. ii. 18) 
Op. tT. dyyAoyv (also 23, €6eAo8pnoxeia). 


It has a more positively bad sense in 
Philo, Quod deter. pot. 7 (i. 195), where 
a man who uses purifications or 
lavishes wealth on temples and heca- 
tombs and votive offerings is called 
Opnokeiay avri dototnros nyovpevos. 
But shortly afterwards Clem. Rom. 
uses it freely in a good sense (xlv. 7), 
tav OpnoKkevorvrav T. peyahorpenn Kal 
evdofov Opnokeiay r. typiorov, and lxii. 1, 
rept fev TOY aynkovTay TH aoriakeles 
npov, the virtuous life “suitable to 
our worship” of God, as just ex- 
pounded by a prayer. And still more 
strongly Melito, p. 413 Otto, ovk« éopev 
iOwv Oepamevrai, dAXAa povoy Oeod Tov 
mpo mavry...kal T. XptoTov avrov... 
éopev OpnoKevrai : where OpnoKevrai is 
equal to or better than Oepazevrai. 
And so often in the Fathers and other 
later writers. What is commonly said 
that @pnoxeia means only ritual is not 
exact. Opnoxeia is simply reverence 
of the gods or worship of the gods, 
two sides of the same feeling. The 
reverence gives rise to ceremonial 
rites, not of worship but of abstention, 
which are often called 6pycxeia. The 
worship was expressed in ritual acts, 
which sometimes are called Opncxeia, 
esp. in the plural @pycxeta. But the 
fundamental idea is still what under- 
lies both. Besides, however, the exx. 
already cited, there are others which 
especially connect it with Jewish 
ceremonial religion, as 4 Mace. v. 6, of 
refusal to eat pork or things offered to 
idols. Thus St James is still using 
the word preferred by the Jewish 
Christians, not that which he would 
have chosen independently. 

27. Opnoxeia xabapa kal dpiavros, 
a pure and undefiled religion] Itis 
not 7 xa. cat dp. 6p. He does not 
say or mean that what follows includes 
all that can be called pure and un- 
defiled religion. 
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Why these particular words, xadapa 
and dyiavros, rather than dAnOu7q or 
some such word? Because he is still 
keeping in view the pretension made 
on behalf of the yain religion, viz. 
that it was pure and free from pollu- 
tion. This alone would suffice to 
shew that St James had chiefly in 
view ceremonial Opycxeia, the washings 
and purifications of late Judaism, mul- 
tiplying Levitical ordinances, These 
terms which you claim, he means, for 
your vain Opnckeia do really belong to 
something very different (Lk. xi. 41). 

mapa] In His sight, in His presence, 
and so in His eyes, 

t@ bed kat rarpi] The two names 
are probably combined with reference 
both to what has preceded and to 
what is going to follow. The false 
religion spoke much of God, but 
forgot that He was also Father. A 
true sense of being His children would 
lead to a different conception of Him 
and of the kind of service acceptable 
to Him, And again, to think of Him 
as Father was to think of men as 
brethren; a point of view forgotten 
in this Opycxeia which set no store on 
such brotherliness as is involved in 
the visiting of orphans and widows. 

émioxértecba, to visit] The word 
is often used in O.T. of God visiting 
individual persons or His people: but 
no case like this. Ecclus. vii. 35 has 
it of visiting the sick, and so Test, 
Sim.i; Mt. xxv. 36, 43 (the latter ev 
dvAaky as well as doOevovvra): and 
it seems an ordinary Greek usage as 
Xen. Cyr. v. 4. 10; Mem. iii. 11. 10; 
Plut. Mor. (ii. 129 0, r. pidous do- 
Gevouvras); Luc. Philops. 6. 

The word must doubtless then be 
taken literally: not the mere bestowal 
of alms, but the personal service. 
The Bible represents God as specially 
taking thought for the fatherless and 


widow, as their “father,” Ps. Ixviii. 5 
(cf. Deut. xxvii. 19; Isa.i.17; Ecclus. 
iv. 10). In contrast Mk xii. 4o (|| Lk. 
xx. 47), the devouring widows’ houses 
is a mark of the scribes. 

domaov, unstained] Quite a late 
word, apparently not extant before 
N.T The force of the word here is 
that after St James has noticed the 
acts of brotherly care towards orphans 
and widows, he returns to the claim 
of purity, as though to point out that 
there was indeed a purity and unde- 
filedness in the strictest sense to be 
pursued, not from fictitious and arti- 
ficial pollutions, but from a power able 
to infect and pollute the inward self. 

axd Tov Kocpov, from the world) 
The use of xocpos here is remarkable. 
The word can hardly be used neutrally 
here, as though St James meant only 
that the cocpos contained things that 
might bring moral defilement. The 
koopos is evidently thought of as itself 
defiling. The same comes out yet 
more strongly in iv. 4, and probably 
also in the difficult iii. 6. We are 
used to this language as conventional. 
But it needs investigation as to its 
strict meaning and origin. There is 
nothing of the kind in the first three 
Gospels or in the Acts or (strange to 
say) the Apocalypse or Hebrews: 
very abundant in St John’s Gospel 
and first Epistle; and 1 Jn. ii. 15 
furnishes a remarkable parallel to iv. 
4. It is not very clear in St Paul 
(2 Cor. vii, 10), 6 x. odros [1 Cor. iii. 
19; ¥. 10; vii. 31; Eph. ii, 2] being, 
at least partly, a different conception ; 
but it is found in 2 Peter, distinctly 
in ii. 20, ra pudopata rt. Koopov (ct. 
door), and indirectly i 4; ii. 5 
(bis); iii, 6. Thus it is clear in St 
John’s Gospel and Epistle, 2 Peter, 
and St James, There is nothing to 
be made of the common Greek sense 
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as the visible universe, or the order 
of it. This physical sense seems to 
belong to some places where the word 
is used, but not to those where the 
kocpos is in any sense evil. 

The conception must be Jewish: 
can it be traced back to the O.T.? 
Certainly not the Greek word from 
the ~xx., for there it has only the 
“order” or “ornament” meanings. 
In the Apocr. it is the world, but not 
in an evil sense. In the Lxx. its 
place is apparently taken by oixoupévn, 
which represents the Heb. ban, a 
curious ancient word, always used 
without the article, meaning appar- 
ently at first the fruitful soil of the 
earth, and then as a virtual synonym 
of “earth,” but esp. earth as the 
habitation of men. Sometimes, like 
“world,” it is naturally transferred 
to the collective races of men. Hence 
we get an intermediate sense in Ps, 
ix. 8, where God appears as judging 
ban in righteousness, and the phrase 
is repeated in the later psalms, xcvi. 
13; xeviii. 9. But it acquires a 
more distinctly bad sense in the 
early chapters of Isaiah, xiii. 11; xiv. 
17 (21); xviii. 3; xxiv. 4 (see foll. vz. 
for sense); xxvi. 9, 18. In these 
passages it means the sum of the 
fierce surrounding heathen nations, 
the powers of the heathen world 
at once destructive and corruptive 
(xxvi. 9), and see Cheyne’s note, 
who calls attention to two points: 
“(1) the Jews are in constant inter- 
course with the heathen; (2) they 
suffer, not merely by their political 
subjugation, but by the moral gulf 
between themselves and the heathen.” 
Thus ban is virtually the ideal 
Babylon of the prophets and still more 
of the Apocalypse. Delitzsch (Isa. 
xxvi, 18) rightly calls it a xdcpos: 
and conversely we may say that the 
N.T. xéouos probably came from this 
source, 


To Jewish Christians scattered 
through the Empire, to the Christians 
of Ephesus (1 Jn), the contact with the 
heathen world would be a perpetual 
source of moral danger, and they 
would be tempted to all sorts of risks 
from trying to avoid collisions with it. 
Its injurious effects would be many ; 
but their prevailing characteristic 
would-be defilement. In St John, 
and perhaps to some extent here, we 
have the paradox of the holy people 
itself becoming the world, by putting 
on in other forms the maxims and 
practice of an outer world. At all 
events the evil is conceived of as 
residing not in anything physical, but 
in a corrupt and perverted society of 
men. This is probably always the 
true ethical sense of “world.” Thus 
the two clauses answer to each other 
in respect of the outward objects of 
the two forms of pure religion: the 
one is a duty of communication with 
men for good, the other a duty of 
avoiding such evil as comes from com- 
munication with men. 

The whole verse has doubtless a 
paradoxical shape, though this is ex- 
plained by the latent antithesis to the 
spurious Opyoxeia. But in any case 
the conception is that of Isa. lviii. 
3—7 (esp. 6); Zech. vii. 4—10. 

It closes the paragraph 19—27 
with a general statement as to re- 
ligion, corresponding to ov. 17, 18, 
which form a general statement as to 
theology concluding the first section. 

II. 1. adeAdpoi pov] The preface 
being ended St James turns to the 
special points of practice which he 
had directly in view. He makes no 
further exordium, but breaks at once 
in medias res with this personal 
appeal, putting dd. pov in the fore- 
front. It does not occur again at the 
beginning of a sentence till the close 
(v. 19). 

In what follows in this verse three 
points of construction require con- 
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2. Xpirrod] Xpiorod, 


sideration: the mood and general 
force of s)...€yere ; the nature of the 
genitive rod xupiov in connexion with 
Thy tiorw; and the construction and 
consequent interpretation of rijs dd€ns. 
pi) ev rpocwToAnpwpias éxere] This 
is often, naturally enough, taken as an 
imperative: but this gives a rather 
tame sense, and gives no exact sense 
to ev mp. €xere, and especially to the 
position of év mp. as coming before 
éxere. It is more natural to take it 
as an interrogative appeal to their 
consciences: “Can you really think 
év mpocwmoAnpyias that you are 
having or holding the faith etc.” 
The plural -as probably expresses 
“in (doing) acts of.” When words 
having an abstract sense are in the 
plural, the meaning is either different 
kinds (as “ambitions” = different kinds 
of ambition) or different concrete acts 
or examples. The abstract has no 
number strictly speaking: but a plural 
at once implies a number of singulars 
to make it up, and (apart from kinds) 
things concrete can alone benumbered. 
mpocwroAnuias, acts of partiality] 
This group of words has a Hebrew 
origin. 25 NY}, “to receive the face 
of,” is much used in different books 
of the O.T. for receiving with favour 
an applicant, whether in a good or 
bad sense. The exact force of the 
phrase is not clear. SW) has not 
the strong sense “accept,” “welcome,” 
but rather either simply “take” or 
“lift up,” and some accordingly adopt 
“lift up.” Against this Gesen. Thes. 
915 f. (cf. Hupfeld on Ps. Ixxxii. 2) 
has argued with much force: but he 
has not succeeded in explaining the 
precise manner in which ‘‘ taking the 
face of” comes to haye the required 
meaning. From the sense of receiving 
a particular person with favour would 
naturally come the perversion, the 
receiving with undue favour, ie, 


favouritism, partiality. In some of 
the passages the partiality is spoken 
of as due to bribes: but this is an 
accident: the partiality itself is what 
the phrase denotes. It is variously 
rendered by the Lxx. as AapBavo 
mpocwmov, mpordéxoua mp., Oavpato 
mp. etc. The N.T. has Aapu8., Gavp., 
BrX\érm eis. From the commonest 
rendering were formed a group of 
compound words, mpoowmoAnpumrns 
Acts x. 34; ampoowmoAnumras I Pet. 
1.17; mpocwmoAnunréw Jam. ii.9; and 
mpoowroAnpyia here and three times 
in St Paul. They are doubtless words 
of Palestinian Greek. 

éxere THY TioTw Tov Kupiov Muay 
k.7.A.] The two most obvious senses 
of the genitive here are the subjec- 
tive, the faith which our Lord Himself 
had, and the objective, the faith in 
Him. The former is not a likely sense 
to be meant without some special 
indication of it: the latter is not 
supported by any clear parallels, and 
(taken thus nakedly) gives a not very 
relevant turn to the sentence. The 
true sense is doubtless more compre- 
hensive, and answers to an idea widely 
spread in the N.T.; “which comes 
from Him, and depends on Him,” “the 
faith which He taught, and makes 
possible, and bestows”: it is a faith 
in God, enlarged and strengthened by 
the revelation of His Son; the faith 
in God which specially arises out of 
the Gospel and rests on Him of whom 
the Gospel speaks. It thus includes 
a faith 7m Christ: but this is only the 
first step on the way to a surer and 
better faith in God. “He that hath 
seen me hath seen the Father.” This 
is the probable sense always where 
mioris is followed by "Incod or similar 
words. Even Mk xi. 22, éyere rior 
6ceod, is not so much “ Have faith in 
God” as “Have faith from God, 
Trust on, as men should do to whom 
God is a reality.” 


IL. 1] THE EPISTLE 

rod kvpiov jpov] It is impossible 
to determine precisely how much 
meaning St James put into these 
words. But they do not differ from 
St Paul’s formula, and probably to 
say the least go much beyond what 
the disciples meant by «vpios in the 
days of the ministry. They must be 
taken with i. 1. 

ris dd&ns, who is the Glory] Aocgns 
is very difficult in this position. Some 
take it with miorw, changing the 
meaning of ricrw: Have ye the faith 
in respect of glory? equivalent to, 
Do ye take the same view of true 
glory and dignity? This gives a fair 
sense; but imports an unnatural force 
into wiorw, and leaves the transposi- 
tion of r. doéys inexplicable, besides 
disturbing the connexion between r. 
miorw and r. xvpiov etc. The other 
interpretations, “faith in the glory,” 
“glorious faith,’ are evidently im- 
possible. . 

Another favourite way is to take it 
with r. xvpiov (so A.V.). The possi- 
bility of two genitives, nuady and r. 
doéys, cannot be denied: so in 1 Tim. 
iv. 2 Saipovioy and Wevdod\oyey are pro- 
bably independent genitives governed 
by d:dacxadias: also Acts v. 32 (T.R.); 
2 Cor. v. 1; Phil. ii, 30; Mt. xxvi. 28: 
(Winer-Moulton 239). But r. xvpiov 
r. ddéns is itself a phrase at once so 
compact and so nearly unique (1 Cor. 
ii. 8; cf. 6 Oeds r. d0€ns Iai. S.00.4, 35 
and probably thence Acts vii. 2) that 
the division of it into two distant 
parts is not probable, and can only be 
taken as a possible interpretation. 

It is needless to examine the com- 
bination with Xpiorot, or with the 
whole phrase rt. xupiov judy *L X. 

There remains the possibility of not 
taking it as directly dependent on any 
preceding words, but in apposition to 
1. X., “our Lord Jesus Christ, who 
is the Glory”: so Bengel. Several 
passages of the Epistles give a partial 
confirmation. Rom. ix. 4, 7 dd£a 
seems to be the glory of the Divine 
presence (O.T.); 1 Cor. xi. 7, a man 


47 
is said to be eixay cat ddéa Geo, 
which may be taken with 2. 3, cepady - 
d€ yuvakos 6 aynp, Kehadr Sé Tov 
xptorod 6 beds; Eph. i. 17, 6 Geds 
Tov kuplov mpov “I. X. 6 matnp THs 
dons, where the two clauses seem to 
stand in precise parallelism and it 
seems impossible to give the second 
an intelligible sense except it means 
that the Son was Himself the Glory ; 
Tit. ii, 13, tyv pakapiay éAmida kal 
emupaveray THs So&ns Tod peyddou beou 
kal gaTnpos npov X.I., where it is on 
the whole easiest to take X. "I. as in 
apposition to r. ddfys r. weyddou Oeod 
k. caTHpos nuav. Illustrative passages 
are 2 Cor. iv. 6; Heb. i. 3 (aravyacpa 
t. d0&ns, He who is an effulgence of 
the Father's glory being thereby 
Himself the Glory); possibly 1 Pet. 
iv. 14; also Apoc. xxi. 11, 23, where 
note the parallelism to kai 6 Avyvos 
atts TO apviov. [See Add. Note.] . 

But was there anything to lead to 
such a representation? The O.T. 
speaks much of the 7133 of the Lord. 
From this and from the late dread of 
connecting God too closely with lower 
things arose the Jewish conceptions 
of the Glory 83?!, and the Shechinah. 
See Weber 160 on the Glory as in 
Heaven; 179 ff. on the Glory and the 
Shechinah, and the relation of the 
Shechinah to the Word in the Tar- 
gums (cf. Westcott, Introd.’ 152); 
and 182 ff. the combination of both 
conceptions (Word and Shechinah) in 
the Shechinah in Talmud and Mid- 
rash. Now the Word of the Targums 
is the true antecedent of the Logos 
in St John, much more so than the 
Logos of Philo; and it would be only 
natural that the other great concep- 
tion which linked God to men, that 
of the Glory, should be transferred to 
Christ as the true fulfiller of it. 

The force then of the title here 
would probably be that the faith of 
Christ as the Glory was peculiarly at 
variance with this favouritism shewn 
to the rich: since He who repre- 
sented the very majesty of heaven 
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*éav yap eicéAOn cis ovvaywyny Vudy avnp yxpyTodaK- 


was distinguished by His lowliness 
and poverty: cf. Phil. ii. 5 ff; 2 Cor. 
viii. 9. As St James (iii. 9) rebukes 
the cursing of men who are made in 
the likeness of God, so here he rebukes 
the contemptuous usage of poor men, 
even such as the Incarnate Glory of 
God Himself became. 

2. «is cvvaywyhy var, into your 
(place of) assembly| The word means 
either the assembly or the building 
which held the assembly, and either 
makes sense: in Jn yi. 59, Xvili. 20 
it is the assembly clearly. 

Two subjects of historical interest, 
the thing and the word, demand 
notice. As regards the thing syna- 
gogue see Plumptre in Smith’s Dicz.; 
Schirer ii. § 27. The date when the 
synagogue-system arose is unknown, 
It is remarkable that there are no 
clear traces of it in the Apocrypha; 
yet probably there is a reference in 
Ps, Ixxiv. 8 (Maccabaean). But it 
was widely spread in the first century 
in all places where Jews were to be 
found, 

The name “synagogue.” The origin 
is doubtless the Lxx., but in a con- 
fused way. There are two chief words 
in O.T. (cf. Schiirer Zc. [and Hort, 
Christian Ecclesia]) for kindred mean- 
ings, baR, “congregation,” and IP, 
“assembly”: in this sense JP is 
almost always rendered cuvaywyy, 
bap éxkAnoia about 70 times, ovva- 
yoy about half as many, other words 
very rarely. Probably exkAnoia was 
chosen for 27P, because both words 
express the calling or summoning of 
a public assembly (convocation) by 
a herald. Both 7 and cvaywy} 
are somewhat more general words. 
But the difference in usage was very 
slight. They stand side by side in 
Prov. v. 14 (where see Delitzsch), also 
(Heb.) Exod. xii. 6; and [é&]exxAnoud- 
(ew ocuvaywyjy occurs several times ; 


also ovynyOnoav...exxAnoia (sic) 2 Ezra 
X. I, and émicvvnx6n exxAnoia 1 Mace. 
y. 16. This O.T, double use recurs in 
Apocrypha, especially Ecclus. and 
1 Mace. The late traces of éxxAnoia 
shew that it must have survived, 
apparently as the body of men making 
up a congregation, the religious com- 
munity so to speak; and also as 
the community of the whole nation 
(Mt. xvi. 18), as in the O.T. (For 
the Hebrew words used see Schiirer 
ic.) The late use of cuvaywy} was 
apparently limited to the individual 
buildings, or to the congregation as 
assembled in them. There is some 
evidence of its being employed to 
denote some religious associations 
among the Greeks (see Harnack cited 
below), but probably this had nothing 
to do with the selection. It is very 
common for Jewish synagogues in 
N.T.; three times in Josephus; also 
Philo, Q. omn. prob. lib. 12 (ii. 458), 
“The seventh day is reckoned holy, 
on which abstaining from other works, 
kal eis lepovs adixvovpevor rérous, ot 
kadovrra cvvaywyai, they sit in ranks 
according to age, the younger below 
the older, placed for listening with 
the fitting order.” 

Now, as far as evidence goes, the 
Christian usage was to adopt éxxAngia 
both for single congregations and for 
a whole community. For the building 
it is mot used in the apostolic age, 
though it was afterwards. On the 
other hand the Christian use of cuva- 
yoy is very limited: see a long note 
in Harnack Hermas Mand. xi. 9. 
He shews how rarely and as it were 
etymologically only it was used by 
ordinary Christian writers, and it at 
last became definitely the synagoga 
contrasted with ecclesia as in Augus- 
tine; and in earlier writers it some- 
times is used in a depreciatory sense 
like our “conventicle.” What how- 
ever especially concerns us here is 
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the evidence for its use among Jewish 
Christians, see Lightfoot, Phil. 190: 
Epiph.(xxx.18) states that the Ebionites 
call their church cvvayayqv and not 
exkAnoiav ; and Jer. Ep. 112. 13 says 
of the Ebionites, “To the present day 
through all the synagogues of the E. 
among the Jews there is a heresy 
called of the Minaei” etc. This makes 
it very likely that Jewish Ebionites 
inherited the name from the purer 
days of Jewish Christianity, and that 
St James does here distinctly mean 
“synagogue”: and since he elsewhere 
(vy. 14) speaks of r. rpeoBuréepous tips 
éxkAnoias, i.e. the living congregation, 
the difference of word suggests that 
here the building is meant. 

xpvoodaxtvAios] Not known else- 
where. The adjective was doubtless 
chosen to express that the wearing of 
gold rings, probably a multitude of 
them (rév daxrvAioy rAjO0s Exar, Luc. 
Nigr. xiii.), was characteristic of the 
kind of man. 

écOjTt Aayrpa contrasted with pv- 
mapa éo6n.] The two words are 
strictly opposed, as often ; practically 
new glossy clothes and old shabby 
clothes. Aapmpos has nothing to do 
with brilliance of colour, being in fact 
often used of white robes. Artemi- 
dorus (ii. 3 s. fin.), after enumerating 
the omens from garments of all sorts 
of colours, concludes dei dé dyewov 
kabapa kal Aapmpa ivaria Exe kal 
memAvpéva Kadds 7) puTapa kal ardura, 
Any Tay Tas puT@ders Epyacias epyato- 
pevor. 

3. emBr™Yrnre Sé eri, and ye look 
with facour on] ’EmPére emi is 
often used in uxx. of God looking 
with fayour on men; not apparently 


H. J. 
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of men on men. But Aristotle (Eth. 
Nic. iv. 2, p. 1120b 6) says (in giving) 
TO yap pa emiBrerew ed éavrov édev- 
Gepiov, to pay no regard to oneself 
and one’s own interest. 

kahdas, in a good place] Ael. V. H. 
ii. 13, kal 5) Kal €v xad@ tr. Oearpov 
exaOnro; xiii. 22, Ptolemy haying 
built a temple for Homer avrov pev 
kahov Kxahads exabioe, Kiko S€ Tas 
modes meptéoTyoe T. aydAparos. 

or7jé. 7 xabov] It is uncertain 
whether to read orfOe i) KaOov ékei 
vmro TO vrorodioy (B fi), or orHu exer 
7) Kadov tno TO vromodiov, Probably 
the former, notwithstanding the want 
of verbal balance. Stand anywhere 
contrasted with sit in a particular 
humble place. 

v0 TO Urorod.oy pov, below my foot- 
stool] ‘Yao might be “down against,” 
i.e. close up to, with the accessory 
sense of lowness, But more probably 
“below” in the sense of in a lower 
place, as Plutarch Artaa. v. (i. 1013 B) 
KabeCopevay ths pev Um avTov, THs be 
pyTpos vmep avrov. 

4. No kai before ov ; perhaps omit 
ov (B* ff) which gives the same sense, 
substituting affirmation for question. 

Stexpi@nre ev éavrois, divided in 
your own minds| Asi. 6; explained 
by Mt. xxi. 21, edy &ynre rior Kal py 
SiaxpcOnre, appearing in Mk xi. 23 as 
kal pa) OtaxpiOy ev r7 Kapdia avTod dda 
mioretn Ort «TA; cf. Acts x. 20; 
Rom. iv. 20; xiv. 23 (o7 ovK ék 
miorews): cf. Jude 22. The idea is 
that the singleness and strength of 
faith is split up and shattered by the 
divided mind, professing devotion to 
God yet reaching away to a petty and 
low standard. ’Ey éavrois is in anti- 
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thesis to what follows: the wrong- 
doing to others is traced back to its 
root within, just as in iv. I. 

Kpirat diadoyicpav rornpav, Judges 
swayed by evil deliberations] The 
genitive is not unlike i. 25. The idea 
seems to be “judges swayed by evil 
deliberations or thinkings”: contrast 
Proy. xii. 5, Aoyiopol Sixai@y Kpipara. 
dvadoyiopos is a very elastic word. 
In Mt. xv. 19 8:adoyeopol smovnpol 
(| Mk, vii. 21, of Scadoysopot of Kaxoi) 
stand at the head of the evil things 
that come forth from the heart, and 
probably mean malicious evil plottings 
(cf. 1 Tim. ii. 8, xwpls dpyjs kat dia- 
Aoyopov), answering apparently to the 
single Hebrew word Mt), properly 
only a thought, device, but usually an 
evil device. In various places of 
St Luke it is used of the plotting of 
the Pharisees and the imperfect faith 
of the disciples. Probably the mere 
suggestion that they made themselves 
kptrai contained a reproach: ef. iy. 11: 
they broke the command of the 
Sermon on the Mount (Mt. vii. 1). 
But further the office of a true judge 
is to divide, to sever right from wrong : 
but here the division was dictated not 
by justice according to the facts, but 
by evil divisions’ within their own 
minds (cf. Rom. xiy. 10, 13), by evil 
calculations, as we might say. Con- 
trast Lk. xiv. 12 ff. Such moral 
distraction is a form of dupvxia, and 
opposed to the singleness of faith. 

5. dkovoare, hearken] An im- 
perative like tore in i. 19, but with a 
sharper tone, as of a warning prophet: 
cf, especially Isa. li. 1, 4,7. It intro- 
duces an appeal to a truth that could 
not be denied by any who accepted 
Christ’s Gospel. It is softened at 
once by adeAdol pou ayarnroi, of which 
ayar. here occurs for the last time 
(previously in i. 16; i. 19, where like- 
wise there are appeals to accepted 
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but practically belied truths). 

ovx 6 beds eférearo, did not God 
choose] What choice by God is meant 
here? In our Lord’s apocalyptic dis- 
course Mt. xxiv. 22 (with ||*) He spoke 
of the shortening of the days of tribu- 
lation for the elect’s sake, and Mk 
adds ois éeéedééaro, which is virtually 
implied in the verbal éxXexrovs. The 
conception doubtless is that the infant 
church or congregation of Christians 
owed their hearing and reception of 
the Gospel to God’s choice. Here as 
elsewhere it is not a simple question of 
benefit bestowed on some and refused 
to others: those on whom it is be- 
stowed receive it for the sake of the 
rest: they are God’s instruments for 
the diffusion of His truth and salva- 
tion. This choice of Christians by God 
from among heathenism or unbeliey- 
ing Judaism is spoken of by St Paul 
1 Cor. i. 27 f. (a passage much re- 
sembling this) and Eph. i. 4. It is 
implied in various places where ék- 
Aexros or éxdoyy is spoken of. Both 
words occur often in St Paul, éxdoy7 
in 2 Pet. i. 10, and éexAexrds especially 
in 1 Pet. viz. i. 1; ii, 4, 6, 9, where 
St Peter carries it back to two 
passages of Isaiah, one xxviii. 16 Lxx. 
only (cf. Prov. xvii, 3 Lxx.) properly 
“well-tried” ; the other xliii. 20, where 
as in neighbouring chapters and some 
Psalms it refers to Israel as the object 
of God’s choice. But ¢fedé£aro itself 
stands in a still more fundamental 
passage, Deut. xiv. 1,2. [See further 
on 1 Peter di. cc.] 

St James does not however refer 
directly to Christians but to the poor. 
The reference is doubtless to the 
special manner in which Christ’s own 
preaching was addressed to the poor. 
The Gospel was not intended to be 
confined to them; but they were to 
be its first and its strictly primary 
recipients, the recipients who would 
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best shew its true character. “Blessed 
are ye poor” are the first words of 
the Sermon on the Mount: zrexol 
evayyeAi(ovrar is the culminating mark 
of Christ’s true Messiahship, founded 
about Isa. lxi. 1, which is quoted in 
full in the words spoken in the syna- 
gogue at Nazareth which head the 
ministry in St Luke (iv. 18), as the 
Sermon on the Mount does in 
St Matthew. 

Tovs TT@Xovs TE Koope, the poor in 
the eyes of the world] T@ koopp 
might be taken as “in relation to the 
world”: but more probably ‘in the 
eyes of “the world””’ (cf. 1 Cor. i. 18, 7. 
amok\upévois k.T.A.; 2 Cor. x. 4 duvara 
T@ OG; Acts vii. 20 doreios Tr. 09). 
Cf. Lk. xvi. 15 10 ev dvOperas vWnror, 
said to the qurdpyvpo Pharisees. 
“The world” is used in the same 
sense as before, here as judging by an 
external and superficial standard. 

mXovaiovs ev miate, to be rich in 
virtue of faith] Not “as being,” but 
“to be” expressed more explicitly in 
Eph. i. 4 by evar yas ayious xat 
Gudpous k.T.A. 

The meaning is not “abounding in 
faith,” which would weaken the force 
of mAovciovs in this connexion, but 
“rich in virtue of faith”: their faith 
of itself constituted them not only 
powerful, able to move mountains, 
but rich: see 2 Cor. vi. 10; viii. 9; 
Apoc. ii. 9; iii. 18; and esp. 1 Pet. 
i. 7. The explanation is that the use 
and enjoyment of riches contain two 
elements, the thing used and enjoyed, 
and the inward power of using and 
enjoying it; and this inward power 
is so intensified and multiplied by a 
strong and simple faith in God that 
it so to speak extracts more out of 
external poverty than can without it 
be extracted out of external riches. 


Of. Ps. xxxvii. 16 and in spirit the 
whole Psalm; Zest. Gad 7, 6 yap 
mévns Kal dpOovos, emi mace Kupip ev- 
XaptoTay, avros mapa mac mAourel, Gre 
ovK €xet TOY ToyNpoY TepioTacpoY TOY 
avOpadrrer. 

kAnpovopous tis Bacwelas, heirs of 
the kingdom] The kingdom of heaven 
is what in the Sermon on the Mount 
is especially pronounced to belong to 
the poor. The Gospel preached td 
them is the Gospel of the kingdom. 
In Lk. xii. 32 we have “Fear not, little 
flock; for it is your Father’s good 
pleasure to give you the kingdom”; 
and less distinct passages abound. 
The combination kAnpov. r. Baoir. 0c- 
curs in Mt. xxv. 34 and in St Paul 
(1 Cor. vi. 9f.; xv. 50; Gal. y. 21: cf. 
Eph. vy. 5), but not in connexion with 
the poor. The conception of inherit- 
ance is common however in similar 
contexts, and especially in the O. T, 
It is involved in the conception of 
sonship, as Gal. iv. 7. 

fs emnyyeidato Tois adyanaow avrov, 
which He promised to them that love 
Him) This corresponds exactly to the 
use of the same phrase with roy cré- 
gavoy t. ops in i. 12. Even with that 
peculiar phrase derivation from the 
Apocalypse was seen to be unlikely: 
much more this commoner phrase from 
Apoc.i.6; v.10. The promise referred 
to is probably Dan. vii. 18, 27, though 
our Lord’s language may possibly be 
meant, or may at least give definite- 
ness to the older language. Tots 
dyaraow is, as before, the general 
Deuteronomic term expressing fulfil- 
ment of the new and perfect Law. 

6. wpeis dé]in the strongest contrast. 

nryacate] Sc. in that act. Not 
merely failed to give him honour, but 
treated him with dishonour. So Proy. 
xiv. 21; xxii. 22; and cf. 1 Cor. xi. 22. 
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ovx of mAovowo, do not the rich] 
What follows shews that rich men not 
Christians are meant. But this does 
not force us to take the rich and poor 
of v. 2 as other than Christians. Within 
the Christian body there were both 
classes: but further the whole body was 
bound to regard itself emphatically as 
a band of poor men in the face of the 
wealth and power of the encompassing 
heathen or even Jewish world. The 
whole passage reminds us that the 
name Ebionites for the Jewish Chris- 
tians of Palestine has nothing to do 
with an imaginary Ebion, but is simply 
the Zbionim, the Poor Men. 

karadvvaorevovow vpov, oppress 
you] Avvacreva is to “bea potentate,” 
“have” or “exercise mastery,” either 
absolutely or over some one in par- 
ticular: sometimes in a neutral sense, 
sometimes with a bad sense “lord it 
over.” Karadvvagrevo expresses the 
same more strongly, violent exercise 
of mastery, tyranny. It occurs in 
Xen. and often in late Greek: much 
in ixx., chiefly for 12%, to oppress; 
as the poor Ezek. xviii. 12; xxii. 29; 
(Lxx. Amos viii. 4); also Wisd. ii. ro. 
The case is usually (always in Lxx.) 
the accusative, but the genitive occurs 
Diod. Sic. xiii. 73 fin. and Symm. ap- 
parently (Ps, lxiv. 4), ef. Wyttenb., as 
often happens with compounds into 
which xara enters. 

“Kal avrol €Axovow vas, and are not 
they the men that drag you) Not 
“drag you in person,” as is shewn by 
v. 7. The pretext of law covered 
violent usage: cf. cvpw Acts viii. 3; 
xvii. 6. [Swete on Ps.-Pet. iii.] 

els xpurnpta, into courts of justice] 
Here the meaning can hardly be 
“suits,” though xpirjpia may mean 
this, Better, as sometimes, courts 
of justice, though we should have 
expected eri rather than éis. 

It can hardly be doubted that this 


means judicial persecutions, whether 
formally on the ground of being 
Christians, we cannot tell for that 
time. No definite law against Chris- 
tians is likely to have then existed. 
But if they had become objects of 
dislike, it was easy to find legal 
pretexts. 


7. ovK avtol Braodnpotow, are not - 


they the men who abuse| Bracdnpéo 
carries with it nothing of our sense 
of “blaspheme” as containing some 
extreme irreverence towards God. It 
is simply abusive and scurrilous lan- 
guage whether directed against God 
or men. Very rare in txx. It comes 
here from Isai. lii. 5 where the word 
is 782, properly expressive of con- 
tempt, usually rendered sapofive 
(even with rd dvoua) or some such 
word (one derivative is once BAacdn- 
pia, Ezek. xxxy. 12). 

TO Kadov dvopa, the honourable 
name| Worthy of admiration, not 
contempt and contumely. Kadds is 


what is good as seen, as making a _ 


direct impression on those who come 
in contact with it; contrast dyaOos 
which is good in result. 

ro émxAnbev ed’ vas, by the which 
ye arecalled| From the uxx. of Amos 
ix. 12 (quoted Acts xy. 17) literally 
following the Hebrew, but also Jer. 
xiv. 9. The phrase is adopted for its 
vividness. The name was as it were 
laid upon them, stamping them with 
a special allegiance. 

What name does he mean? Pro- 
bably Xpicros or Xpuoriavds, as I Pet, 
iv. 14, 16; ef. Acts xxvi. 28. That is, 
the watchword, as seen in the Acts, 
was “Jesus is Christ”: and so in the 
more important and significant name 
of the two the whole sense became 
concentrated. If the Epistle was 
indeed addressed first to Antioch, it 
is an interesting fact that there the 
disciples were first called Christians, 
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It matters little for St James’ mean- 
ing whether the name was chosen by 
Christians themselves or given by 
others in reproach (Tac. Ann. xv. 44, 
quos per flagitia invisos vulgus Chris- 
tianos appellabat). It would soon be 
willingly accepted: and if this had 
not taken place when St James wrote, 
it would at least contain the xadov 
dvopa Xpiotes. [See Lightfoot, Ly- 
natius vol. I. p. 400.] 

8. perro, indeed, really] Not an 
easy use of this particle, which occurs 
Jn five times; 2 Tim. ii. 19; Jud. 8. 
In St John and St Paul it clearly has 
its commonest (adversative) sense 
“however,” “howbeit,” and perhaps 
also in St Jude. Hence commentators 
naturally try to find the same sense 
here. A sharp and intelligible adver- 
sativeness is obtained by supposing 
St James to be replying to an imagined 
plea of the Jewish Christians that 
they were shewing their love to their 
neighbours by their civility to the 
man with the gold rings. It is hardly 
credible however that so absurd a 
plea, of which there is not the least 
hint in the text, should be contem- 
plated by St James; and it is difficult 
to find any other way of satisfactorily 
justifying an adversative sense, It 
seems more likely that pévro: retains 
its original force of a strong aflirma- 
tion, which is not confined to answers 
to questions, though they furnish the 
commonest examples, It is virtually 
_ little more than a strengthened pé, 
and a 6é naturally follows. It thus 
becomes equal to ‘‘if you indeed,” “if 
you really.” This kind of sense is 
common in Xen. especially the JJ/e- 
morabilia (as i. 3. 10 with ed; i. 4. 18 
with #v; see Kihner : also his Gr. ii. 
694 f.: cf. Sturz Lew. Xen. iii. 114 f.). 
The force of the particle seems to lie 
in an implied reference to a contra- 
diction between the respect of persons 
and a virtue specially claimed, namely 
fulfilment of the Law. Thus just as 


St James had rebuked the unreal 
axpoaots, the unreal Opnoxeta, the un- 
real mioris, so here he rebukes an 
unreal keeping of the law. 

tedeire, fulfil] As Rom. ii. 27. In 
both places the peculiar word was 
probably chosen to express that it is 
not a direct performance, but a virtual 
fulfilment: cf. Rom, ii. 14 f. 

vopoy...Bacirsxoy, a royal law] The 
order shews that either Bacwdccov is 
accessory (“‘a law, a royal daw”), or 
has a special force, a law which well 
deserves to be called “royal.” But 
in what sense royal? Probably not 
in the vague figurative sense common 
in Greek to denote anything specially 
high or worthy (sometimes Baawcxos 
kat Oeios); nor again in the Greek 
application to laws, perhaps starting 
from Pindar’s famous voyos mavray 
Baowevs (on which see Thompson 
Gorg. 484 B), of which the most inter- 
esting for our purpose are in Xen. 
Occ. xiv. 6 f. and Ps.-Plat. 317 ©. 
Probably one of two senses, either fit 
to guide a king, a law such as a true 
king would take for his own govern- 
ment as Ps. Ixxii., Zech. ix. 9, and the 
Gospels in so far as they set forth our 
Lord as a king ;—or, more probably 
perhaps, a law which governs other 
laws, and so has a specially regal 
character. This sense gains in pro- 
bability if taken with the context. 
St James does not deny that there 
was an obedience to a law of some 
rank or other. When our Lord re- 
buked the Pharisees (Mt. xxiii. 23), 
it was for tithing herbs on the one 
hand and leaving ra Bapirepa Tr. vopov, 
judgment, mercy, and faith, on the 
other, adding “these ought ye to 
have done ete.”; thereby implying 
the existence of less weighty parts of 
the law. So here the law, fulfilling 
which was made a boast, was not 
denied, but with it was contrasted by 
implication the neglect of the higher 
and more fundamental law of love. 
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One of the two commandments, of 
which our Lord had said that on them 
hung all the Law and the Prophets, 
might well be called royal. 

There is no difficulty in thus apply- 
ing so wide a term as vdpos to a single 
precept, since the precept itself was 
so comprehensive. Thus in Rom. 
xiii. 8 ff. the separate commandments 
are called évrodai, but this the sum of 
them is called a voyos, and by one not 
improbable interpretation rév érepoy 
yopov. 

Kara thy ypapny, according to the 
Scripture] Doubtless the O.T. (Lev. 
xix. 18): the saying had a double 
sanction, Scripture, and the Lord’s 
ratification of it. 

kados trocetre, Ye do well| This has 
no sarcasm, as some suppose: simply 
“ve do well” (cf. ». 19; Mk vii. 37; 
Acts x. 33; 1 Cor. vii. 37 f.; 2 Pet. 
i. 19; 3 Jn 6). “I do not complain 
of you for seeking to fulfil a law, but 
for neglecting the true value of one 
law as compared with another: if you 
are fulfilling a law of the high kind, 
you are indeed doing well.” 

9. mpocwmoAnumteire, ye have re- 
spect of persons| Apparently a draé 
Aeyopevov. 

dpapriay épyateobe] Astrong phrase, 
which must mean more than “ye com- 
mit sin.” Probably a reminiscence of 
Mt. vii. 23 (Sermon on the Mount), 
where those who say “Lord, Lord” 
are at last addressed, “I never knew 
you, depart from me of éepya{opevor 
TH avopiay” (from Ps. vi.8). St James 
never uses dvopos, dvouia; and dyapria 
is often used as virtually a synonym, 
though the conceptions are different. 
Moreover (see @. 10) it is quite possible 
that he refers to a willingness to treat 
this conduct as no sin at all. 


eheyxopevor, convicted, shewn to be 
guilty. 

tov vdpnov] The definite concrete 
law of Moses. 

napaBdra, transgressors] Cf. Rom. 
ii. 25, 27; Gal. ii. 18. TapaBarns is 
not used in uxx.; though rapaBaive 
much (and mapaBacis once), chiefly 
of covenants but also of laws and 
commandments, just as in classical 
usage: the strict sense is to “over- 
step.” The point is that the sticklers 
for law are marked as essentially 
“law-breakers,” and that on the shew- 
ing of legality itself. Probably there 
is no reference to such places in the 
Law itself as Exod. xxiii. 2; Deut. 
xvi. 19: otherwise the following yap 
would lose force. 

10. dAoyv Tov vopov tnpjon, keep the 
whole law) The subjunctives rnpjop... 
nraion are certainly right according to 
the best mss. It is the only quite 
certain N. T. example of doris or ds 
with subjunctive without dy, though 
it has some good authority in Mt. x. 33 
(not xviii. 4). But it certainly occurs 
occasionally in good Greek authors. 
There is no real difference of sense, 
though dy marks the indefiniteness 
more explicitly. See Kiihner ii. 205f, 
better than Winer-Moulton 386, 

This is probably said with reference 
to the plea that the whole Law had 
been observed. The verse seems to be 
a reminiscence of our Lord’s answer, 
Mk x. 21, & oe vorepei; Lk. xviii. 22, 
ért €v cou rele (cf. Mt. xix. 21, ef 
béders réAetos elva), said after an 
enumeration of the commandments 
of the second table, and the profes- 
sion that they had been kept. The 
selling of goods and giving to the 
poor there corresponds antithetically 
to the neglect of the poor here, 
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thpjon| No longer redéoyn. The 
more formal word is appropriate here. 

mraicn, trip or stumble} As iii. 2 bis. 
It is incipient falling (Romans xi. 11): 
cf. Deut. vii. 25. Common in Philo. 

yeyovey mavtay evoxos, is become 
(makes himself) guilty of all| *Evoxos 
is used with genitive or dative of 
crimes, or punishments, or, as here, 
precepts. Properly speaking it means 
simply “bound by,” “subject to,” 
“coming under.” 

The force of ravrav is determined 
by <i: it is all separate points or 
items that make up the Law. 

Various Jewish writings contain say- 
ings like this verse (Schéttg. 1016 f£.); 
as Shabbath (R. Jochanan): “If aman 
do all (of the 39 works prescribed by 
Moses), but omit one, he is guilty for 
all and each.” There is nothing in 
the O. T. exactly answering to this: 
but Deut. xxvii. 26, after the various 
specific curses on Mt Ebal, ends with 
“Cursed be he that confirmeth not 
(all) the words of this law to do them,” 
where the Lxx. and Samar. insert 
macw, and St Paul (Gal. iii. 10) so 
quotes the passage. The insertion is 
partially supported by Deut. xi. 32 
(taken with ov. 26, 28) as Delitzsch 
points out. The same principle of 
the Law being one whole is implied in 
Mt y. 18f.,, idra év 7) pia Kepéa...piay 
T. €vTOAOY TOUTwY T. EAaxloToY, 

Il. 6 yap eimov «r.d.] It is very 
unlikely that the two commandments 
are chosen at random, as though both 
were unconnected with mpocwmoAnp- 
ia. If this were the case, there would 
be no clear and coherent course of 
thought. It is quite possible that 
M7 potxedons implies that such sins 
as adultery were really avoided and 
condemned by those who dishonoured 
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the poor; and that they made their 
condemnation of fleshly sins an excuse 
for indulgence towards spiritual sins. 
At all events M7 dovevons is directly 
connected with the matter in hand, 
because murder is only the extreme 
outcome of want of love to neighbours 
or brethren, Our Lord (Mt. v. 21— 
26) had carried back murder to the 
expression of anger (cf. Jam. i. 19f.), 
and though St Paul (Rom. xiii. 8, 9) 
had carried back all commandments 
of the second table alike to love of 
the neighbours, the 6th was evidently 
the most direct expression of the 
principle common to all, for (v. 10) 
“love worketh no ill to a neighbour.” 

12. ovras AaXelre Kal oUTas TroLEtre, 
so speak ye, and so do| The two chief 
spheres of shewing forth love or its 
absence. We have had them paired 
already in i. 19—21 contrasted with 
22—25, i. 26 contrasted with 27; and 
are now going to have them on a 
larger scale, in inverted order, ii. 14— 
26 contrasted with iii, 1—12. Both 
are exemplified in the treatment of 
the poor in the synagogues, the con- 
temptuous language accompanying the 
loveless acts. 

as Sua vopov edevbepias, as by a law 
of liberty] This use of dca with xpi- 
veo Oa is singular, though disguised by 
the ambiguity of “by,” which denotes 
xara With acc., or vo with gen. (cf. 
Jn vii. 51, “Doth our law judge a 
man ?”), as well as dua with gen. Ap- 
parently it comes from Rom. ii. 12, 
doot ev vouw Huaproy dia vopov KpLO7- 
covrat, Where it apparently means “on 
terms of,” “in a state depending on,” 
and corresponds to some other peculiar 
uses of did by St Paul, as d:a ypdp- 
patos kal mepiropas (Rom. ii. 27); Ov 
dxpoBvorias (iv. 11); 81a mpookouparos 
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(xiv. 20); (2) dca dd&ns (2 Cor. iii. 11); 
(2)8¢ émayyedias (Gal. iii, 18). Thus 
the sense would seem to be not that 
the law of liberty is the standard or 
the instrument by which they are to 
be judged, but that they are to be 
judged as men who have lived in an 
| atmosphere, as it were, of a law of 
| liberty, and subject to its conditions. 
_ The two conceptions are closely re- 
| lated, but d:aseems to lay stress chiefly 
on the present state rather than on 
the future judgment. It is probably 
for this reason that 5:4 yoyo éd, stands 
before péAAorTes. 

A law of liberty, exactly as i. 25: 
viz. Christ’s Law, as distinguished 
from the Mosaic. The transition from 
the Mosaic Law in wz. 10, 11 to the 
Christian Law here corresponds pre- 
cisely to the transition in the Sermon 
on the Mount from the one jot or 
tittle, one of these least command- 
ments of Mt. v. 18f, to ‘‘Except your 
righteousness etc.” of Mt. v. 20, where 
the exceeding righteousness of the 
Christian disciple consists not in the 
performance of a greater number of 
positive precepts than the Scribes and 
Pharisees, but in the inner subjection 
of the spirit to the law of love, taking 
possession not of individual acts or 
abstinences, but of the whole life. 

The whole passage implies that 
under the unity of the external law 
there lies a much deeper unity of the 
spiritual law. If the whole external 
law was broken by the murderous 
conduct of a man who kept himself 
clean from adultery, much more was 
wrong done to the whole spiritual and 
free law of love by the attempt to keep 
any part of conduct exempt from it. 

13. 1 yap xpiots] To be interpreted 
by xpiverOa: the Divine judgment: 
cf 7.16. 

dvéXeos Tq 1) Toupoarrs Cheos, with- 
out mercy to him that hath shewed 
no mercy| The requital is in kind, cf. 
Mt. vii. 1, 2, and the parable of the 


Two Debtors, Mt. xviii. 21—35, esp. 
33. Here not love but mercy or pity 
is named. It is quite possible that 
St James is not thinking exclusively 
of the treatment of the poor in the 
synagogue, but going on to a wider . 
range of kindred conduct (ef. i. 27), 
and the absence of tenderness which 
is a common mark of the Pharisaical 
or perverted religious spirit. But in 
any case the word is in place, for . 
while love is the universal fundamental 
attitude between man and man accord- 
ing to the Divine plan of the world, 
the characteristic form which love 
takes when directed to the poor is 
pity. To suffer with their suffering is 
the test of its reality. 

kataxavxarat, glorieth against] This 
is the true as well as the common read- 
ing: another ancient reading is xara- 
kavxdcO, and another, less attested, 
xataxavyaobe. The abrupt introduc- 
tion of this apophthegm gave rise to 
various conjunctions, dé the best at- 
tested, also (T. R.) kai, also guoniam 
or “ for.” 

The verb itself recurs iii. 14, and is 
found Rom. xi. 18; also three times 
in uxx., scarcely at all elsewhere. 
The sense of the image will depend 
on the interpretation of eos and 
kpicews. The opposition of the two 
words is singular, because they are 
coupled in the O. T., Ps. ci. (e.) 1; 
(LXx, xxxiii. (xxxii.) 5); virtually Hos. 
xii. 6; Mic. vi. 8; Zech. vii. 9. In 
these places xpiows, DBYID, means the 
quality by which justice is done, as 
by an actual or virtual judge. €Aeos is 
in like manner coupled with righteous- 
ness, and with truth. The same com- 
bination with €Aeos appears Mt. xxiii. 
23 (with faith added), these being the 
weightier matters of the law neglected 
by the Scribes and Pharisees. This 
cannot however be St James’ sense. 
Except as applied to God’s judgment, 
he never uses xpivw, xpiois, kpirjs in a 
good sense; but always as governed 
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by “Judge not that ye be not judged.” 
Here, as the previous 7) xpiois suggests, 
there must be at least some reference 
to the Divine judgment on its con- 
demnatory side, as xpiva iii. 1, and 
kpiOjrev.9. Theimage then probably 
is that xpiocs comes so to speak as the 
accuser before the tribunal of God, 
_ and dcos stands up fearlessly and as 
it were defiantly to resist the claim. 
Is it then human or Divine €Acos, the 
plea of the mercy that has been shewn 
in life or the Divine mercy resisting 
the Divine condemnation? Probably 
neither without the other: the two 
mercies are coupled as in Mt. v. 7, in 
the Lord’s Prayer, and the Two 
Debtors. 

There is a somewhat similar use of 
Kavyopat (not xaraxavy.) in Ecclus. 
xxiv. 1,2. Schneckenburger well refers 
for a similar virtual cavynors to I Cor. 
xv. 55. On the general sense cf. Or. 
Sib. ii. 81, “Puerae ex Oavdrov €Xeos, 
Kpiots Ommor av €dOp. 

It is however probable that in so 
far as St James contemplates this 
sense of the defying of judgment by 
mercy, it is only as a particular case 
of a universal truth. That is, he may 
mean that this final triumph of mercy 
proceeds from the previous and in- 
herent superiority of mercy to xpiots, 
human as well as Divine, answering 
to the superiority of mercy to sacrifice 
(Mt. ix. 13; xii. 7). Mercy is greater 
and better than human «piovs in this 
narrower sense (an echo of kpiral d:a- 
Aoyecpav trovnpey in ®. 4), just as the 
Gospel is greater and better than the 
Law: and they who recognise and act 
on this truth become recipients of the 
Divine mercy, and have passed beyond 
condemnation by the Divine judgment 
in so far as it is embodied in the Law. 

Unless this sense is present, it is 
difficult to account for the absence 
of dé. Since there is no conjunction, 
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this clause can hardly be merely anti- 
thetical to the preceding, but must 
supply its foundation: the guoniam 
gives the truer connexion, though not 
the whole of it. 

14. We now come to the section 
on faith and works. 

adehgpot pov) Marking a fresh 
appeal, though closely connected with 
what precedes. 

€av rior w héyn Tis Exew, if a man 
say he hath faith] We have already 
had (i. 22 ff.) hearing without doing: 
here we have believing without doing. 
We have also had a spurious 6pyckeia: 
here we have a spurious wioris. The 
profession of a ziotis has been already 
presumed in ii. 1, where St James 
implies that the true faith of Jesus 
Christ was absent or defective. Our 
Lord in St Luke’s account of the 
explanation of the Parable of the 
Sower (viii. 13) had spoken of a tem- 
porary believing, which fell away in 
time of reipacpes. The expression of 
it is “Lord, Lord”; and the épya p17 
€yn here exactly answers to Lk. vi. 46 
(kat ov roveire G Aéyw), just as the 
listening to words without doing in 
i. 22f. answers to Mt. vii. 24, 26. 
The hearing the word, which is also 
spoken of in the Parable of the Sower, 
is the first step of reception; and 
belief marks another step: the failure 
may take place at either stage. 

It is to be observed that here at 
least St James does not say ay wiorw 
€xn tes but é. 7. Aéyy Tes Exew: it is not 
faith without works but the profession 
of faith without works that thus far 
is pronounced unprofitable. 

There is no reason for referring this 
spurious claim to faith to a Jewish 
origin, There is no clear evidence 
for anything answering to it among 
the Jews. It would on the other 
hand be a natural accompaniment 
of a slackening Christian devotion. 
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“Faith” or “believing” was emphati- 
cally the Christian watchword, hardly 
less prominent in the first three 
Gospels than in St Paul or St John. 
And the corruption of the Christian 
type of religion would need repro- 
bation by the authority of one in 
St James’ position quite as much as 
the corruption of so much of the 
Jewish type of religion as the Jewish 
Christians retained. The question 
of justification introduces a fresh 
element; but we do not reach that 
till », 21. 

7 mioris| Naturally “the faith,” 
“that faith,” the faith which is com- 
patible with the absence of works. 
The phrase doubtless implies that 
there was something to which the 
name might in some sense be given; 
though it is not what St James recog- 
nises as genuine faith. 

coca] Asi, 21. 

15. This verse shews the connexion 
with what precedes. The examples 
of deficient works to which St James 
at once flies are taken from the treat- 
ment of the poor, quite as much as 
all that has been said about places in 
the synagogues. : 

aderpos 4 adekdpy] The explicit 
notice of both sexes brings out two 
degrees, as it were, in the helpless- 
ness which craved the sympathy and 
support of Christians. The women, 
as in the special example of the 
widows in i. 27, would have all the 
needs and difficulties of the men, and 
the additional needs and difficulties 
falling naturally to their sex, especially 
in ancient times. 

The term “brother” “sister,” re- 
peated from i. 9, calls attention to 
the special ties between those who 
by believing in the Son had acquired 
a closer and deeper tie of brother- 


hood as alike children of the Father. 
There was a true sense in which it 
was applied to all mankind; but in 
those days when the little community 
was surrounded by a more or less 
hostile population, the specially Chris- 
tian sense had peculiar force. Christ 
too had in this connexion spoken of 
His own brethren, Mt. xxv. 35 f., 40, 
42f. 

yupvol, naked] In the conventional 
sense of Scripture, as needing clothing, 
corresponding to the next phrase on 
the need of food. 

tmapxwoow] “Yrdpyo denotes not 
simple being, but being in a state or 
condition as distinguished from what 
is temporary or accidental: it is used 
properly with reference to antecedent 
states. Often it means what one is 
by nature: but that specially strong 
force comes from the context. The 
prior continuity is the main thing. 
Hence what is implied here is that 
not some casual poverty but habitual 
poverty is meant. 

Aeiropevot, in lack of] With the 
gen. just asin i. 5. In this sense of 
outward destitution Just. Mart. uses 
it absolutely. Ap. i. 67, of Eyovres 
rois KetTopévots maow emikovpovper; 
and again, cal avros émtxoupet dppavois 
re kal xnpats, Kal rois dua vocov } di’ 
@ Any alriav Xetrropeévots. 

Omit dow after Aemopuevn; the 
participle instead of Aeirwvra con- 
tinues the indication of imapywow, 
expressing a habitual condition, not 
an accidental want of food. 

Tis épnuépov tpopis] Simply the 
food needed day by day, daily food. 

16, etry dé ris avrois €€ tudv]) He 
first begins indefinitely, “if a man 
say to them,” and then after avrois 
adds ¢£ Judy, implying that such a 
speech would really be the speech 
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expressive of the temper of their own 
minds, though only one here or there 
might have the boldness to put it 
into these words. 

“Ymrayere év cipnvy, Go in peace] A 
common Jewish farewell (Judg. xviii. 
6 ete.: and used by our Lord Lk. vii. 
50 etc.): here a dismissal, a sending 
away, in euphemistic and seemly 
form. 

Ocppaiverbe kai yopraterde, be ye 
warmed and filled] These words 
are usually taken as imperatives. 
Plumptre ingeniously suggests that 
they are indicatives; the unreal asser- 
tion that the poor are warmed and 
fed being a repetition of the unreal 
assertion that they had faith when 
they shewed such a lack of love. 
But it is difficult to get this sense 
out of the words as actually put into 
the mouth of the speaker, not as 
another’s description of his act. We 
must therefore keep to the imperative 
sense. It is not a mere substitution 
for the optative, “I hope you may 
somehow get warmed and fed,” but 
an exhortation to go and get for 
themselves the means of doing this. 
It reminds us to a certain extent of 
“Send the multitude away that they 
may buy for themselves victuals” 
(Mt. xiv. 15 and parallels). Not that 
there is any clear reflexive force in 
the middle, which is probably rather 
a passive, or at least not distinguish- 
able from such: but it does lie in the 
use of the imperative. The use of 
the present tenses, not aorists, goes 
with vmrdpywow and Deimopevo, as 
marking the reference to a continuous 
state, “get your food and clothing 
now and always.” 

Ocppaive, yoprdfo. Two strong 
words seem to be purposely chosen, 
“Warming ” (Heb. and xx.) is spoken 
of as an effect of clothes: Job xxxi. 
20; Hag. i. 6 (cf. 1 Kin. i. 1). Plut. 


Symp. 691 D speaks of the same gar- 
ment as warming in winter, cooling 
in summer. Galen, V. IS. ii. (ap. 
Wetst.) speaks of it as a common in- 
correct custom to speak of a thing as 
warming, because it hinders chilling. 

xoprato, originally of pasturing 
cattle, is used in late Greek of feeding 
men: but usually, perhaps always, 
with the sense of feeding to the full, 
satisfying. 

Thus the warm garments and satis- 
fying food correspond to év eipyyp. 

py ddre dé, and yet ye give not] 
Transition to the full plural. Though 
one alone might be ready to speak 
the words, the general line of conduct 
was common to a large number. 

Ta emirndeta TOU ow@paros, the things 
needful to the body| "Emtrndeos is 
properly what is convenient or fitting, 
useful. But ra éemiryd. by usage are 
ordinary necessaries, sometimes called 
Ta dvaykata émirndeca, 

Tod oaparos has force in relation 
to the following comparison (odras 
kai). It is an appeal to an example 
from the obvious realm “of the body.” 

17. ovras kai, even so] What is 
the precise comparison? ie. what is 
it that in vv. 15, 16 is compared to 
faith as being liable to be dead? The 
result spoken of is that the body is, 
as a matter of fact, chilled and starved 
if it has not necessaries. Presently, 
in 2%. 26, St James says, in a similar 
comparison about the deadness of 
faith without works, that the body 
without spirit is dead. One is tempted 
to assume that he meant the love or 
beneficence is dead if it contents 
itself with words. But there would 
be no real image there, merely a 
repetition of the dead faith in a 
particular application. Moreover ri 
dpedos points not to the unreality 
of the beneficence but to the absence 
of result in the way of starvation 
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prevented. Apparently the com- 
parison is to the words spoken: they 
are dead words inasmuch as they 
produce no effect on the supposed 
need. This is Grotius’ explanation, 
and although not altogether satis- 
factory, it seems to be the best. 
Most commentators overlook the need 
of explanation altogether. Wetstein 
quotes from Plaut. Zpidic. i. 2. 13f. 
A man asks another for money: the 
reply is “If I had it, I certainly would 
not refuse it”; and then comes the 
rejoinder, Nam quid te igitur rettulit 
Beneficum esse oratione, si ad rem 
auxilium emortuum est ? 

éxn épya, have works| A remark- 
able phrase, but very expressive of 
St James’ true meaning. The works 
are not something added on to the 
faith, but elements of it, parts of 
itself. 

vexpa eotw, is dead] Again the 
same, not merely “useless” or “un- 
acceptable” but “dead.” It is no 
question of faith v. works, but whether 
faith 7s faith if it has no works. 

xa@’ éaurny, in itself] This brings 
out the same yet more emphatically, 
“in and by itself,’ not merely in 
relation to other things, not merely 
in its utility, so to speak; but in its 
own very and inherent nature. 

18. adAN epet tis, But some one 
will say) An extremely difficult 
verse. The natural way of taking 
G\X épet tis is as the words of an 
objector, and then it is difficult to 
see how the next words could be put 
into an objector’s mouth. It is then 
suggested that the ris is virtually 
St James himself, like “so that a 
man shall say etc.” (Ps. lviii. 11) as 
often wrongly interpreted (the true 
meaning being “men shall say”); but 
this is very unnatural from every 


point of view. Accordingly it is 
often now supposed that a third 
person is introduced, mainly on 
St James’ side. This however only 
lessens, by no means removes, the 
difficulty. (1) It is very unlike 
St James to favour the broad positive 
statement addressed to those whom 
he is rebuking, “Thou hast faith, and 
I have works”; (2) agdX’ pet ris is a 
most unlikely phrase for introducing 
one who is more for than against the 
writer; and (3) the supposed speaker 
disappears thenceforward, and it is 
difficult to see what good purpose 
would be seryed by this momentary 
introduction. 

Not only the most natural but the 
only natural way to understand ddd’ 
epet Tis is as introducing an objector, 
one of the persons rebuked (ris...e& 
vpov), as in 1 Cor. xv. 35 (cf. Rom. 
ix. 19; xi. 19). Indeed it is difficult 
otherwise to understand the ov of 
v. 19, & av. xevé of 20, and Bréreus 
of 22, but especially 20. In 24 there 
is a return to the plural in opare, but 
the intermediate singular 2nd person 
singles out someone for rebuke, who 
can be no other than the tis of 18, 
for the ris of 16 belongs exclusively 
to the illustration. 

A very fair and, to say the least, 
not improbable sense may then be 
obtained by taking 30 to €yw alone 
as put into the objectors mouth, 
the rest of the verse being taken as 
St James’ own reply; and further by 
taking 3d miorw ¢yes by itself as a 
guestion. Questions of this kind are 
very common in St James, and 19 is 
best so interpreted. The sense will 
then be “Thou, James, hast thou faith, 
that thing which thou slightest in me? 
I for my part as well as thou (xdyo) 
have works”; that is, “I do not allow 
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that I have no works, I have works 
(sc. works of the law) in addition to 
my faith: can you conversely say that 
you have faith in addition to your 
works?” St James’ reply then attacks 
the notion that faith and works are 
two separate things. All turns on 
xepis, which does not mean simply 
“without,” but “apart from,” “sepa- 
rated from.” “Shew me,” he says, 
“thy faith apart from the works, the 
works that properly belong to it and 
should characterise it” ; implying that 
this is an impossibility; “and I will 
shew thee by my works the faith, the 
faith belonging to them and inspiring 
them.” That is, he turns the tables, 
and pleads that it is he alone, not 
the antagonist, who can shew both. 
The form deiédv por...nayo oor deiEwo 
occurs Theoph. Ant. i. 2, "AAAa kal 
eav pas Acifoy pot Tov Oedv cov, Kaya 
cot eimoyu av Aciéov por Tov avOpwrov 
gov Kayo aor SeiEo roy Gedy pov; 
where two impossibilities are set 
against each other: but in St James 
the xdy# co. is positive, not merely 
contingent on the other shewing. 
The whole is little more than a para- 
phrase of “‘ By their fruits ye shall 
know them.” 

19. ov muoreveis, thou believest, 
dost thou not?| The sense is not 
very different whether we take it as 
indicative or interrogative: but inter- 
rogative is more forcible. 

6tt eis Oeds eorw, that there is 
(exists) one God] mss. much divided. 
The best attested readings are eis 
beds Zorw and cis 6 beds eotw (or, 
inverted, in the common form, cis 
eotl 6 Geos). The second (and third) 
would mean “that God is one” Of. 
Deut. vi. 4 etc. On the whole it is 
more probable that St James is not 
singling out the detached affirmation 
of unity, but taking all together the 


first article in the creed of Jew and 
Christian alike, an article not first 
only but fundamental. The meaning 
apparently is “you claim to have a 
belief detached from works, though 
you claim likewise to- have works 
independently: well, what is that 
belief? Take it in its simplest and 
most fundamental form, the belief 
that there is One God. A belief 
without works necessarily consists in 
belief in a proposition ; belief not in 
One God, but that there is One God. 
Well, so far so good: thou doest 
well.” 

kal ra Sarpoma murtevovow, the devils 
also believe this] Kai is of course not 
“and” but “also,” they as well as 
thou. 

muotevovow] Sc. this, believe that. 
this is true. 

ra Sazoma] Here as in the Gospels 
we must not think simply of “powers 
of evil,’ as such, but of the mvevpara 
movnpa oY akdbapra by which those. 
called demoniacs were possessed. 
The reference is probably to the 
Gospel narratives, “What have we to 
do with thee, Jesus of Nazareth? Art 
thou come to destroy us? We know 
thee who thou art, the Holy One of 
God” (Mk i. 24 etc.). 

dpiccovow, shudder| Properly the 
same as the Latin horror, the standing 
of hair on end with fear. Specially 
used of awe of a mysterious Divine 
power, as often of the adepts in the 
Greek mysteries. Of, Plat. Phaedr. 
251A, mpa@roy pev eppiée Kal Te THY TOTE 
UmpdGev avrov Seysdrav, eira mpooopav 
os Oeoy oeBera. It is something at 
once more distant and more prostrate 
than worship. Cf. Ast on the above 
p. 449 and Wytt. on Plut. ii. 268. 
An Orphie fragment quoted by Clem. 
Alex. Str. v. 724 and Euseb. P.LZ. 
xiii. 13 (Hermann pp. 453 f.) on God = 
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Aaipoves Oy ppiccovat, Oedy dé d€Sotxev 
6pios; an oracle ap. Lact. de ira Det 
xxiii. (and in Latin Aug. Civ. Dei xix. 
23), Wolff Proph. Orac. p. 143: 
°Es b€ Gedy BactAja Kal els yeverfpa 
1 poTravT wv, 

“Ov rpopéet Kal yaia kal ovpavds nde 

6adacoa 

Taprapiol re puyol Kat Saipoves ék- 

ppicoovow ; 

and a magical invocation (Ovecpo- 
rropmos’ Ayaboxneds(sic)in A. Dieterich 
Papyrus magica Mus. Lugd. Bat. 
p- 800: Lips. 1888), @@6, dv mwas Beds 
mpookuvet kat was Saipoy dpicce. 
There is thus no force of “and yet” 
in xai before ¢p.: it is rather “their 
belief” is so strong and undeniable 
that it ends in a kind of strong 
homage. It is a proof that they 
believe, not something done in spite 
of it. 

Thus the force of the clause lies 
on the word dapoma (cf. Sapomwdys 
iii. 15). A belief such as this, even 
though its contents are so true and 
important as a belief in One God, 
cannot be a very Divine thing when 
it can be shared by the dauona. 

The whole then turns on the real 
nature of the belief or faith supposed, 
and Bede seems to have understood 
it rightly, when, taking up language 
of Augustine, he says: “Sed nee Dewm 
credere et contremiscere magnum est, 
si non et im ewm credatur, hoc est 
si non ejus in corde amor teneatur. 
Aliud est enim credere ili, aliud 
credere tl/wm, aliud credere in illum. 
Credere ili est credere vera esse 
quae loquitur: credere i//wm credere 
quod ipse sit Deus: credere in illum 
est diligere illum. Credere vera esse 
quae loquitur multi et mali possunt, 
credunt enim esse vera, et nolunt ea 
facere, quia ad operandum pigri sunt. 
Credere autem ipsum esse Deum, hoc 
et daemones potuerunt. Credere vero 
in Deum soli novere qui diligunt 


Deum, qui non solo nomine sunt 
Christiani sed et factis et vita.” (For 
reff. to Aug. see Pearson Creed p. 16.) 

20. Oédets S€ yravat, but wilt thou 
gain the knowledge) He is now going 
to prove his point by reference to 
Scripture. The words are equivalent 
to “Do you ask me what proof I have 
that...” 

& dvOpwre xevé, O vain man] *Av- 
Opwre probably in contrast to da- 
pova, a being who shouldest have 
such a much better faith than da:- 
pova Can. 

Kevos (by itself) is not at all com- 
mon as applied to men: it denotes 
pretentiousness, hollowness accom- 
panying display. Thus Epictet. ii. 
19. 8, “But if I am xevds, especially 
at a banquet, I astonish the visitors 
by enumerating the writers (on a 
particular subject)”; iv. 4. 35, Kevor, 
ed’ ois od Set emaipopevov. Plutarch 
Sertor, xxvi. (581 F), “to despise 
Mallius és xevod cat ddafovos,” Moral. 
81 B, agriculturalists like to see ears 
of corn bending down, but those that 
are lifted by lightness xevods ryotvrat 
kai ddafovas; and so of youths intend- 
ing to philosophise, those who are 
most xevoi and deficient in Bapos 
Opacos ¢xovor, and a gait and walk 
and countenance full of scorn and 
contempt. The use of dvdpas Kevos 
(lit. empty) in Judg. ix. 4 does not 
help. Probably the sense is rather 
analogous to the Greek sense than 
identical. Itis doubtful whether per- 
sonal arrogance is intended here. 
Rather the unreality of the kind of 
faith professed, a faith which had no 
inner core to it. 

bre %) miotis xwpis rdv Epywv] Pro- 
bably as before (v, 18) this faith 
separated from the works belonging 
to it. 

dpy}, worthless} So best mss., not 
vexpd, Which comes from v. 26; dpyos is 
worthless, i.e. either not working, idle, 
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lazy, or producing no works in the 
sense of results, hence useless, fruit- 
less, ineffectual, as 2 Peter i. 8, ovk 
dpyovs ovdé dxdprovs; and perhaps Mt. 
xii. 36, wav pjua dpyov. This sense 
would suit the context: but as there 
is an apparent contrast to cvvypye in 
®. 22, it is better to refer it rather to 
the act of working than to the result. 
Tay ¢pywv are the concrete works 
capable of being spoken of separately ; 
so that there is no tautology, the work- 
ing being thought of with reference 
to the agent, and dpy7j here meaning 
“inactive,” putting forth no powers. 

21. St James comes now to his ex- 
amples to prove his point. 

*ABpaap o rathp judy] These words 
stand first, before ovx, in the sense 
“Take Abraham our father for in- 
stance, was not he,” etc, “Abraham 
our father” in a combination of senses, 
as the father of the old Israel (Mt. iii. 
9, etc.), as the father of the new Israel 
which had arisen out of the old Israel 
(claimed by Stephen, Acts vii. 2), and 
above all as the father of those who 
have shewn faith (Rom. iy. 11, 12, 16; 
Gal. iii. 7 ff). The context seems to 
shew that this last is chiefly meant. 
Abraham’s example is important for 
this purpose just because he was the 
typical instance of faith. 

ovK €& épyov] The words do not 
express whether he means that works 
had a share in it, or that works alone 
were concerned: but the former sense 
alone can be reconciled either with 
the general argument or with the 
quotation in 2. 23. 

€dixaia6n} This word is manifestly 
to be interpreted in the first instance 
by its O.T. usages. The active voice 
dixaidw represents the Piel and Hiphil 
of P1¥, both causative, to cause to be 
PY (Sixatos), just as d:xaidw as applied 
ethically to persons is properly to 
make dixaos. The passive voice &:- 


kaove a: is one of the representatives 
of the Kal of the same verb, to be 
P'I¥ or 8ixacos, a word chiefly though 
not exclusively used in Job (see especi- 
ally Isa. xliii. 9, 26; xlv. 25), and 
sometimes rendered Sikavds dy, or in 
English “to be righteous.” So far all 
is etymologically clear: the active is 
to make righteous, the passive to be 
made righteous, But then comes the 
question, does P'1¥ or dixatos or right- 
eous mean always simply a quality in 
a man without reference to the recog- 
nition of it? Certainly not. Various 
passages (e.g. Ps. cxliii. 2) express or 
imply the sense of being righteous in 
God’s sight, and this is almost the 
only sense of the active, chiefly with 
the force “defending the cause of,” 
“pleading for the righteousness” or 
“innocence of.” The same senses 
reappear freely in Ecclus. So in N.T.: 
Mt. xii. 37; Lk. vii. 29; x. 29; xvi. 15; 
xviii, 14 (not to count €dicaidOn 1 
copia etc., Mt. xi. 19; Lk. vii. 35); be- 
sides all the passages in St Paul, and 
also Acts xiii. 39 where St Paul is the 
speaker. 

Leaving then for the present St Paul 
out of sight, that we may not disturb 
St James’ argument, we have natur- 
ally here the sense “ Did not Abraham 
appear righteous in God’s sight on the 
ground of works?” 

dvevéyxas k.t..] From a combina- 
tion of Gen. xxii. 2 (dvéveyxov) and 9, éme- 
Onxev avrov ei ro Ovotactypiov. There 
is sometimes doubt when ém stands 
before 76 Ovotacrjp. whether it means 
“to” or “upon”; but here doubtless, 
as the Hebrew suggests, it is “upon,” 
as Mt. vy. 23; 1 Pet. ii. 24. The mean- 
ing is that this act was distinctly a 
work. The faith in God which Abra- 
ham felt was carried out in a piece 
of conduct which tried it to the ut- 
most. 

22. Pré™res, thou perceivest] It is 
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so obvious, when looked at, that there 
is no room for doubt. 

7 tioris, the faith] Se. in this case: 
the faith in antithesis to the works 
was not separate from them but 
wrought with them. 

cuvipye, worked with] A bold 
image. The faith not only was fol- 
lowed or accompanied by works—that 
is expressed in rois épyors avrot—but 
itself worked with his works. Not 
for faith plus works does St James 
plead, but for faith at work, living, 
acting in itself, apart from any value 
in its results; cvvepyew is properly to 
be a cuvepyos: not used in Lxx., but 
twice in Apocr. and in four other 
places of the N.T. 

kal €k rav pyar, and by the works] 
*Ex as before, in consequence of, by 
effects proceeding from. 

7 wiotis éerederd6n, the faith was 
made perfect] So long as the faith 
was not exercised, it was in a manner 
imperfect. It gained maturity and 
completeness by being thoroughly 
acted out. This is the only place 
where St James uses this verb (com- 
mon in N.T., especially Jn, 1 Jn, 
Heb.), but réAevos, as we have seen, 
he has five times, and this nearly 
answers to épyov TéAevoy exer ini. 4. 
It is to be observed that the two 
clauses are exactly complementary to 
each other. The works received the 
co-operation of a living power from 
the faith: the faith received perfect- 
ing and consummation from the works 
into which it grew. 

23. Kal éemdnpwbn 7 ypad) 7 re 
yovoa, and there was a fulfilment of 
the Scripture which saith| The usual 
phrase, as Lk. iv 21, etc. The Divine 
word spoken is conceived of as receiv- 
ing a completion so to speak in acts 
or events which are done or come to 
pass in accordance with it. This idea 


of filling, or giving fullness to, is 
always contained in the biblical use of 
fulfilling, though not always in pre- 
cisely the same sense. 1 ypapy pro- 
bably the individual saying of Scrip- 
ture (1) ypad? atrn in Lk.). 

The passage Gen. xv. 6 was the one 
which most clearly expressed the faith 
of Abraham and which at the same 
time connected it with the accounting 
it on the part of God as righteousness. 
The words éAoyic6n aire els dix, are 
equivalent to saying edicaiéOn (he, not 
the faith). Philo, Leg. All. iii. 81 
(p. 132) paraphrases them, ’ASpadp yé 
To. eriatevoe TH Oe@, kal Sikatos évo- 
pion. The two passages are brought 
together also in 1 Mace. ii. 52, "ABpaay 
ovxt €y metpacp@ evpéOn muords, Kal 
ehoyicbn avr@ els Sixacoovvny; for the 
metpac pos doubtless refers to Gen, xxii. 
I, 6 Oebs emeipace Tov "ASpadp. 

kat diros Beov é€xAnOn, and (so) he 
was called the friend of God) Pro- 
bably the meaning is that this was 
another result of the faith which he 
shewed in the sacrifice of Isaac, the 
first result being the fulfilling of the 
words spoken of him with reference 
to an earlier exhibition of faith. The 
reference itself is doubtless mainly, if 
not wholly, to Isa. xli. 8 (Heb. Sym., 
not LXX. dy rydnoa) “who loved me,” 
not “whom I loved” (see Cheyne); 
2 Chr. xx. 7 (Heb. not uxx. ré 
yyarnuéve gov; but v1. re Gio 
apud Field), and éxAjéy means not 
“acquired the human title,” but “ was 
Divinely stamped” with that unique 
name. At the same time the name, 
though doubtless originating in Isaiah 
if not earlier, was widely spread, and 
St James may havehad Greek authority 
forit. See the authorities in Lightfoot 
on Clem, Rom, 10 (Clement refers to 
it 17 also); and Rénsch in Hilg. Z. S. 
1873 iv. 583 ff, and Wetst. Philo 
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uses it, even substituting it once for 
Tov maidos pov in Gen. xviii. 17. Ju- 
dith viii. 26=22 in lat. vg., “quomodo 
pater noster Abraham tentatus est, et 
per multas tribulationes probatus Dez 
amicus factus est.” Cf. Wisd. vii. 27; 
Clem. Hom. xviii. 13; Recog. i. 32. 
So also Lib. Jubil. 19, Ber. R. on 
Gen. xiii. 8, etc.; and the name is still 
in use among the Arabs, E/ Khali. 
Weil, cited by Rénsch 585, quotes 
“When Abraham by Nimrod’s com- 
mand was to be thrown into the fire, 
the heaven with its angels and the 
earth with all the creatures therein 
cried out with one voice, ‘God of 
Abraham, Thy friend, who alone on 
earth adores Thee, is thrown into the 
fire’ etc.” This various use shews by 
the way that the occurrence of the 
phrase in a Christian author is no 
sufficient proof that he employed the 
Epistle of St James. 

It is very doubtful whether the 
. name is etymological, though a writer 
against the Jews called Molon, cited 
by Alex. Polyhistor ap. Euseb. P. £. 
Q. 19, Pp. 420, says, dv 61 pePepunvever Oar 
Ilarpds ditov; and Rénsch argues 
that M being changed into 4, OF) re- 
presents didos, though more properly 
“one on whom God had mercy.” 

24. opare, ye see] St James now 
turns from the “empty man” to the 
brethren whom he was previously 
addressing. Toivuy is spurious. Else- 
where in the N.T. opare is always im- 
perative, but in the sense “see to it,” 
“beware,” which will not do here. It 
is not likely to be used in the sense 
“take note,” “observe,” so that the 
indic. is the most natural. The sense 
must be “ye see by this example of 
Abraham”: otherwise opuoias d€ Kai 
has no force. 

e& pyav Sixaiotra:] The same phrase 
as in . 21: but here the important 
explanatory clause is added, kat ovx ex 
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miorews povov; shewing that with him 
it was no question of faith contrasted 
with works, but of faith without works 
contrasted with faith with works: the 
faith as a ground of justification is 
assumed as a starting point, 

25. opoiws d¢ cai] This introduces 
another example, not needing such 
full exposition, Abraham the father 
of the Jewish people was the first ; 
now St James cites a heathen, a 
Canaanitess, as a type of the other 
branch of Israelites and of Christians, 
the proselyte Jews, the Gentile Chris- 
tians; nay the first of all proselytes, 
for her act took place at the very 
entrance into the Promised Land. 
In doing this, St James doubtless was 
building on a Jewish traditional view. 
Setting aside Heb. xi. 31, the remark- 
able introduction of Rahab’s name in 
Mt. i. 5 (as also Tamar, Ruth, Bath- 
sheba) implies a tradition as to her 
marriage to Salmon which marks her 
out in a signal manner. See Wetst. 
(i. 226) and better Wiinsche Zl. der 
Ee. 3f. Thus Megilla 14 6, “ Hight 
prophets who were also priests are 
descended from the harlot Rahab, etc.” 
(ten prophets and prophetesses ac- 
cording to Midrash, Ruth i.): another 
Midrash says priests. Midr. Cant. 
“ As long as the Israelites do the will 
of God, He brings every righteous 
man whom He sees among the other 
peoples, and joins him to Israel, as 
came to pass with Jethro and Rahab.” 

The precise purpose of adding 7 
mopyn (added also in Heb.) is not 
clear. Perhaps her occupation is 
meant to point to her heathen origin, 
and as marking the extreme form of 
a faith which was due to a change or 
conversion, not part of an orderly and 
continuous growth, as in Abraham or 
Samuel. 

ovk €& épyav édixaid6n] The force 
of this lies in what is implied, that 
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she was justified in virtue of her faith 
in that she embraced the belief in the 
one true God, and risked all on the 
belief. This very faith, he says, was 
not one barren of works: it shewed its 
strength by her willingness to risk her 
life to save the servants of the true 
God. 

drodeéauévn, hospitably entertained. 

rovs ayyédous| Called xarackémous 
in Heb., and rovs xarackxorevoartas 
Josh. vi. 25. The more favourable 
word is perhaps chosen to suggest 
that in receiving them she was as it 
were receiving angels. 

érépa 686] Probably no more than 
‘different from the way by which 
they came.” 

éxBadovca, dismissed them] So 
probably. The word is a stronger 
one than we should expect to find 
used, but the same thing happens in 
other places of the N.T.,as Mt. ix. 38, 
Lk. x. 2, épydras; Jn x. 4, mpdBara; 
Mt. xii, 35, xiii. 52, ex 7. dyaOov On- 
gavpov Ta ayada, etc. 

26. dp is very doubtful: some au- 
thority for 5é: but no conjunction 
most likely. It is a general summing 
up, not standing in very near relation 
to v. 25, but referring alike to the 
whole passage from ~. 14. 

xepis mvevparos, separated from 
(the) spirit] Not spirit in the higher 
sense, but simply the breath of life. 
The body with the breath in it has all 
the difference from the body out of 
which the breath has departed that 
life has from death, although ex- 
ternally the body is nearly the same. 
So too the same contents of faith, that 
there is one God, or to go on to all 
that is contained in ii. 1, the faith of 
the Lord Jesus Christ the Glory, is a 
dead thing if it is separated from 
works, in other words, from active 
energy. The paradox must be inten- 
tional. The opposite is what most 


would be tempted to say: but it would 
be only superficially true. True faith 
is a faith that aims at work and 
motion; false faith is virtually a 
corpse. He uses vexpa here where he 
had said dpyj before. The idea is 
much the same, but vexpa expresses it 
by a strong image. 

Now as regards the relation of this 
section to St Paul, the examples cited 
are certainly not enough to imply that 
St Paul had already written. St Paul 
mentions Abraham: but who could do 
otherwise in speaking of faith? St Paul 
does not mention Rahab; and though 
the Pauline author of Heb. does, it is 
not in connexion with justification or 
with any controversial purpose but 
simply as one of a series of examples of 
faith. It is remarkable that Philo, de 
nobil. 5 (ii. 442), first speaks strongly 
of Abraham (8:6 kal murretoa héyerat 
T@ Oe@ mparos, érerdy kal rparos dxduwh 
kal BeBalay €oxev vrodrAnWw, as éotw 
év airvoy Td dvwtatw Kal mpovoei Tov Te 
kéopovu kal tov ev a’r@), and then pro- 
ceeds Tatvrny ryv evyéveray ov povov 
Geopircis avdpes GAG Kal yuvaixes €Cy- 
Aewoay, and then gives as an instance 
Tamar, who appears in Mt. with 
Rahab, using language that might be 
applied at once to Rahab, how she 
was an inhabitant of Palestine, a 
woman brought up in a city full of 
many gods, full of images ete.: and 
then how out of deep darkness she 
was able to see a little dawn of light, 
and how she waxed strong unto piety, 
little heeding life if she were not to 
live nobly. Thus both examples might 
come quite naturally to St James 
simply from his Jewish education. 

But the phrase ef épyav édixacwOn, 
taken in its juxtaposition to faith, is 
very hard to explain without reference 
to St Paul. There is no real evidence 
for any similar Jewish language. 
Justification is not part of St James’ 
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original argument: but he brings it 
in from vv, 21I—24 in a way which 
implies that he is arguing against 
some actual plea, If he had been 
intending to argue against St Paul 
he would have used language which 
struck at St Paul’s doctrine. But 
this he avoids. His language is 
indeed formally inconsistent with 
St Paul’s, since St Paul altogether 
declined to speak of any justification 
by works. But this language of 
St Paul may easily have been used, 
eyen by men opposed to him, in a 
manner at variance with his true 
purpose. Such verbal contradictions 
are sometimes inevitable for the ex- 
pression of the fulness of the truth: 
and laying aside the insoluble ques- 
_ tion whether St James personally 
_ would have accepted every word that 
_ St Paul used, or St Paul every word 
that St James used, we are justified 
in considering both, not merely to 
have been needful as leaders of the 
_ Church in the Apostolic age, but as 
having contributed two forms of 
‘teaching, each of which is perma- 
‘nently necessary for the completeness 
of truth. 

III. 1. St James takes up now a 
fresh point: wrong speech after wrong 
action. 

pe) moddol diddcKaro, not many 
teachers| There is no need to correct 
to moAvdidaoxadro Or otherwise. The 
phrase is peculiar, but forcible and 
clear enough as interpreted by the 
context and by ev. 13 ff. It is assumed 
that for the good of the community 
there should be teachers, discharging 
a special function for the rest (1 Cor. 
xii. 29, py mavres Siddoxara; cf. 28, 
rpirov di8acxadovs), and then implied 
that many set up as teachers not from 


a sense of responsibility but from a 
vain or censorious spirit. Thus the 
single notion “many teachers” practi- 
cally involves the idea that the teach- 
ing arose from low personal motives. 

The context would allow dddckador 
to be used vaguely, as if ordinary 
social censoriousness were intended. 
But it is hardly likely that this word 
would have been chosen except with 
reference to actual public teaching. 
The sense is illustrated by the whole 
of 1 Cor. xii—xiy., but especially by 
xiv. 26; though it is true that we 
cannot conclude too rapidly from the 
ways of Corinthian Greeks to the 
Jews of the Dispersion. Still what 
follows in the rest of the chapter is 
strikingly analogous to much that St 
Paul says in 1 Cor. about copia and 
Adyos, and to the manner in which he 
connects together the misuse of both. 
The disputatiousness of Greeks may 
well have had much in common with 
the disputatiousness of Jewish Chris- 
tians, more especially as many of 
them were of Greek race. 

This precise tendency has no dis-' 
tinct echo in the Gospels, except the 
warning against idle words. Mt. xxiii. 
8—1io refers rather to the honour of 
rabbiship than to the pride of the 
exercise of the office of teacher, 

adedpoi pov) This again introduces 
a fresh point, softening off at the out- 
set the sharpness of what St James 
had to say. 

<idéres] Not “taking note,” “ob- 
serving,” but “knowing as ye already 
do.” 

peitov xpiva Anproueda, shall re- 
ceive greater judgment] The word of 
Christ on idle words (Mt. xii. 36 f.) 
pronounced that account should be 
given é€v nuepa kpicews; “for by thy 
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words...thou shalt be condemned 
(karadixacOnop).” 

kpipa Anpopueba] This phrase occurs 
in a different context Mk xii. 40 || 
Lk. xx. 47, with mepicodrepov for 
peifov. There mepioodrepoy seems to 
mean that those who combined the 
pretensions of scribeship with these 
faults and vices should be condemned 
yet more than ordinary offenders. 
Here peifov must have much the same 
force, but perhaps also a special 
reference to the just retribution in- 
volved in “Judge not that ye be not 
judged”: that is, it seems to be im- 
plied that wrong judging was a 
characteristic of the much teaching. 
This seems to follow from yap in ®. 2, 
which cannot be otiose. We all 
stumble and therefore come under 
judgment: but the judgment is greater 
if we have been taking on ourselves 
to judge others. 

2. moda yap rraiopev aravres, For 
‘in many things we all stumble| Uraie 
as before (ii. 10). 

moda] Lies between wodv and 
modAdkis: it is “much” with the idea 
of plurality and repetition introduced: 
so Mt. ix. 14 v. 1. (yorevopev) ; Mk iii. 
12 (émeriua); V¥. 10 (mapexdder), 38 
(ddaddforras), 43 (dterreiAaro), etc. 

Gravres] “one and all.” 

ei tis ev oy@ ov mrale, If any 
stumbleth not in speech] Not px but 
ov, = “succeeds in escaping stumbling,” 
the two words being taken together. 
For the phrase cf. Ps. xxxix. I, rod 
py duapravew év yAdoon pov; Ecclus. 
xix. 16, cal ris ody Huaprer ev TH yhooon 
avrov; (Cf. Philo de nom. mut. 1082 6; 
de Abr. 352 0.) The image was applied 
to the tongue by Zeno ap. Diog. Laert. 
vii. 26 (Wetst.), xpetrrov elvat r. rooly 
oducbeiv # rH yA@rry: cf. Eustathius 
in Od. viii. 171. 

The previous sentence spoke of 


moral stumbling of any kind. Here 
it becomes narrowed to speech : 
stumbling in speech is peculiarly easy 
and common: but the misuse of 
speech in pride and bitterness of 
teachership is something much worse 
than ordinary stumbling in speech. 
Here then St James drops for a while 
the subject begun in v. 1, to be taken 
up again in 13—18. The vicious 
teachership suggested to him the 
vicious use of the tongue in general, 
and so he launches out into this wider 
subject. 

réXeos avnp, a perfect man] The 
adjective as before, consecrated by 
Mt. v. 48. ’Avyp cannot have the sense 
that dvOperos would have, “one shew- 
ing the perfection of humanity”: it is 
simply “one that is perfect.” 

duvards xakwaywyfjoat Kal Sdov TO 
oépa, able to bridle the whole body 
also| The force of xai is that his 
stumbling not in speech arises from 
his bridling his tongue; and that a 
man who can bridle his tongue can 
also bridle his whole body. This may 
be in two senses, that the tongue is 
so difficult to bridlg, that it is an 
easier thing to bridle the whole body, 
and that in the bridling of the tongue 
the bridling of the body is virtually 
accomplished at the same time. The 
comparison to the horses’ bridle in 
v. 3 and to the rudder in 2, 4 and 
the whole language of 6 prevent the 
exclusion of the second sense, while 
the form of this sentence rather 
suggests the first. Probably St James 
meant both senses to be included. 

The bridling of the tongue (already 
named i. 26) is naturally one of the 
commonest of images in various lan- 
guages: but it is especially associated 
with 7) duapravew ev yAooon in Ps. 
xxxix. 1 (Heb. not Lxx.). 

3. «i d€} True reading, not 28€ (or. 
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as T.R. with a few idov) derived from 
supposed parallelism to idov in ®. 4. 
The d€ is equivalent to the logical 
“now”: the verse is really an in- 
ference from the force of the word 
Xawayoyjoa. St James has used it 
completely metaphorically of the whole 
body, when he might have said in 
general terms “keep in order”: but 
it occurs to him that the word has a 
special force for his purpose because it 
is just through the mouth, the source 
of speech, that the process of bridling 
takes place. 

tov imrev] Put first because horses 
are the direct subjects of comparison 
with réAcios dymp: it thus is equivalent 
to “in the case of horses” though of 
course governed not only by ra 
crouata but also by rovs yadwors: 
the mouths are the part of the horses 
into which we put the bits by which 
we mean to restrain them. This 
accounts for the two articles. 

els TO meidecOac (not mpos), to make 
them obey us] St James doubtless 
means to express not merely result 
but purpose. The reason why the 
‘phrase is introduced is probably be- 
eause St James is thinking how far 
control of the tongue goes towards 
producing control of the whole body. 

perayoper, we turn about] Merdyo 
as commonly used means to “transfer” 
or “transport” in a strong sense, as 
prisoners to a strange land, or the 
power of government from one class 
to another. It is also used of turning 
men to a better mind (still transfer- 
ence) Plut. ii. 225 Fr; Epict. Ench. 
xxxiii. 3. Apparently here simply in 
the sense of leading not from one 
place to another but from one direction 
to another, though it is not satisfac- 
tory to have no clear authority for it. 


Lexicons and commentaries pass the 
point over. 

4. The example of the ships and 
rudders comes in by way-of addition, 
apparently as suggested by the last 
words of v. 3. 

TyAtkavra byTa Kal vro avépov oKAN- 
pav éAavvopeva, though they are so 
great, and though they are driven by 
rough winds} This is the most 
natural construction according to the 
form of the sentence. On the other 
hand it is somewhat singular that the 
size and the driving by winds, which 
would not be always rough, are 
coupled together; and it is possible 


. that xai means not “and” but “even,” 


“the ships, great as they are, even 
when they are being driven by rough 
winds, are turned about,” etc. 

mnoariov, rudder] From the Odys- 
sey onwards. 

éppn, impulse] This might be 
either the impulse in the mind of the 
steersman or the impulse which his 
hand communicates to the helm: but 
the whole phrase would be rather 
feeble if referred to the mind only: 
moreover there would be almost a 
contradiction between the “impulsive- 
ness ” and the purpose (SovA7). 

Tov evdvvovros, the steersman] 
Evéiva, first to make straight, is then 
used of any kind of guidance, shepherd 
of sheep, charioteer of chariot, steers- 
man of ship (Plato etc.); and of the 
rudder itself (Luc. Dial. Mort. x. 10, 
eVOuve, & mopOued, To mdddvov; Eur. 
Cyc. 15, 

év mpvpvn & dkpa 
avros AaBav nvOvvoy dudipes Sépv). 

Bovrera, willeth] By a bold figure 
the deliberation and decision is trans- 
ferred to the last point at which the 
steersman’s action passes into that of 
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the rudder by the movement of his 
hand. BovAoua as before implies not 
mere will but intention: the steersman 
turns the helm this way or that 
because he knows which way his 
course lies. Rudders and steersmen 
have furnished many images. This 
combination of the horse’s bridle and 
the ship’s rudder as illustrative of the 
government of the tongue is found in 
Ps.-Plat. Avioch. [? ap. Theoph. Simoe, 
Ep. 70| and in Plutarch and Philo 
[see Wetst. and Mayor]. 

5. Apparently a direct comparison 
with v. 4. What is not easy is peydda 
avdxet (so better than peyadavyet). 

peydta avyei, hath great things 
whereof to boast] Avxéo is properly 
to stretch the neck and hold up the 
head in pride, and hence to speak 
with proud confidence. Meyadavxyéo 
seems always to be used in a dis- 
paraging sense, to denote “boastful- 
ness.” The difficulty is that the 
comparison seems to require not great 
pretension but great performance to 
be ascribed to the tongue. Oecume- 
nius has peydda éepyaterac by way of 
paraphrase, and something like this 
is doubtless what we should expect. 
It does not help much to say that the 
pretension comes first, the perform- 
ance next, viz. in the following verses. 
The true solution lies probably in the 
wider use of avyéw than of peyahavyxéo. 
Though avyéw never loses the sense of 
boast, it frequently, both in early and 
late Greek, is used without sense of 
unreality in the boast, and virtually 
as equivalent to “having cause to 
‘boast.” The only question then is as 
to the use of peyada, which prima 
Jacie has an adverbial force, “greatly.” 
Now avyei used absolutely without 
reference to any object could refer 
only to boastfulness, pretence; and 
peydAa as an adyerb would only 
accentuate this force, by the associa- 
tion with peyadavyéw. But in late 


idov 1Aikov mvp 1Aikny UAnv dvarrer 


Greek avxéw is not infrequently used 
with the accusative of things boasted 
of, where the classical usage would be 
with dative with or without éri. Thus 
Aristid. i. 103, povors 8 viv drdpyet.na- 
Oapay evyéveray re kal roAcreiay adyjoat: 
just as we use the verb “boast” transi- 
tively: “that country boasts many 
great cities.” So here p. avyet doubt- 
less means “hath great things whereof 
to boast,” or shortly “great are its 
boasts” (i.e. the concrete subjects for 
boasting, avynpara, not the boastings, 
avxnoes). This sense is supported 
by the analogy of xaraxavyarat in ii. 
13, Where the glorying of mercy 
against judgment is no mere vain 
boasting, but a true position proudly 
held. It is thus quite doubtful 
whether there is even an indirect 
reference to arrogance of tongue. 
What follows gives examples of the 
“ creat things.” 

idod 7Alkov (not dAtyov) mip AAikny 
DAnv avarret, Behold how much wood 
is kindled by how small a fire] 
“Hiixos expresses magnitude in either 
direction, guantus or guantillus (Luc. 
Hermot. 5): the antithesis explains 
that with wip it means “ how little,” 
with dAnv “how great.” This is a 
good example of St James’ pregnant 
enigmatic style, leaving much to the 
reader’s intelligence. 

vAnvy] Etymologically = silva, and 
answers fairly to both the English 
words “wood” and “timber.” It is 
used either of dead wood or living, 
and either will make sense here. But 
it never means a wood, a forest. As 
applied to living wood it is either 
woodland as opposed to mountains 
and cultivated plains, specially the 
rough bushy skirts of the hills, or 
brushwood. Thus Plat. Polit. 2724 
Says, Kaprovs Te dpOdvous elyov a6 Te 
dévdpwv xal moddfjs TAns adAns. A 
spark setting fire to the brush might 
suggest the image, or it may be (as 
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often) simply a great mass of cut 
timber ready for the carpenter. The 
word is interesting on account of 
Plato’s use, answering to materia, 
materies. {See Additional Note.] 

. The image was probably taken from 
the Hebrew Proverbs of Ben Sira 
(transl. in Drusius ap. Crit. Sacr. viii. 
p- 1879) ef. Ecclus, xi. 32. “A burning 
fire kindles many heaps of corn.” On 
which the Scholiast has “There is 
nothing which more devastates the 
world than an evil tongue: for a 


tongue of this kind, though it be not , 


very evil, is the ruin of many just and 
pious men. (Example of Doeg.) 
Wherefore the wise Hebrews declare 
that in an evil tongue lurks deadly 
poison, and that because of it the 
world suffers chastisement,” etc. 


6. <A very difficult verse. Ovras is 
spurious before 7 yAédoca xaficrarat, 
and misleading also, It is impossible 
Greek to take 7 cmAoidca as predicate 
to the sentence 7 yAdooa xadior. as 
though it were rd omAody. The best 
punctuation is to take kai 7 yAdooa 
mvp as a separate clause, “the tongue 
also is a fire,” introductory to what 
follows. Then 6k. r. ad. 7 yA. xa6ior. 
ev tr. per. np.3; then 7 omaAotoa... 
yeévrns, in which last clause references 
to fire appear again. Hence 7 yAéoca 
(the 2nd) must be the subject, 6 cécpos 
r. ad. the predicate ; and the reason 
why 6 xocpos tr, dd. is put first is 
because 1) yAéooa must be put last in 
order to connect it distinctly with the 
following participles, Thus the ar- 
rangement of words is exactly analo- 
gous to that of i. 7, 8. 

kal 7 yAdooa rip, The tongue also 
ts a fire] Cf. Prov. xvi. 27; Ps. cxx. 4; 
Ecclus. xxviii. 21-23; also Ps. Sol. 
E22. 

0 Koopos Tis adtxias, the unrighteous 
world) Certainly a difficult phrase. 
The article must of course have its 
full force, “a world of iniquity” can- 
not be right. Some take xdécpos as 


“ornament”: understanding it to 
mean that the tongue gives a specious 
and seductive colour or gloss to what 
is evil by means of plausible words. 
But though words might by a rather 
bold figure be called the adornment 
of -iniquity, the tongue that utters 
them could not: nor has that sense 
any special force here. The commonest 
interpretation is to take it as “world” 
in the sense of universe, “that world 
of iniquity.” The article here acquires 
a possible sense with the other con- 
struction, in apposition with rip; but 
not as the predicate after xa@iorara.. 
The sense itself too is at once ex- 
aggerated and vague. It is not the 
comprehensiveness of the tongue with- 
in itself that the context refers to, but 
its power of acting upon what is with- 
out it. 

There remains the “evil” sense of 
xoopos, found already i. 27, and re- 
curring iv. 4. To repeat very briefly. 
This sense of something called the 
koopos as not only containing evil 
elements but itself in some sense evil 
is chiefly found in Jn and 1 Jn, also 
2 Pet.; perhaps not elsewhere (2 Cor. 
vii. 10 doubtful). It is not derived 
from the physical universe, but a 
Jewish image taken from the ban of 


the early chapters of Isaiah (cf. Ps, 
ix. 8 etc.), rendered oikovpevn in LXX., 
denoting the heathen nations around, 
the heathen world at once as destruc- 
tive and as corruptive: hence it is 
human society in a corrupt and per- 
verted state. As applied to the tongue 
then, the meaning is that the tongue 
is to the rest of the body what the 
corrupt society is to mankind, and 
especially to the Church as the repre- 
sentative of mankind in its true state. 
Thus 7. ddicias may be compared to 
its use in Lk. xvi. 8, roy oixovopor rhs 
adixias and 9, papova 7. ad.and xviii. 6, 
6 Kpirjs tT. dd.: the world which gives 
itself up to unrighteousness, which 
takes its form from unrighteousness 
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and obeys it: somewhat similar are 
the genitives in i.25. Much the same 
ultimate sense would be obtained by 
taking xécpos as the sphere or region, 
the domain as it were in which un- 
righteousness obtains a footing. But 
this is not a natural sense of the word, 
which is more easily interpreted by 
the other passages of this Epistle re- 
ferred to. 

kablorarat, is constituted, shews 
itself, makes itself, acts the part of } 
The exact force is shewn by iv. 4. 
Kaicracba «is is to come into a 
certain state, or xa. with nominative 
to become (contrast cabéornxa to have 
become, to be). Thus Plut. ii. 24, 
trees if neglected orpeBda dverat kai 
dkapra kabiorarat, rvyovra be dpbns 
madaywylas éykapra yiverat kal re- 
heoopa (cf. 6 F). 

év Tois pedeow jay, among our 
members| Apparently not merely 
with reference to its action on the 
other members ; but as being that one 
among. the members which has this 
special power. . 

7 omtdovca, that stainer of | The 
article has the effect of giving a sub- 
stantive force to the participle, as it 
were, the tongue that stainer of the 
body. The use of this word agrees 
with the interpretation just given of 
koopos, When compared with aom2dos 
...a7d Tt. koopou in i. 27. The image 
however is difficult : in what sense can 
the tongue be said to stain the body ? 
Apparently with reference to the idea 
that runs through chap. i. that there 
is a Divine image received by man at 
creation, a true ideal form derived 
from likeness to God, and that all 
moral evil is to be regarded in re- 
lation to this as (i. 21) a pumapia or 
defilement and a mepicoeia or ex- 
crescence (unnatural growth), Still 
why “the body,” for St James cer- 
tainly regarded the Divine image as 


\ \ los / 
TOV TPOXOV THS YEVETEWS 


(at least in the first instance) inward 
and spiritual? Probably because he 
regarded the body as the outward ex- 
pression of the inward mind ; and the 
external deformities of passion as true 
types as well as results of the invisible 
deformities from which they spring. 
Moreover the action of the tongue 
might be regarded as staining the 
action of the whole body, the total 
conduct of which the body is the 
organ. Cf. also Eccles. v. 5. 

kai proyifovea Tov Tpoxdy Tis yeve- 
ces, and it setteth on fire the wheel 
of man’s creation] Here we reach 
one of the hardest phrases in the 
Bible. To discuss it fully would take 
too long. We must be content to 
deal with the leading points. At the 
outset Grotius’ suggestion that rpoydv 
should be read rpoyov, a running or 
course, must be set aside. The word, 
chiefly poetic, is never used figura- 
tively; and at all events @royifovca 
points to some physical image. The 
suggestion comes from too prosaic a 
dealing with the imagery of a prophet. 


> 


x. r. rpoxoy must mean “setting on . 


fire the wheel.” 

But then what is r. yevécews, and 
what wheel is meant? Attention was 
called eight years ago by Hilgenfeld 
(ZWT. 1873.20; cf. Hinl. 539 f.) to 
the certainly curious fact that Sim- 
plicius on Arist. de caedo ii. p. 91 B in 
allegorising Ixion’s wheel says, “and 
he hath been bound by God r@ rijs 
polpas tpox@ kal tis yevécews, dv 
advvarov peradraka Kar’ Opdhéa (what 
follows is hopelessly corrupt, but ends 
with ras dy@pamrwas Yuyas), clearly 
referring to an Orphic doctrine. The 
sense comes out more clearly, but 
with kikdos for rpoyés, in Procl. Tim. 
Y. 3304 (on Plato’s words rj ravrod 
kal dpotov tepid), “This is the one 
salvation of the soul which is held 
forth by the Creator, delivering it rod 
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KUkAov T. yeveoews and from the great 
error and from the ineffectual life, 
namely the ascent of the soul to the 
spiritual region (rd voepdy eidos) and 
its fight from all things which cleave 
to us €x ris yevéoews ; and lower down 
(B)...d3d THs mepl tiv yéverw mAdrNs, 
js Kal of map ’Oppet tO Atovio@ kal 
ty Kopy Tedovpevor ruxeiv evxovtar 
Kukdov 7 ad Aféat Kal dvarvevoat 
KaKOTTOS. 
There is somewhat similar language 
in Procl. Tim. i. 328 and Theol. Pl. 
vi. 3 p. 351; cf. Verg. Aen. vi. 748, 
Hos omnes ubi mille rotam volvere 
per annos. For yeveoews we have 
dvayxns in the statement of Diog. 
Laert. viii. 14, Vit. Pyth., “They 
say that he was the first to declare 
the soul kvxAov dvaykns dpeiBovcay 
Gore drArdas evdeicbar (dos. So 
more yaguely, without reference to 
any one in particular, Chrys. Mé. Ixy. 
7280, mepipopay kal yéveow éyortes. 
Also Philo de Soman. ii. 6, p. 664 of 
Pharaoh’s gold chain round Joseph’s 
neck, dyxovy émupava, KvKdov kal 
TpoXov avaykns aTeevTHTOV,...0UK GKO- 
AovOiay Kai rd €&js ev Bip Kal Tov 
cipov TY Tis piocws mpaypydtay, ws 
7 Gapap, ov yap KAotos, GAN oppiokos 
auris 6 Koopos (cf. de mut. nom. 23 
p. 598). In the first places cited the 
reference is certainly to the Orphic or 
Pythagorean doctrine of a cycle of 
metempsychosis: Chrys. and Philo 
are ambiguous. Another passage of 
Simplicius (Comm. in Epict. Ench. 
p. 1770) gives it a distinctly wider 
sense, “ The dissolution of compounds 
and the change of simples one into 
another is good for the whole ; since 
the destruction of one is the origin 
(yéveors) of another ; and this is the 
cause why rov tis yevéoews KUKAOV 
remains imperishable (avéxXeurror), 
But it is most improbable that 
St James should use a phrase of this 
origin to convey a doctrine with which 
he can have had no sympathy. The 
Orphic doctrine would be entirely 
alien to him (notwithstanding Hilgen- 
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feld’s references to Opyoxos), and the 
vaguer doctrine hardly less. Téveows 
in this connexion was the word used 
in late Greek philosophy to express 
natural necessity; the necessary chain 
of causation; and it was especially 
opposed to any religious view of the 
world. 

An equal improbability lies in the 
mode of use: this setting on fire of 
the rpoxov rt. yevécews is evidently 
spoken of as an evil thing; but to a 
believer in God this interruption of 
the wheel of earthbound destiny 
would be no subject for regret. The 
interpretation thus just inverts the 
purport of the sentence. 

Moreover it is difficult to think that 
Ths yeveoews should recur in two places 
of the Epistle (here and i. 23) in very 
peculiar phrases, yet be entirely dif- 
ferent in sense: for whatever sense 
we give to yevécews with rb mpocwror, 
it cannot possibly be destiny. 

Another simpler image occurs in 
various classical writers, partly again 
in connexion with Ixion, that of human 
life as a wheel rolling down hill over 
all sorts of inequalities : thus Sil. Ital. 
vi. 120. But here too there is no 
special force in the setting fire, and 
T. yevéoews remains inexplicable. The 
same may be said of the vaguer 
senses “course of life,’ ‘‘course of 
nature.” 

The true clue is doubtless to be 
found in r. yevéoews Which we saw (on 
i, 23) to refer to the original creation 
of man. It is not in classical but 
in biblical language that we should 
naturally expect to find the explana- 
tion. Not the heathen godless gene- 
sis but the genesis of revelation, the 
origin of the world in the will and 
purpose of God, is denoted by the 
word for St James. It is the NIN or 
nwbp (see Gen. ii. 4; v. 1), whence 
Genesis has its Greek name. Kriocs 
is not used in Lxx. (though kri¢@ is) : 
see 2 Mace. Vii. 23, 6 Tov Koopou 
KTioTns, 6 mAacas avOpadrov yéverw Kal 
mavrev efevpdv yéeveow. It thus is 
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kal PproyiCopuevn vmod THs yEevuns. 


equivalent to what in modern lan- 
guage we call Creation. The phrase 
“the wheel of creation ” is limited by 
the sense of the rest of the sentence 
to “the wheel of man’s creation,” ie. 
the wheel of man’s nature according 
to its original Divine purpose, just as 
T. mpocwroyv T. yeverews avrov is “ the 
face of his creation,” the face reflecting 
the Divine image in which he was 
created, 

What then is meant by the wheel ? 
It can hardly be the detached wheel 
rolling uselessly along, as in the classi- 
cal image. It must be the chariot- 
wheel of man as he advances on the 
way of life, fulfilling his appointed 
course. Probably, I do not say more, 
but probably there is an allusion to 
the wheel in the vision of Ezekiel 
(i. 15, 16 b, 19—21). This may sound 
fanciful till we remember that this 
vision of Ezekiel, called the Chariot 
by the later Jews, was in Jewish 
thought associated with the Creation. 
According to the imagery of the vision, 
the wheel might be the body and all 
its activities, by means of which the 
spirit moves upon the earth. This is 
represented as set on fire by the 
tongue, because its orderly Divinely- 
appointed motion is made violent and 
irregular by the passions which the 
tongue excites: it catches fire, and 
loses its power to fulfil its proper 
course, [See Additional Note. ] 

kal proycCopévn vid THs yeevyns, and 
is set on fire by hell] The fire is not 
a fire from above but from beneath. 
This seems to be the true force of the 
reference to Gehenna, which usually 
in the N.T. appears simply as the 
place of punishment for evil (whether 
we mean by punishment retribution 
only, or retribution combined with 
purification), not excepting perhaps 
Mt. xxiii. 15, vidv yeéwns, as itself so 
to speak a realm of evil. The fire 
lighted at the nether fires is a simpler 
and broader image, answering in some 
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degree to the lower wisdom of @. 15. 
Wetstein quotes the Targum on Ps. 
cxx. 2 (where the hot burning coals 
may be taken as describing either the 
operation of the tongue or its punish- 
ment, or indeed both, i.e. its appro- 
priate punishment) Lingua dolosa... 
cum carbonibus juniperi, qui incensi 
sunt in gehenna inferne. 

7. yap, For} The purpose of ydp 
seems to be to introduce an explana- 
tion and justification of the strong 
language just used. From the word 
‘‘bridle” in v. 2 St James has been 
led to the idea of a small agency 


exercising great power, and especially 


to the image of fire as representing 
the tongue: and now he proceeds to 
explain this, pointing first to its un- 
bridledness, and then to its strange 
inconsistency of action. 

raga ducts, every nature] bicrs is 
often used periphrastically with the 
genitive, so that this might mean 
simply “all beasts and birds,” ete. 
And it is also sometimes used for 
“kind.” Thus Diod: Sic. i: 10, 4 yA 
madw €& apyns Kkawas qveyxe TGv (dwv 
dices; Plut. ii. 6368, Caowy dé odds 
pvcets Tod Koopou meptéxovros, ovdér, 
as eireiy, yévos duoipov éore Tis €€ Gov 
yevécews. But even in such places the 
original sense is latent, “many kinds” 
as dependent on “many natures.” 
Here, at all events, the strict sense is 
required by r7 dice tH dvOpwrivy ; 
for although dyéperivn dicts is oc- 
casionally, though very rarely, equiva- 
lent to “mankind,” the periphrasis 
would have a rhetorical unnaturalness 
here, especially in the resolved form 
th p. th avd. (not r7 avd. d.). The 
meaning doubtless is that the inherent 
nature of man, that nature which pro- 
ceeds from the Divine image, has 
proved its kingship over the natures 
of different classes of animals, probably 
with reference to Gen.i. 28; ix.2. The 
meaning cannot be that every kind, 
or the nature of every kind, of animals 
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has been tamed; which would be mani- 
festly untrue : but each of these four 
great classes is considered as having a 
special nature. An exact parallel is 
1 Cor. xv. 39, GAAn b€ capé xryvav 
«7.A. What is there said of the out- 
ward flesh is here implied as to the 
inward nature. 

Onpiwy re Kal rereway éEpmeray Te Kal 
évariav, of beasts and birds, of creep- 
ing things and things in the sea] 
These classes are exactly and almost 
verbally taken from Gen. ix. 2, which 
is a modification of i. 28. Onpia pro- 
bably includes both @npia and kryvn of 
i. 28, the fiercest and least tameable of 
quadrupeds being taken as represen- 
tatives of the whole class: merewa and 
éprera are taken as they stand. 

In the second pair épmerdéy answers 
to @npiwy in the first, and doubtless 
was intended especially to include 
serpents, with especial reference to 
the tongue (see v. 8). The allusion 
may be to the sacred tame serpents 
which were kept in different temples, 
for instance in those of Asclepius. 
Tame fish, sacred and other, were 

’ also known to the ancients (see Ael. 
Nat. An. viii. 4; xii. 30). ’Evadua 
answer to iydves. A poetic word, 
used in prose in this general manner 
in late writers only, as Ps.-Arist. de 
mundo 5, otros evadiov (dv xai 
metav Kal depiav dices exyapioev; 
Plut. ii. 911 D, ro Trav evadlwv yévos 
contrasted with ra yepoaia; also 729 B, 
épeldovro padiota Tav évadiov. 

Sauaterat kal SeSapacra ty pices 
th avOpwrivn, is tamed and hath been 
tamed into subjection to the nature 
that is human] First comes the 
general statement that they are 
tamed: then the thought occurs that 
there are domestic races which have 
been tamed long ago; and so the 
present acquires a more precise sense. 


\ 
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There is a long-established conquest 
by the human race transmitted by 
hereditary instinct, and it is being 
perpetually renewed. Aayafo is some- 
times applied to the mere crushing of 
a foe: its proper sense is taming, 
subduing not for destruction but for 
orderly use, as with horses and oxen. 
There is no clear indication that use 
is contemplated here: but rather the 
general notion of taming, involving 
obedience and restraint. There is 
probably a reminiscence of what has 
been said above of the bridling of 
horses. 

The taming is part of the lordship 
of the earth bestowed in Gen. i. 28, 
and corresponds to the government 
(Gpxere LXX.) over the lower animals 
which there follows: cf. Ps. viii. 6 ff. 
This is brought out by the emphatic 
form r7 ducer 77 avé.; lit. “the nature 
that is human,” ie. the conquest is 
connected with the characteristic pre- 
rogative of the living soul which God 
breathed into man. The dative is 
probably not the simple dative of 
agency with a passive verb, of which 
(except with passive participles) there 
is no clear case in the N.T. All the 
instances seem to fall under one of 
two heads, including the idea either 
of appearing to (as evpeO6 vpiv 2 Cor. 
xii. 20; avr@ evpeOjvac 2 Pet. iii. 14; 
eyvooOn Lk. xxiv. 35; Phil. iv. 5) or 
of being subjected to (here, and ¢ ris 
nTmra 2 Pet. ii. 19). Thus the sense 
is not simply tamed by the human 
nature, but tamed into subjection to 
it. See the chorus in the Antigone 
332 ff, esp. 342—351. 

8. yy b€ yAdooay ovdeis Sapacat 
dvvarat avOpdrev, but the tongue can 
no one, even of men, tame} By a vivid 
image the tongue is projected, as it 
were, out of human nature and spoken 
of as though it had a separate life of its 
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own, over which no one can gain com- 
plete mastery. And though in strict- 
ness the tongue is nothing more than 
the organ by which what is in the 
heart and mind is expressed, yet ex- 
perience shews that speech or utter- 
ance, as such, has what may well be 
called a magic power which acts re- 
flexly on the mind within: so that 
St James’ language does express a 
true fact, though it does not attempt 
to explain all the grounds of it. There 
may be, that is, a kind of conflict be- 
tween a man and his own tongue, or 
his own impulse of utterance, in which 
his true self gets worsted. 

The position of dvépéreyr is at once 
secondary and emphatic; it might be 
“the tongue no one can tame,—no 
one, that is, of men”; but is rather 
“no one, even of men,” even of those 
beings so highly endowed, of whom he 
has been just speaking. 

dxatdorarov kakoy, a disorderly 
evil] This is the true reading, not 
dxatdacxerov, Which would be merely 
a feeble repetition of ovdels dapacat 
dvvara, St James has used the word 
already in i. 8, and dxaracracia in 
iii. 16, where it is coupled with ray 
atrov mpayna. To his mind it ex- 
pressed the utmost evil, the disorder 
which is the entire opposite of God’s 
perfect purpose and man’s single- 
minded ‘surrender to God’s purpose. 
Cf. 1 Cor. xiv. 33. 

Not dxaracraroy only, but dx. kakdv. 
It is startling to hear the tongue 
called “an evil,” rather than its mis- 
use. But (1) the adjective explains 
how it becomes an evil; and (2) its 
evil arises from the very fact of its 
independence, i.e. from its isolation 
from the integrity of humanity. There 
is just the same abnormal and morbid 
independence as in the case of a de- 
sire which in like manner can be con- 
ceived of as something distinct from 


the man in whom it arises (i. 14 f). 
peory, full of] Not peorov: it 
cannot therefore agree with kaxor, 
but goes back to 7 yAéooa. The 
tongue not merely contains deadly 
venom, it is charged with it: ef. 
Ps, lviii. 4; cxl. 3. There must be 
an indirect reference to a poisonous 
serpent, as in these Psalms; the 
image probably being derived in the 
first instance from the flexibility and 
mobility of the actual tongue. 

9. €v airy (bis), therein] The 
phrase is remarkable. The purely 
instrumental use of év is Hebraistic, 
and found only in such writers of the 
N.T. as admit a certain (not very 
large) amount of Hebraism. It does 
not agree with the general colour of 
St James’ language. Nor does this 
passage come well under the rather 
yague “causal” use of ev (Jelf 246f.; 
Kihner ii. 403f.). But St James’ 
purpose is probably to identify our- 
selves with the tongue. If he had 
said 6? adrjs, it would have expressed 
a pure instrumentality: we should 
have appeared solely as the speakers, 
the tongue as our organ merely. Now 
the whole passage implies a kind of 
independent power over us exerted 
by the faculty of utterance; so that 
St James intentionally makes the 
tongue an actual speaker as well as 
an organ of speech: im the tongue 
we bless God, almost in the sense 
“in the person of the tongue.” The 
nearest parallel is in Rom. xy. 6, év 
évi oropart Sokdtnte x.7A.: cf. also 
Mt. ix. 34, ev rG dpyorte rév Satpoviwy; 
and Acts xvii. 31, xpivew r. olkovpévny 
...€v avdph & dpirev. 

evrdoyotpev, we bless] This is the 
highest function of speech. As man’s 
relation to God is the supreme fact of 
his nature which alone puts all others 
into their right place, so blessing God 
for His goodness and His benefits is 
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the supreme use of the powers of 
utterance. Thus (Lk. i. 64) this is the 
first use which Zacharias makes of the 
recovered power, dve@yOn b€ 7d oropa 
..-kal 7 yA@ooa avrov, kal édddet evAo- 
yav rov Geov. Cf. Ps. li. 15. 

rov kvpiov (not Gedy) kal marépa, the 
Lord and Father| The less common 
phrase is the true reading. The 
KUpioy expresses God’s majesty and 
His rule over all His creatures, and 
especially over men who have the 
privilege of being able to render con- 
scious obedience. Iarépa expresses 
both rule and love, and also all the 
associations connected with the hu- 
man word, in reference (i. 18) to the 
first origin of man as not merely owing 
his existence to God’s fiat but a par- 
taker of the Divine nature as being 
made in God’s image. 

karapwpeba, we curse] Karapapac 
originally took the accusative of the 
thing, the dative of the person: “ im- 
precate this or that against a man,” 
the thing imprecated being some- 
times omitted. But in late writers 
(Plutarch, Lucian) it succumbs to the 
general tendency to pure transitive- 
ness. The first person catapapeba (as 
well as evAoyodpev) is singular, be- 
cause St James does not seem to be 
speaking directly of a universal human 
shortcoming (aoA\d mraiopey Gravtes 
Ds. Z)e 

As far as this verse goes, the mean- 
ing might be only that blessing and 
cursing are both utterances of the 
tongue: but v. 1oshews that St James 
meant to say that they come from the 
very same tongue, and that he is in 
fact attacking not merely a vice of 
the tongue but a false kind of religion. 
He is dealing with a tendency, close 
akin to that which he combated at the 
end of chapter i., to a loveless religi- 
osity, the combination of professed 
devotion to God with indifference and 
even hatred to men. He implies that 
the utterance of blessing must be 


spurious if it does not include men as 
its objects as well as God: cf. 1 Pet. 
iii. 9; Rom. xii. 14; 1 Cor.iv.12; and 
their source, the use of the word in 
Lk. vi. 28, where it has a stronger 
force than appears at first sight. 

It is to be observed that roy kvpiov 
kat marépa here repeats the r@ 6e6 
kat marpi of i. 27. 

Tovs avOporovs, men] Not simply 
individual men, but mankind: the 
curse uttered against the hated or 
despised individual persons was in 
effect a wrong done to mankind, and 
sprang from an evil spirit as towards 
mankind, a disregard of the second 
law, the law of love to neighbours. 
It was the temper of the Pharisees 
in Jn vii. 49, “This people which 
knoweth not the law are accursed.” 

tovs Ka opoiwaw Oeod yeyovoras, 
which are made after the likeness of 
God] Here the latent doctrine of 
the Epistle breaks out into plain 
words. The connexion between the 
two supreme forms of loye which 
together make up the sum of human 
duty is not accidental: the love of 
man is founded on the love of 
God. The tenderness and mercy 
shewn to the lower animals form but 
a small part in that true love of men 
which attaches itself to the Godlike 
in them, hidden as the image may 
often be; so that the cursing of them 
is a cursing of that which bears the 
stamp of the Creator’s own nature. 

St James chooses not the kar 
eixéva, but the second phrase ka? 
époi@cw, not elsewhere found in the 
N.T. On these words it is worth 
while to refer to Delitzsch New 
Comm. on Genes, E.T. i. pp. 99 f., on 
the words DY ev, and MDF dpoi- 
wots. Inimage, he says, the represen- 
tation of the primitive jorm or 
model predominates, in likeness the 
representation of the pattern or 
ideal. He accordingly treats the 
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difference as justifying the interpre- 
tation common in the Fathers, by 
which likeness is the gradual process 
of assimilation to the archetypal 
image; image belonging to funda- 
mental nature, likeness to progressive 
character. The distinction is an im- 
portant one, whether it was intended 
in Genesis or not; a point very 
hard to determine. There does not 
appear, however, to be any trace of it 
here, where the reference is rather to 
what God originally made men to be 
than to what they have grown to be 
under His fatherly nurture. 

Teyovoras with xa dpoiwow ex- 
presses at once the primitive origin 
and the present continuance of the 
state which it introduced: in St 
James’ eyes mankind are still in the 
likeness of God for all their sin and 
evil. Beresh. Rabb. 24 fin. (on Gen. 
y. 1), “ According to R. Akiba the 
words Lev. xix, 18, ‘Thou shalt love 
thy neighbour as thyself, are a com- 
prehensive principle of the Law. Thou 
shouldest not say ‘Because I have 
been despised, may my neighbour be 
despised with me; and because I have 
been cursed, may my neighbour be 
cursed with me.’ If thou actest so, 
said R. Tanchuma, know that he 
whom thou despisest is made after 
the image of God.” On the image 
cf. Ecclus, xvii. 3 (and context). 

10. €k Tov avrod ordoparos, from the 
same mouth| This merely states 
clearly and emphatically what was 
implied in v. 9. It excludes the 
notion of different tongues blessing 
and cursing: it is not “from the same 
source,” but definitely “from the same 
mouth.” 

Cf. Testam. Benj. 6, 7 ayaby didvora 
ovK éxee dv0 yAwooas evdoyias kal 
kaTapas, 

ov xp, ddeAdol pov, Taira ovTas 
yivec Oa, It is not fitting, my brethren, 


that these things should so be] Here 


‘St James turns from his statement to 


direct expostulation, intermitted since 
v. 1; 80 that the division of verses is 
very awkward, though modern edi- 
tions of the A.V. have partially 
mended it by putting a full stop in 
the middle. 

’AdeAoi pov marks the sudden turn 
of language, kept up by the repetition 
in 2. 12. 

xp7 occurs here alone in the N.T., 
not at all in the Luxx. or Apocrypha. 
Though St James does not use dei, 
xp7 is not asynonym, It is a some- 
what vague word, apparently starting 
from: the sense “there is need.” In 
ethical applications it comes nearer 
to mpérret or kaOyxee than to dei, mean- 
ing rather “ fitting,” “congruous to a 
law or rather standard.” Hence St 
James probably does not mean “ this 
conduct of yours is wrong,’ but 
“this doubleness in the use of the 
tongue is an unnatural monstrous 
thing.” Then ratra has probably the 
definite sense, the blessing on the one. 
hand and the cursing on the other: it 
is a monstrous state to be in that this 
blessing and this cursing should be 
constantly arising on this footing of 
identical origin, from the same tongue, 
the organ of the same mind. Thus 
there is no redundance in the two 
words ravra ovras; and the present 
yiverOa has also its force, for he is 
speaking not of casual sins but of a 
settled and deliberate habit. 

II. pnrt, Can it be that] The x 
added to pr strengthens it, suggesting 
impossibility. Two similar uses of it 
in the N.T. are Mk iy. 21 and Lk. vi. 
39. In other places it is used where 
the possibility is recognised by the 
side of the unexpectedness, 

7 mnyn, the fountain) The force of 
the article is not obvious: ovxj has 
none, and a fountain, as such, has no 
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particular title to be spoken of gene- 
- rically. The true reason probably is 
that St James is thinking of what the 
fountain stands for, the heart. The 
reference to 7 mny7 in itself proves 
that the tongue was to him merely 
the organ of a power within. Doubt- 
less he remembered (Mt. xii. 34) ék 
yap Tod mepiocedparos THs Kapdias Td 
oropua dade, the overflow. And so 
7 myn =1 Kapdia (cf. 6 dpOadpds, Td 
capa). 

émfs, crevice] Om is properly a 
chink in a wall for looking through. 
It then comes to be applied to holes 
and burrows in the ground, as those 
of ants and of hibernating animals, or 
somewhat larger clefts in the rock 
(Heb. xi. 38, etc.). Here too it is 
probably the crevice in a face of rock 
through which a stream bursts forth. 
The mny7 is not to be confounded with 
the well. On the springs of Palestine 
see Stanley Sinai and Palestine pp. 
123, 146, and Grove’s App. soo ff. 

Bpve, sends forth] Bpve is chiefly 
used of the fresh and vigorous putting 
forth of herbage by the earth, or of 
leaves, flowers, or fruits by plants and 
trees ; but also sometimes of the 
shooting forth of water by a source 
(cf. Clem. Alex. Paed. i. 6. 45; iii. 7. 
39). Usually also it occurs with a 
dative, but occasionally in late writers, 
as here, with an accusative. 

Td YAvKY Kal TO mixpov, that which is 
sweet and that which is bitter] The 
articles are not easy. If we supply 
nothing, and understand merely “that 
which is sweet,” etc., the articles are 
quite justified, and on the whole this 
is best, the most general abstract 
opposites being used here in the first 
instance, and then advxov afterwards 
substituted. The mere omission of 
vdwp would create no difficulty: buta 
generalisation of water “the sweet 
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water,” “the bitter water” does not 
seem natural here. 

St James would be familiar with 
bitter springs from those of Tiberias 
(see Reland Palest. 301 ff., 1039 f.; 
Robinson Bibl. Res. ii. 384). 

12. Not only a new image comes 
in here, but a new point of view, pre- 
pared for by part of v 11. In 9—11 
St James has dwelt on the incon- 
sistency of the two kinds of speech as 
coming forth from the same tongue, 
as though bitter and sweet came alike 
from the same spring. But 7 mny7y 
has carried us back from the springs 
to the inner reservoirs, from the 
mouth to the heart; and so now a 
comparison between the heart and 
its utterance, rather than between 
two utterances, comes into view. The 
image is formed by examples of our 
Lord’s words, Lk. vi. 44, “Hach tree 
is known by its own fruit.” Wishing 
to treat them gently, he keeps within 
the limits of that single sentence of 
Christ, as though it were only one 
kind of fruit tree as against another, 
all three being good and useful. But 
doubtless he intended them to apply 
the associated words, which spoke of 
“corrupt trees” and of “thorns” and 
“thistles” (Lk. vi. 43 f.|| Mt. vii. 
16—20). In so doing he was in- 
directly implying that the curses 
uttered by their tongues expressed 
the contents of their hearts more 
truly than the blessings, which he 
assumes to be unreal words. The 
same comes out more clearly in the 
next image. 

ovte ddukov yAuKd toujoa dap, 
neither can salt water yield sweet] 
So we must read for otrws and 
ovdepia my) ad. kat yAuKd, a vapid 
repetition of 7. 11. Ovreis hard and 
some good mss. naturally substitute 
ovdé, but by a manifest grammatical 
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correction, In late Greek the original 
difference of ovre and ovdé, unre and 
pndé, became toa great extent broken 
down. This may be seen in the N.T. 
(as Acts xxiii. 8), and still more in 
later mss. of the N.T. See Win.- 
Moult. 614 ff. Probably the best 
way to explain this ore, which 
Lachmann thought corrupt, and which 
seems to have no exact parallel, is to 
treat the previous questions as equi- 
valent to negative assertions: ‘the 
fountain does not, the fig tree cannot, 
nor can,” etc. 

avvkov] Simply “salt” as an ad- 
jective: doubtless vdap, kept to the 
end, goes with both ad. and yAvkv. 
Toijoat is borrowed from above, being 
used of natural producing. As applied 
to vdep it means to rain, and this is a 
rare use. Doubtless St James pur- 
posely retained the same word as an 
image in the sense, out of a reservoir 
of salt water springs forth no fountain 
of sweet water. Thus he distinctly 
implies, though he still leaves the 
rebuke to implication, that not the 
verbal blessing of God but the cursing 
of men was a true index to what lay 
within. It is no longer merely a 
difference of kinds placed on a level, 
but one is evil, the other good. Thus 
this sentence is no mere repetition of 
® 11, but goes far beyond it. 

13. Here the long digression on 
the tongue ends, and St James returns 
with full recollection of what he has 
said in the interval, to the interrupted 
warning of v. I against being “many 
teachers.” The excuse for this am- 
bitious teachership was the possession 
of wisdom, and so he goes on now to 
consider the true and the false wis- 
dom. Speech and wisdom, as good 
things liable to grievous abuse, appear 
in like manner in 1 Corinthians (i. 5, 
17, and thence on through ii.; also 
iii. 18 f., etc.). 

Tis is by no means equivalent to 
os. The only passage in the N.T. 


where this can be, and this at best is 
doubtful, is Acts xiii, 25. But it 
shews how the one sense can pass 
over into the other. St James rather 
calls upon anyone who makes this 
claim to come forward, and hear what 
the true demand upon him is. Of. 
PSR xxiv. 12, 0EK, 

copos kal emictnpwr, wise and 
understanding| As Deut. i. 13; iv. 6. 
*Emiorjpoy especially expresses per- 
sonal acquaintance with things, con- 
versance with them: it thus includes 
experience. 

decéara, let him shew] Of. ii. 18 bis; 
éx also as there. 

kahjs, good} As directly beheld 
and contemplated, as distinguished 
from dyaéés good in fruit or result. 
Thus here it manifestly refers to a 
goodness which can be seen and 
recognised. This comes out strongly 
in the parallel but more limited 
passage 1 Pet. ii. 12, where conduct 
which eyen the heathen must honour 
and admire is expressed by xadds 
(also dvaorpody): on this application | 
of letting the light shine before men 
cf, Rom. xii. 17 ; 2 Cor. viii. 21. 

avaotpopijs, behaviour] ’Avarrpodhy 
is “manner of life.” Perhaps “be- 
haviour” is the most exact rendering. 
’ Avaorpeper Oat (= versari) is first used 
of externals, to have your employment 
in a place, be going to and fro in it. 
Then in later Greek as Polybius it is 
used ethically: the verb, not the sub- 
stantive, occurs once or twice in this 
sense in Lxx., but the substantive in 
Apocr. In the N.T. in the Epistles 
generally (not Evy., Act., Apoc.), and 
doubtless widely used at that time. 
Chiefly, and perhaps wholly, it means 
in the N.T. acts performed towards 
others, social conduct, whether as 
towards fellow Christians or towards 
the world at large. 

ra &pya avrov, his works] This is 
no tautology: his works are not 
simply his acts, but the utterance and 
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outcome of his wisdom and under- 
standing. It is assumed that the 
use of wisdom and understanding is 
practical (so i. 5 in connexion with 
i. 4)3 so that ra é&pya adrod are 
equivalent to “the works of the wise 
man.” Just as works in chap. ii. were 
the manifestation of faith, so they are 
here of wisdom. The works are to be 
shewn forth in contrast to the words 
to which vv. 1—12 refer. 

év mpavtnte codias, in-meekness of 
wisdom] Here comes in the con- 
trolling spirit, the mention of which 
indicates what it was that vitiated 
- the supposed wisdom. It was pride 
and bitterness, exaltation of self and 
not contempt only but hatred of 
others. Both of these characteristics 
are negatived together by “meekness,” 
including at once humility towards 
self, and gentleness and forbearance 
towards others (contrast with v. 14). 
The word itself stands twice in the 
Gospels as spoken by Christ, Mt. v. 5, 
““ Blessed are the meek”; xi. 29, “for 
I am meek”; and in Zech. ix. 9, 
quoted by Mt. xxi. 5, it is a character- 
istic of King Messiah as He comes to 
Jerusalem. It occurs a few times in 
Luxx. (chiefly for 1)! ), and is the word 
applied to Moses (Numb. xii. 3). In 
i, 21 St James had dwelt on meekness 
as a condition of receptivity in hear- 
ing: here conversely he speaks of it 
as a condition of the true shewing 
forth to others for their instruction. 

At first sight év mpaitnte codias is 
a paradox. The arrogant disputer is 
ready to praise meekness as a fitting 
virtue for the weak and foolish; but 
thinks it out of place for himself, 
St James lays down on the other 
hand that it is a fruit and mark of 
wisdom. He who is wise in a true 
sense of the word, he means, cannot 
but be meek. By meekness of be- 
haviour wisdom will be displayed 
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rather than disguised. St James 
leaves untouched the question whether 
the possession of wisdom is a sufficient 
ground for assuming the responsi- 
bilities of teaching. He implies that 
the kad dvactpopy must come first, 
and then much at least of the osten- 
tatious teaching will disappear. 

14. (frov, jealousy] A word that 
oscillates between a good and an evil 
sense, both occurring in the N.T. 
Arist. (Rhet. ii. 11. 1) distinguishes it 
from Pdovos, as emulation from envy ; 
he says, kat émetxés €otiv o (HAos Kal 
emuetkav, To Se POoveiv addov kal 
avror, etc.; and classical writers 
generally incline to an at least not 
distinctly evil sense, which they ex- 
press rather by Péovos or (mAorumia. 
But in the Acts (Hos is distinctly 
evil, and so in at least St Paul and 
St James, St James, however, though 
in v. 16 he uses (7Aos absolutely as 
St Paul does, here precludes mistake 
by adding TLKpov. 

épbiav, ambition, rivalry] Com- 
bined with (jos likewise in Gal. v. 20. 
A curious word with an obscure 
history : see Fritzsche Rom. 143—8, 
the best account, but very imper- 
fect. ”EpiOos (derivation doubtful) in 
Homer’s time is a hired labourer, 
apparently an agricultural labourer 
(Etym. Mag. rvpiws d€ 6 thy yay épya- 
(opevos epyarns éml pucO@): and a gloss 
of Hesychius (épidever elxy, epyaty 
parnv) seems to shew that labour or 
work was the main idea. The same 
is always the force of the somewhat 
commoner compound ovvépidos. The 
fundamental passage is Odyss. vi. 32,. 
where Athene tells Nausicaa that she 
will accompany her kai rot éy ovvepi- 
Gos dw eYrouat, when she goes with 
the housemaidens to wash the linen. 
This one passage apparently gave rise 
to many others, one in Aristoph. Paz 
785 and many in late poets; also 
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Plat. Rep. vii. 533; Leg. x. 889 p of 
the arts cooperative, coancillary with, 
philosophy, whence also Orig. Zp. ad 
Greg.i. Afterwards, probably from 
wrong etymology, it was used of 
women servants spinning wool. But 
in Arist. Polit. vy. 2, 3 we find épi6eia, 
-evouat in a quite different sense. 
Speaking of changes of political con- 
stitution, some he says take place 
from arrogance, some from fear; some 
from preeminence, some from con- 
tempt and so on: and then some 8’ 
épibeiav. The term is explained by 
the next chapter: ‘Constitutions 
change without sedition also d:a ras 
épiOeias, as at Heraea, e& aiperay yap 
dua rodTo émoincay KAnpetds, dre 
Hpovvro rovs epiOevopevous,” i.e. ap- 
parently they changed the mode of 
appointment to offices from election 
to lot, because they chose rovs épi- 
Oevopévovs: this may mean either 
candidates who bribed, or who courted 
and gained a following in other ways. 
Suidas says, épiOia- 7 d1a Aoywr dido- 
veikia, Méyerat S€ Kal 7 puo@apvia. More 
definitely speaking of Sexagec@a (bri- 
bery) he says, dpovov cal ro épibever Oar 
7@ dexalerOai eorwv, kal 7) épiBeia eipyrar 
dro ths Tov pucbov Sdcews (cf. Ltym. 
Mag. 254). This points to the gaining 
of followers and adherents by gifts. 
It might, however, be by arts as well 
as gifts: see Ezek. xxiii. 5, 12, xat 
npidedoaro (Sym.). But apparently 
the word came to be used not merely 
of the manner of winning followers, 
but of the seeking of followers itself. 
Thus Hesych., 7pwWevpéveay medrorusn- 
pévarv, npilevero eprovercer ; hence to 
be ambitious, indulge in ambitious 
rivalry. The Schol. on Soph. Ajax 
833, 0 d€ Sookdijs epibedoa pév Te ws 
mperBurépe (sc. Aeschylus) pi BovAn- 
Beis, ov pry mapadurety avro Soxiyatov 
Wards hyor «t.A.3; Polyb, x. 25. 9, of 
dé rijs orpatnyias dpeyopuevor bia TavTns 
iis apyis eEeprOevovrac rovs véous, 
kal mapackevafovew evvous ocvvayou- 
otras «is rd péAdov. It is likewise 
implicitly coupled with Aoriuia in 
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yenovia 8 adiardvecxos kat dvepibevros 
op67 orn. (The passages in Eust. 
Opusc. ap. Stephan. suit either “am- 
bition” or “ faction.” Of. C_L.G. 2671. 
46, dvepibevrou) 

What sense the earlier Greek 
Fathers attached to it in St Paul does 
not appear. Chrys. on Rom. ‘ii. 8 
seems to identify it with qdidoverxias 
Twos kai pabupuias as if he had épis in 
mind; in the four other places we 
learn nothing, nor do we from Theo- 
dore: Didymus on 2 Cor. has épidas 
te kal epideias. Theodoret on Rom. 
is strange and obscure. The Latin 
evidence is as follows: 

Rom. ii. 8, contentione d g vg pp 

2 Cor. xii. 20, dissensiones d g r vg 
Ambst 

Gal. v, 20, provocationes simultates 
Cyp* (om. Nemesianus) simultates 
Ambst inritationes d g Iren rixae 
Lue Hier vg 

Phil. i. 17, aemulatione Tert dissen- 
sione d contentione g Ambst vg 
contumaciam r Aug® inyidia(m) et 
contentione(m) Aug? 

Phil. ii. 3, contentionem d g vg Aug 
Amb al aemulationem Hil irri- 
tationem Ambst 

Jam, iii. 14, contentionem (es) fs vg 
Aug 

Jam. iii, 16, contentio f s vg Aug 
Most of these renderings suggest the 
erroneous association with gis (also 
“contention” syr yg): but aemulatio 
(Tert Hil) may have another force. 
Some of the N.T. places are ambi- 
guous : but wherever the context has 
a defining force, it is in fayour of the 
sense found in Polyb. ete. The diffi- 
cult Rom. ii. 8 must be taken with 
Phil. i. 17, which seems to point to 
the Judaizing leaders, who intrigued 
against St Paul. In 2 Cor. xii. 20 it 
is separated from épis by ¢jAos and 
Ovpoi and precedes xaradadxai, so also 
in Gal, though followed by dxxo- 
oragia. In Phil. ii. 3 it is coupled 
with xevodoéia and contrasted with 
tarewoppoovrn : so here with ¢jAos. 
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Thus all points to the personal am- 
bition of rival leaderships. There is 
no real evidence for “ party spirit,” 
“faction,” ete., ie. for the vice of the 
followers of a party: épidia really 
means the vice of a leader of a party 
created for his own pride: it is partly 
ambition, partly rivalry. 

€v tH Kapdia vpav, in your heart] 
Here what answers to the mny7 is at 
last distinctly expressed, 

pn Kataxavyacbe, boast not| The 
imperative is not the most obvious 
mood: we should rather have ex- 
pected some statement of the natural 
consequences of having bitter jealousy 
in the heart, viz. “how can ye do other 
than boast, etc.?” My with a question 
cannot mean “Do ye not?” so that 
the imperative is unquestionable. The 
meaning seems to be this, “Do not 
set up for teachers, for then your 
teaching will be a boasting, etc.” It 
is thus in antithesis to devEdrw in v. 13. 
He asks “ Who is wise etc.?” The 
possession of wisdom was made a 
claim to teachership. He deals with 
it first positively. There is a right 
way to shew forth wisdom. But, he 
goes on, if when searching your hearts 
you find bitter jealousy and ambition 
there, do not speak and teach, for in 
shewing forth what you regard as 
your wisdom you will be boasting ete. 

karaxavxac6e| As in ii. 13 (cf. 1.9; 
iy. 16), but here followed by an ad- 
ditional kara. This one word exactly 
expresses the true spirit and purpose 
of the ambitious teachership. It was 
boasting against other men, partly 
against the multitude, still more 
against rival teachers. But St James 
unexpectedly puts in another object. 
The boasting directed against other 
men would in effect be a boasting 
against the truth itself which was 
supposed to be spoken. Nay it would 
be more, it would turn to falsehood 


avoley kaTepyouévn, ara 


uttered against the truth. 

kat WeldeoOe xara, and lie not 
against] If necessary the cara might 
be repeated in sense from karaxav- 
xao ec (Kiihner ii. 1073 f.): but a better 
sense is given by the words as they 
stand: the adverse boast turns to 
simple falsehood, and the truth suffers 
from both. 

ths ddnbelas, the truth| For some- 
what similar contexts of 7 dAnOeia see 
Rom. i. 18; ii. 8 (also e& éepiOias), 20; 
1Jn i. 6,8. The implied doctrine is 
a paradox, but amply attested by 
experience. The mere possession of 
truth is no security for true utterance 
of it: all utterance is so coloured by 
the moral and spiritual state of the 
speaker that truth issues as falsehood 
from his lips in proportion as he is him- 
self not in a right state: the correct 
language which he utters may carry 
a message of falsehood and evil in 
virtue of the bitterness and self-seek- 
ing which accompanies his speaking. 
At bottom such speakers do not 
cherish the truth except as a posses- 
sion of their own, or a missile of their 
own. 

15. ovk €orw atrn n copia, This 
wisdom is not] These words are 
enough to confirm the interpretation 
of v. 14 just given. No evil wisdom 
has been directly spoken of. But it is 
implied in karaxavyacGe etc.: the 
speech there spoken of is the speech 
which claims to be the speech of 
wisdom: now therefore St James will 
say what the wisdom is. Wisdom as 
such is what he specially prized (i. 5 ; 
iii. 17), which made him all the more 
hostile to its counterfeit. 

avwbey xatrepyopévn, a Wisdom that 
cometh down from above] éatw... 
katepxouern is not equivalent to ov 
xarépxerat, The participle is qualita- 
tive, i.e. in effect an adjective: “is 


not one that cometh down,” “is not of 
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a kind that cometh down” : it is not 
such a wisdom as God gives (i. 5). Cf. 
Philo Zeg. All. iii. 58 (i. 120), rovrors 
(tried ascetes) ovpBéBnxe py ois 
ynivows adda Tais errovpavias emiotnpats 
tpeper Oat. 

GAXG ériyews, but is earthly] Op- 
posed to émovpavos. It belongs to 
the earthly sphere. However it may 
discourse about heavenly things, it 
derives its aims and its measures from 
a mere transfer of things earthly to a 
higher sphere : it has none of the large 
vision which belongs to the spirit. 
Compare ra eémiyea povodvres of 
Phil, iii. 19, likewise said, I believe, of 
Judaizers, and Ool. iii. 2, which mani- 
festly refers to them, and has the same 
context (ii.23) Adyor pev Zxovra codias. 
Speaking to Greeks St Paul analo- 
gously refers to 7 godia rod Koopov 
tourov (I Cor. i. 20; iii. 19), rod aidvos 
rovrov (ii. 6). All these three words 
gain their proper sense only when 
understood in antithesis to charac- 
teristics of the true wisdom. The 
spurious wisdom, in relation to its 
source and sphere, is earthly not from 
heayen. 

uxix7y, of the mind] A remarkable 
word, not known in this sense before 
the N.T. It occurs in four passages: 
1 Cor. ii. 14, Wy. GvOparos contrasted 
with 6 mvevparixos; 1 Cor, xy. 44 (bis), 
46, copa yy. contrasted with odpa 
mvevpatixoy ; Jude 19, WuycKol, mvedpa 
#7) €xovres. These all contain express 
opposition to mvevparikds, and the same 
is doubtless implied here. It is not 
likely that St James and St Jude 
borrowed it, in such different con- 
nexions, from St Paul; and St Paul’s 
own manner of using it in both places 
does not suggest that he was giving it 
a new sense.. Most probably all three 
writers took it from the Greek re- 
ligious language of Palestine. In 
earlier usage the word means simply 
of or belonging to the yvx7; and this 
is fundamentally the biblical sense, 


the only peculiar colouring coming 
from the way in which the Wux7 was 
regarded as not identical with the 
avedpa but inferior to it. On this 
head there is very little Jewish eyi- 
dence (Delitzsch seems to know of 
none: Hor, Hebr. on 1 Cor. ii, 14 in 
ZS. f. Luth. Th. 1877 p. 209). But 
Joseph. Ant. i. 1. 2 describing the 
Creation says that God xal mvedpya 
évnkey avr@ (man) kat Wux7v 3; and in 
4 Macc. i. 32 (perhaps from a Platonic 
basis)it is said that of desires some are 
Wuyixai, some geoparixal; and reason 
(6 oywpos) appears to rule oyer 
both; which implies the inferiority 
of the yvx7 to reason. Cf. Iren. vy. 
6. 1; Orig. on Ezek. Schol. (iii. 
727 Migne). What is implied then is 
that this wisdom does not rise above 
the lower parts of the mind, The 
rendering “sensual” is so far wrong 
that it suggests sensuality in the 
common sense: the Latin animalis 
is in like manner correct as taken 
from anima, but suggests “ bestial,” 
which is not the true sense, which is 
simply “of the mind” in contrast to 
“of the spirit.” 

Sarpouwdyns, demon-like] The word 
requires care. -ddns properly denotes 
(1) fullness, (2) similarity. The word 
itself, a rare word, in all the known 
examples means “ demon-like,” except 
in two very late writers, where (like 
daomos) it means “supernaturally 
sent.” The interpretation “ inspired 
by demons” is not unnaturally sug- 
gested by xdarwOev epyopern and v. 6 
proytCopevn vd rhs yeevyns; cf. I Tim. 
iv. 1, didackarias Sapoviov. But that 
sense is stronger than really suits the 
context ; and the more correct sense 
“demon-like” or rather “such as 
demons have” makes the triad more 
natural and complete. The origin 
and sphere of the spurious wisdom is 
the earth not heaven ; its seat in man 
is his soul, not his spirit ; the beings 
with whom he shares it are the 
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demons, not the angels: thus the 
wisdom shared by demons answers to 
the faith shared by demons of ii. 19. 
16. dou yap, For where] A neces- 
sary justification of what has just been 
said: St James has just used strong 
language respecting the professed 


wisdom of these teachers, and the’ 


- reasonableness of his language did not 
lie on the surface, but had to be 
explained. “Orov and éxei express 
presence. Though wisdom is God’s 
gift, it is also an energy of the human 
mind and heart, and therefore takes 
its colour from the condition of the 
human heart and mind. If jealousy 
and rivalry are present there, these 
other things inconsistent with a truly 
Divine wisdom must be present there 
likewise. 

dxatacragia, disorder] <A Stoic 
word. Of. dxardoraros i. 8; iii.8. In 
Lk. xxi. 9 (cf. 2 Cor. vi. 5) it is coupled 
with zoA¢yous, as outward commotions 
and disorders. In 1 Cor. xiv. 33 it is 
contrasted with eipyyn with reference 
to orderliness in assemblies of the 
Church. In 2 Cor. xii. 20 (un mos 
pis, CHdos, Oupol, épiOiar, karadadzai, 
Wibvpicpol, hvowoes, dxaractaciac) 
it follows yudvpicpoi, pvowces. The 
meaning here seems to be that the 
presence of jealousy and rivalry implies 
’ a disorderly state of mind leading to 
disorder of spiritual vision; so that 
everything is seen in a distorted and 
disarranged light, the true mark of 
wisdom being to discern the inward 
order of things. 

kal wav datdAov mpaypa, and every 
worthless matter] Tpayya is a vague 
word, properly an act, a thing per- 
formed, but often used only as “a 
matter.” Cf. Herm. Vis. i. 1. 8, 4 od 
Soxet cor dvdp) dixaig Tovnpov mpaypa 
civat €ay avaBp avrod él thy Kapdiar 7 
Tovnpa emOupia; 

@aiAos expresses not so much 


moral evil as worthlessness; it is 
applied to what is poor, paltry, worth- 
less (four times in N.T. of acts and 
mostly contrasted with ra dyaéd: 
Jn iii, 20, contrasted with r. ddn- 
Gevav; v.29; Rom. ix. 11; 2 Cor. vy. Io. 
Tit. ii, 8 is different). Here appa- 
rently we have another antithesis to 
true wisdom: wisdom discerns’ not 
only the order of things, but their 
relative worth and dignity: and the 
presence of what is low and worthless 
in the heart and mind incapacitates 
it for this discernment. Both dxara- 
otacia and dadAov exactly agree with 
emtyewos etc., implying not so much 
positive evil as the limitations and 
paltrinesses that belong to a low order 
of things. 

17. 7 O€ dvobev copia, But the 
wisdom that is from above] That 
there is such a wisdom is not only 
implied in 2. 15, but stated in i. 5. 

mpatov pv, érecra] Apparently ex- 
press first the purely inward personal 
character, second the social character 
of the true wisdom, the conduct which 
it inspires towards others, 

ayy, pure| The word answers very 
nearly to “ pure,” xadapos being rather 
“clean.” It is an ancient word of 
Greek religion, denoting freedom 
from any kind of defilement, whether 
of sensuality or of things supposed to 
be of a defiling nature. Cf. Plut. Qu. 
Rom. i. (ii. 2638), Aca ri Thy yapou- 
pevnv amreaOat mupos kal Udaros Kedev- 
Ovo...) OTL TO Ip KaOaiper Kal TO 
Ddap ayviter, Set Sé xaOapay kal ayrnv 
Stapevery thy yaunOcioay; It thus ex- 
presses religious purity, combining 
ka@apos and dys. But in due time 
it acquired an ethical sense. Theoph. 
(Bernays 68) and Clem. Alex. 652 
quote an inscription from the temple 
at, Epidaurus, 

dyvov xpi) vaoio buvddSeos evrds lovra 
Eupevar: dyvein 8 eort ppoveiv dora. 
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Cf. Clem. 629 with reference to wash- 
ings, ed your Kdkeivo etpyrat “Io py 
Aoutrp@ adda vop kabapds. dyvela 
yap, oiwat, TeAcia 4 TOU vou Kal Tov 
épyev Kal Tov dSiavonparwy, mpos dé kal 
tov Aoyov eidcxpivera (“Let all thy 
converse be sincere”). I Jn ili, 3 
applies it even to God Himself 
(=dyws). Thus here it seems to 
mean purity from every kind of in- 
ward stain or blemish (the positive 
side of domAov éavrov typeiv ard Tod 
xoopov), and that on the ground of 
consecration to God. A similar sense 
and sequence occur 1 Pet. i. 22, ras 
Wuxas vay nyikores év TH Urakoj Tis 
ad\nOeias (leading on to) «is pidaded- 
diay etc. [See note in loc.] Also 
Jam. iv. 8, 

elpnvixn, peaceable| The most gene- 
ral exhibition of wisdom inspired by 
love. The true purpose of wisdom is 
not to gain victories over others, 
which in an unchristian state of so- 
ciety is implicitly the purpose of 
speech, but to promote peace: Mt. v.9, 
“Blessed are the peacemakers”; cf. 
1 Cor. xiv. 33 already cited (con- 
trasted with dxaragracia): also Eph. 
iv. 3; Phil. iv. 7ff.; Col. iii. 15. 

érvekys, forbearing| Originally 
“fitting,” “appropriate”: then “fair” 
or “reasonable,” “justly just”; see 
Aristot. Rhet. i..13. 13, To yap émteckés 
Soxet Sixatoy eivar, fore dé emverkés 7d 
mapa Tov yeypaypevoy vopoy Sixaor... 
(17) kat 7d Tois avOparivas cvyywo- 
oxew emekés (cf. Eth. Nic. vy. 14). 
Cf. Plato passim. It may thus be 
sometimes rendered by gentleness ; 
but expresses rather forbearance, un- 
willingness to exact strict claims. 

evrrecOns, compliant| This word is 
tolerably common in the sense “com- 
pliant,” “obedient,” especially as to- 
wards laws or morality. It is appa- 


rently confined to action, not extended 
to belief in the sense “docile.” The 
precise force here is probably to be 
gathered by antithesis. The false 
wisdom would be domineering and 
imperious: the true wisdom shews 
itself in willing deference within law- 
ful limits. 

peotn édéous, full of mercy] Per- 
haps in contrast to peor?) lod Gava- 
tnpopov (iii. 8); at all events the two 
passages illustrate each other. Filled 
with mercy and good fruits, so that 
they break forth in overflow. 

On @Xeos see ii. 13 (cf. Mt. ix. 13; 
xii. 7 from Hos. vi. 6). The true 
wisdom takes account of the actual 
wants and sufferings of men, and 
never loses sight of practical aims. 
It is not self-contained, but of neces- 
sity issues forth in good fruits. “Good” 
in the sense of our Lord (Mt. vii. 17ff., 
etc.), though here dyaovs, not Kadovs, 
because the benefits to others are 
specially here in view. 

aduakpiros, without dividings of 
mind| This word usually takes its 
sense from the active dcaxpive to “dis- 
tinguish,” and means (passive or 
neuter) “without distinction,” “pro- 
miscuous,” or (active) “ without mak- 
ing distinctions”; in which sense it is 
usually employed as a term of blame, 
though rarely by some Fathers as a 
term of praise (implicit obedience). 
But no such senses are possible here ; 
and we may fairly take it as negativing 
any sense of either S:axpivw or -opat. 
This being the case, the meaning is 
virtually fixed by i. 6 bis, ii. 4, founded 
on Mt. xxi. 21 || Mk xi.23; Acts x. 20; 
Rom. iy. 20; xiv. 23. The prominent 
meaning there is doubting, but doubt- 
ing as a result of division of mind. 
*Adiaxpiros is “without dividings of 
mind”; the negative form of single- 


IV. 1] 
IV. 


ness or wholeness of heart; cf. i. 5—8. 
These last two negative epithets seem 
parallel to dyy7j on the one side and 
eipnvixn etc. on the other; and déu.a- 
xptros to the inward character of the 
wisdom in relation to God alone, 

dvurroxpitos, without hypocrisy or 
Jeigning| This word expresses the 
relation to men. The true wisdom 
requires not only singleness before 
God but truthfulness towards men, 
and is incompatible with all playing 
of parts. We may recognise here a 
warning against the pharisaic leaven 
still lingering among Jewish Chris- 
tians. 

18. Kapmods dé Sixatcordyns, But the 
Fruit which is righteousness} For 
the whole verse cf. Heb. xii. 11: for 
this phrase cf. Proy. xi. 30; Amos vi. 
12; (also Phil. i. 11); and Isa. xxxii. 
17 (but with egpya not xapros). It 
might be either (as apparently in 
Isaiah) the fruit which springs from 
righteousness, or the fruit which is 
righteousness, righteousness as fruit. 
The latter alone suits this sentence. 
It is as though St James feared that 
the force of the one comprehensive 
word eipnvixy might be lost in the 
additional cognate epithets; and so 
returned to it with a fresh expansion 
for the emphatic close of the para- 
graph. Kapzis d:xawovvns in like 
manner catches up the peor Kaproy 
dyaéay: St James cannot too often 
reiterate his warning, founded on our 
Lord’s, against anything that bears no 
fruit, an unfruitful religion, an un- 
fruitful faith, and now an unfruitful 
wisdom. He had said before (i. 20) 
“the wrath of man worketh no right- 
eousness of God”; now he shews in 
contrast how righteousness 7s pro- 
duced, for the warning of those who 
professed to be champions of right- 
eousness. It is not the product of 
angry vindications: but it grows 
slowly up as the corn from the seed, 
the seed which is inevitably and al- 
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ways sown by those who make peace. 

é€v elpnvn, in peace] It might be 
doubted whether this goes with caprés 
Ok. OY ozretpera: or both. It is diffi- 
cult to see any clear force in con- 
nexion with omeipera, and the order 
rather suggests at least a primary 
connexion with Sdccauctvns. The 
righteousness which thus springs up 
is a righteousness in peace. Righteous- 
ness and peace are connected Ps. 
Ixxxy. 10; Ixxii. 7. Usually the rela- 
tion would be reversed, as it were 
eipyyn év Scxacocvvy, righteousness the 
foundation of peace, as Ps. lxxii. 3; 
Isa. xxxii. 17 (already cited). But the 
other relation is true also: peace is 
the condition required for the growth 
of righteousness, though it may be 
peace in the midst of turmoil and 
trouble (cf. Lk. i.74f). Compare the 
use of the cognate év dyarn in Ephe- 
sians (i. 4; iii. 17; iv. 15f.). As the 
sowing is peaceful by the very fact 
that the sowers are the peacemakers, 
so the harvest of righteousness is in 
peace too. The dative rois as before 
probably does not denote pure agency, 
but also what redounds to them: they 
have this fruit of their labour. 

Tois movovow eipnrny, for them that 
make peace| Only aresolved form of 
of eipnvorool (Mt. vy. 9). They who 
make peace shew likeness to God the 


great maker of peace. They do His 
work. 

IV. 1. The true reading has wddev 
twice. 


roAepot| This of course is suggested 
by the preceding cipyyny. A new 
paragraph begins here, the last of 
the middle or principal part of the 
book, its subject being strife as pro- 
ceeding from the inward strife of 
desire. Till v. 11 the tongue is not 
mentioned again: St James is now 
about to deal more directly with the 
inward nature, as he has already 
spoken of action and of speech. The 
word méAeuo. is the simplest and 
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broadest that could be used in op- 
position to “peace.” He probably 
was not thinking of the wars of nations, 
though they too, on one side or on 
both, might usually be traced to the 
same origin; but of the factions which 
divided one set of Christians from 
another. What the factions of the 
Jews of Palestine were, almost every 
page of Josephus shews; and the 
temper may well have spread to the 
Jews of other lands, and have kept 
its hold even on those of them who 
became Christians. 

kal 7é0ev yaya] Battles bear the 
same relation to wars that single con- 
flicts do to standing animosities and 
hostile states. Thus if wodepor are 
here the factions and antagonisms 
among Christians, the paya: are their 
casual quarrels. payy in late Greek 
is often applied to philosophical dis- 
putes, and even to contradictions or 
inconsistencies in logic. But the con- 
text does not point to doctrinal 
disputes; rather to more ordinary 
quarrels and factiousnesses. 

ev wpiv] This might be either 
“among you” or “within you”: but 
what follows fixes the sense to 
“among you.” 

ovk évrevbev] Probably only pre- 
paratory to what follows: “from this 
source, viz.” 

ex Trav jOovdv tar] It is not easy 
to seize the precise force; it is not 
likely to mean simply “desires,” which 
is expressed by éem:Ovpia in i. 14 f. 
Nor can it be concrete pleasures, i.e. 
pleasant things, for they could hardly 
be said orpareverOa. Apparently it 
means “indulgence of desires,” “in- 
dulged desires.” There is no limita- 
tion to sensual “pleasures,” which 
only supply as it were imagery for 
the rest. Possessions and places of 
dignity or fame (7. 2) may be as sweet 
(ydovn) to the soul as anything else; 
and in i. 14 f. there is a similar de- 
scription of all kinds of desires in 


terms specially applicable to desires 
belonging to the senses. So also 
St Paul (eg. Gal. v. 19) includes 
among the works of the flesh such 
vices as enmities, strife, jealousy, 
anger etc. 

Tay orparevopever, that war] Brpa- 
revopa like orparev@ is used either of 
the general or of the soldiers who 
serve under him: chiefly the latter. 
But it is difficult here to see either 
command or service implied with év 
following. Further against whom? 
The somewhat parallel passage, 1 Pet. 
ii 11, has réy capkixdv émiOvpiay, 
airwes otparevovrat kara THs Wuxijs, 
but that does not of necessity rule 
the sense here. “Against each other” 
is difficult to explain, what follows 
having nothing to do with the oc- 
casional conflict of pleasure with 
pleasure ; and we should then expect 
“against each other” to be expressed ; 
indeed orparevouza absolute probably 
could not mean this. 

The answer to both questions is 
found by. taking orparevopévay ev 
trois pédeow strictly together. The 
pleasures are represented as making 
war in the members, i.e. as invading 
them as a territory. Though eis 
would be the preposition generally 
used of invading a territory, ev is 
quite suitable here where the invading 
power does not come from an ex- 
traneous region. It is not that the 
war is made against the members: 
properly war is not said to be made 
against the territory invaded, but 
against its owners. So here the war 
is against the true lord of the 
members, i.e. the human spirit ac- 
knowledging and obeying the will of 
God, since the true nature of man is 
formed to do God’s will Of. Rom. 
vii. 23, erepov vopov év Trois péreoiv 
pou dvrirtparevopevov a vou@ Tov 
voos pov. Thus 1 Pet. ii, 11 agrees, 


if we give ris voxis its highest 
sense. [See note in loc.} 


EV; 2] 
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év Tois peAcow vpar, in your mem- 
bers} In contrast to év vpiv. The 
outer strife is only a product of an 
inner strife. The very reference to 
“members ” implies the compositeness 
of human nature, and the need of 
acting with reference to the relation 
of the parts to each other and to the 
whole. Reflexly it calls attention to 
the fact that in the larger body, the 
body corporate in which the modcpor 
and yaya: arise, we are strictly 
“members one of another.” 

2. émibupeire, ye covet] “Desire” 
in the widest sense. But in reference 
to dealings with others it becomes 
limited to “coveting,” ie. desiring 
what is another’s. Compare St Paul’s 
reference to Commandment X. in 
Rom. vii. 7; xiii. 9. 

kat ov éxere, and have not] The 
order quite excludes that prior want 
which leads to desire. The words 
must mark the intermediate stage. 
First comes the desire, next the 
desire finds no satisfaction. 

ovevere, ye commit murder] This 
has long been recognised as a serious 
difficulty, because it is a strange word 
to couple with (node, more especially 
as preceding it. Jealousy or envy 
would be the cause, not the result, of 
murder. Moreover “murder” is a kind 
of crime that we should hardly look 
for among any early Christians. Ac- 
cordingly Erasmus and many after 
him have proposed to read P6oveire. 
There is absolutely no ms. authority 
for this; and though it is possible 
that slight errors occur here and 
there in all mss., and there are some 
passages where this does appear to be 
the case, it must not be accepted in 
any single instance without clear 
evidence. Now though ¢@oveire is 
‘certainly possible here, it would not 
really be as natural a word as it 
appears at first sight. St James has 
already used (yAodre in a very strong 


sense, strong enough for his purpose, 
so that Péovéw is not wanted ; and if 
it were to be used, being the more 
clearly disparaging word, it ought to 
stand after (yAodre, not before it. 
Cf. Plat. Menex. 242 a: “ From pros- 
perity,” he says, “there came upon 
the city mpdrov peév CAXos, amd (nov 
b¢ POovos.” Plut. ii. 7964 says of 
pOdvos that “this passion, which befits 
no time of life, yet among the young 
is rich in specious names, being called 
competition (GuiAa) and ¢(jdos and 
ambition (fiAoripia).” 

Thus POoveire followed by ¢ndodre 
makes an anticlimax, though not so 
startling an anticlimax as dovevere 
(roire. The true solution seems to 
lie in a change of punctuation. St 
James’ style is abrupt and condensed : 
and apparently he intended qovevere 
to be taken by itself as the single 
consequent to émiOupetre kal ovK Exere, 
and kal (ndotre to be the beginning 
of a fresh series, not part of the con- 
clusion of the first. This view is also 
taken by Hofmann. It has, I think, 
but two difficulties worth considera- 
tion. (1) The presence of xai before 
(ndotre, where a sharper antithesis 
would have seemed to be given by 
the absence of a conjunction: but 
(nrotre to say the least contains a 
fresh element not in émiOupeire, and 
really expresses a different idea, and 
Hebrew precedent is favourable to 
either presence or absence of the 
conjunction. (2) The reference to 
murder remains. This difficulty must 
remain if govevere is genuine, what- 
ever be the punctuation; and it is 
hardly greater than what po:yadides 
in v. 4 presents, if taken literally, as 
it doubtless must be. Murder and 
adultery were both contemplated as 
fast approaching those to whom the 
Epistle was written, if not, as the 
strictest interpretation of the words 
would imply, actually among them. 


go 


ETE, 


Kal ToONEMEITE. OUK EXETE 
Of such murder Ahab and Naboth’s 
vineyard would be a well remembered 
type. It is not unlikely that he first 
gives the extreme example of what 
leads to murder (in the spirit of the 
Sermon on the Mount; ef. 1 Jn iii. 
15), and then (¢mAodre) turns to what 
was clearly and widely present. 
Analogously the adulteresses of v. 4 
seem to be an extreme example, 
leading to the widely spread and 
unquestionable friendship with the 
world. 

As positive evidence for this 
punctuation independent of qovevere, 
may be noted its throwing xal ov 
dvvacde emrvxeiv into exact analogy 
with xai ovx ¢yere, and its giving 
payee kal rodepeire force by making 
them correspond to qovevere. The 
whole verse should, I believe, be read 
thus: ‘*Ye covet, and have not: ye 
commit murder. And ye envy, and 
cannot attain: ye fight and war.” The 
usual punctuation gives the whole 
verse a loose and apparently incon- 
sequent structure. 

cal (ndrovre, and ye envy] The verb 
like the substantive has both a good 
and an evil sense. The evil is clearly 
meant here, as Acts vii. 9; 1 Cor. xiii. 4. 
As we have seen (jos might be simply 
the first stage of @éovos, and both 
might mean envy of possessions. But 
comparison with iii. 14 on the one 
hand, where (jAos is used and ambi- 
tion not covetousness is in question, 
and with éméupeire...povevere on the 
other, which clearly refers to covetous- 
ness, shews that (nAovre expresses not 
envy of possessions but envy of posi- 
tion or rank or fame. It is sordid 
and bitter personal ambition. In this 
sense much is said of (jAos in Clem. 
Rom., not only in the enumeration 
iii, 2, but iv. 7—13; v. 2ff.; vi. 1 ff 
etc. (On the word see Lightfoot on 
iii. 2and Trench Syn.i.) The passage 
quoted above from Plutarch specially 
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illustrates the true sense here. 

kal ov Sivacbe erituyxeiv, and cannot 
attain] ’Entrvyxdavw does not properly 
mean to “obtain,” Le. get possession, 
but to “attain,” Le. either fall in with 
or hit the mark, and is specially used 
absolutely of being successful. Here 
then it will be “succeed in attaining ” 
the position of the rivals, 

payee Kal trodepeire, ye fight and 
war| These words stand in exactly 
the same relation to xal ¢ndodre... 
émirvyely as ovevere to emOvpeire... 
éfere. The words are repeated from 
v. 1, here naturally in inverse order, 
because the single and casual payar 
are a step to the settled and continuous 
rode p01. 

ovk éxere, ye have not] St James 
goes back to the former ovx éyere. 
The desire, in so far as it included no 
coyeting towards others, was not (or 
need not be) in itself evil. Men have 
various wants, and it is by Divine 
appointment that they have desires 
that these wants should be supplied. 
And so it is also of Divine appoint- 
ment that these wants should be 
carried before God in prayer, and 
desires take the form of petitions. 
Except by prayer, men stand in this, 
as in all things, in a false relation to 
God and therefore to all things. 

dia 75 pt) alreioOar vuas, because ye 
ask not} It is remarkable that the 
middle is used here and in the next 
line, but the active between. airéw is 
properly to ask a person, what is asked 
for being often added in a second ac- 
cusative ; it is as it were to “petition.” 
airodpa is properly to ask for a thing: 
the person asked is sometimes also 
inserted, but rarely. Thus the two 
forms approach each other from dif- 
ferent sides, and it is often difficult 
to distinguish them. Thus compare 
1 Jniii, 22 with vy. 14f. Here airodpat 
retains its proper force. daravijonre 
requires an implied object, spending 
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must be a spending of something; and 
the same object seems to be implied 
throughout, viz. “what things ye de- 
sire.” “Ye have not what things ye 
desire because ye ask not [for them],” 
and again, “ye ask [for them] amiss, 
that ye may spend them” etc. 

3. Then the intermediate aireire is 
probably duetoan intentionalreference 
to our Lord’s words in their Greek form 
(Mt. vii. 7 f. || Lk. xi. 9f; Jn xvi. 24); 
he wishes the apparent contradiction 
of them to be patent, that he may ex- 
plain it. Thus aireire cal od NapBa- 
vere, “ye ask, and ye do not receive.” 
The apparent contradiction of v. 2 
must also be noticed; but it is im- 
possible to explain it by difference of 
active and middle: St James could 
never mean to say that they did aireiy 
though they did not aireicéa. The 
true solution is simpler. In a sense 
they did ask, but it was an evil asking, 
and therefore not a true asking. We 
hada similar ambiguity in the language 
about faith. 

di6re kax@s airciobe, because ye ask 
in evil wise] Not all asking from God 
is prayer. Asking is but the external 
form of prayer, and no asking from 
God which takes place in a wrong 
frame of mind towards Him or towards 
the object asked has anything to do 
with prayer. It is an evil asking. 

iva ev rais Sovais Judy Sarayjonre, 
that ye may consume what ye desire 
in your pleasures| The usual prepo- 
sition with dazavaa is «is, and no other 
example of ev seems to be known: but 
it is difficult to take daxayjonre alone 
as the primary predicate, and doubtless 
€v rais Hdovais Sar. must be taken to- 
gether, not precisely in the sense “con- 
sume wpon your pleasures,” but lite- 
rally “consume in your pleasures,” i.e. 
by using for your pleasures. Through- 
out “what yedesire” isto beunderstood 
as the object. There is force in daravy- 
onre; not simply spend, but consume, 


expend, dissipate. This force is ex- 


‘plained by &y rais 78. Judy, which as 


before must be taken in the widest 
sense, not limited to pleasures of the 
senses. God’s gifts, when rightly used, 
are not dissipated in the using: they 
are transmuted as it were to some fresh 
form of energy, which-lives on, and 
turns to fresh use. But the use which 
consists in nothing more than indi- 
vidual gratification, not tending in any 
way to improve and enlarge the person 
gratified, is pure waste, dissipation, 
destruction. God bestows not gifts 
only, but the enjoyment of them: but 
the enjoyment which contributes to 
nothing beyond itself is not what He 
gives in answer to prayer; and peti- 
tions to Him which have no better 
end in view are not prayers. 

4. potxadrides, ye adulteresses| Mor- 
xol kai is spurious (Syrian). The 
first question here is whether the 
word is used literally or figuratively. 
It is a common late word for “adul- 
teress.” It is usually taken figuratively 
for these reasons, that adulterers are 
omitted, that friendship with the world 
seems too slight and too inappropriate 
a charge to bring against adultery, and 
that adultery was not a kind ef offence 
likely to be found in early Christian 
societies. Hence it is assumed that 
potxyadides is to be interpreted with 
reference to the O.T. language, in 
which all sin and apostasy are spoken 
of as adultery, in reference to such 
language as “thy Maker is thy hus- 
band.” On that view the reference 
may either be to whole communities 
(backsliding Israel) or to individuals 
(adulterous souls). The difficulty of por 
xarides is undeniable. But it is hardly 
credible that this figurative view 
should have been brought in by a single 
word, without any mark of its figura- 
tive intention; and moreover Govevere 
and poryadides in a literal sense con- 
firm each other, and both stand on 
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the same footing as the passage iv. 13 
—y. 6, which likewise does not read 
as if addressed to Christians, least of 
all y.6. It would seem as though in 
all this part of the Epistle 8t James 
extended his vision beyond the imme- 
diate state of things among those to 
whom he was writing and contem- 
plated likewise that which would 
naturally spring from the roots which 
already were there, and what did 
indeed already exist among the un- 
believing Jews, The other alternative 
would be to treat the Epistle as written 
to all Jews of the Dispersion, not 
Christian Jews only: and that is 
apparently excluded by ii. 1. 

The mention of adulteresses alone 
may be founded on, and is at least 
illustrated by Mal. iii. 5, a passage 
which is probably referred to in v. 4: 
there in LXx. rds poryadidas represents 
a masculine in the Hebrew. But there 
is also a fitness in the word used. The 
whole passage is not exhaustive, it 
deals with representative evils. Peace 
has suggested war, war has suggested 
first wrong deeds of aggression (mur- 
der etc.) due to the action of indulged 
pleasures, which in this case are aptly 
represented as themselves making war. 
ButSt Jameswishesto point to another 
class of evils likewise due to pleasures 
but not of the aggressive type. Nowa 
male adulterer as such is an aggressor, 
a maker of war, an invader of that 
which belongs to another man; so that 
he would not so well serve as an ex- 
ample for this second illustration. Un- 
faithfulness, disloyalty, breach of a 
sacred bond and covenant are the 
essence of this second type of evil; 
and of these the faithless wife serves 
as the clearest example, since the 
faithless husband, who as such is 
doubly an adulterer, does not exhibit 
this characteristic detached from the 
other. 

ovk oldare drt 7 Pita] Here we 
reach the remaining difficulty, the 


connexion between literal adultery 
and love of the world. The difficulty 
is greatly diminished when we re- 
member that both in the Bible and in 
actual fact adultery includes much 
more than impurity. The broken 
bond and the price paid for the breach 
of the bond are doubtless here con- 
templated. The price might be gifts, 
or pride, or distinction, or other such 
things: they would at all events often 
belong to the world even more than to 
the flesh. (Cf. Ezek. xxiii. 5 f, 12, 
14 ff.3. also’ Hos: ik, 12 soeimeemee 
Guinevere’s disloyalty to Arthur for 
the sake of Lancelot has not a little 
in common with disloyalty to God for 
the sake of the world. It is the sur- 
render to the glory and strength of 
visible things in forgetfulness of simple 
inward love and duty. 

7 piria rot Koopov, the friendship 
of the world] To be compared with 
1 John ii. 15, My) dyanare Tov Koopov 
k7.A.; both being closely connected 
with Mt. vi. 24 || Lk. xvi. 13. Yet the 
conceptions of the three passages, as 
represented by the three words dov- 
Aevew, adyarare, didia, are different. 
«Ala, not occurring elsewhere in N.T. 
but several times in Proy. (Lxx.), and 
in Apocr., is best rendered by “friend- 
ship,” though it goes beyond it in 
Greek usage. It is used (see Rost 
and Palm) for any kind of family 
affection, but especially for friendship 
proper (see the singularly interesting 
and beautiful discussion in Aristotle’s 
Eth, Nicom. viii.). As between God 
and men St James has already recog- 
nised it in the person of Abraham (ii. 
23). The friendship of the world (i.e. 
standing on terms of friendship with it) 
in those days would mean or involve 
conformity to heathen standards of 
living (see on i. 27; iii. 6). At the 
time when St James wrote this, the 
eyes of all Jews must have been turned 
on one signal example illustrating this 
verse. The Empress Poppaea, the 
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wife of Nero, one of the vilest of women, 
was conspicuous at Rome; and there 
is reason to believe that she had 
embraced Judaism (Friedlander i. 
413), for Josephus calls her deoaeBys 
(Ant. xx. 8. 11), and she was the 
patroness and friend of the Jews at 
Rome. 

Both @iria and ¢y6pa doubtless de- 
note here rather states than feelings. 
To be on terms of friendship with the 
world involves living on terms of 
enmity with God. It is neither simply 
hatred of God nor the being hated by 
God; but being on a footing of hostility. 
This explains the genitive. 

ds eav odv Bovdnbn, whosoever there- 
Sore chooses} Here we pass from the 
footing to the state of mind. There 
might be much thoughtless and as it 
were casual love of the world of which 
St James might hesitate to use this 
language. But he wishes the contra- 
diction to be recognised and faced. 
The relation between the two states 
as such being what he has described, 
any one who deliberately chooses the 
one makes himself to belong to the 
other. BovAouat implies purpose, in- 
tention, not mere will, but will with 
premeditation as i. 18. xadiorara 
virtually “makes himself” as iii. 6. 

5. dSoxeire dri, think ye that] With 
a different subject, as Mt. xxvi. 53; 
Mk vi. 49; Lk. xii. 51; xiii. 2. 

xevas, in vain] Of. d avOpwre Kkevé 
_ ii. 20; and xevds is often used with 

Adyos and fia, a word void of 
meaning. 

4 yeapy Aéyec] These words and 
those that follow stand almost on a 
level with iii. 6 for difficulty, and the 
number of solutions proposed is great 
(see Theile). It is impossible here to 
examine them in detail. As regards 


the general construction, zpos @6ovov 
k.7.A. may be joined to what precedes, 
as the quotation referred to, or it 
may be taken as a separate sentence 
affirmative or interrogative: and 
further 15 mvedpa may be taken 
either as the subject to emirodet or as 
governed by it, and mpos @éovov may 
be variously understood. 

At the outset catgxioev, not -yoe, 
is the reading: so that the verse 
contains a distinct reference to God, 
“which He caused to dwell in us.” 
This of itself makes it highly probable 
that émmodei has the same subject, 
making 1rd myvedpa accusative, “ He 
longs for the spirit which He caused 
to dwell.” The reference here is cer- 
tainly, as in other parts of the Epistle, 
to God’s breathing into man’s nostrils 
the breath of life; probably also to 
Gen. vi. 3, where the Lxx. and other 
versions [Jer. Onk. Syr. Sah.; but 
Sym. xpwei] have ov pi) Katrapeivy 
TO Tedd pov ev ToIs avOpadrrois TovTOLS 
eis rov aidva for the difficult f!7), for 
which they perhaps had another 
Hebrew word: also Job xxvii. 3 (ef. 
XXxiii. 4; xxxiy. 14). ésrurodet is well 
illustrated by Alford, though he in- 
verts the construction: it expresses 
God’s yearning over the human spirit 
which He not only made but im- 
breathed as a breath from His own 
Spirit: for His yearning see Deut. 
XXKIb Hts ; 

mpos pOdvor, jealously] This makes 
another step. Apparently it can only 
mean “jealously,” in thesame way that 
mpos opynv means “angrily,” mpos dd7- 
decay “truly” etc, This is the only 
place in the N.T. where mpéds is so 
used: but there can be no real doubt 
about it here. 

Is then @éovoy used in a good or 
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an evil sense? If we follow the usage 
of the word itself, it should have an 
evil sense. But in that case mpds 
POovoy x«.7.r. must form a question 
expecting a negative answer “Is it 
jealously (or, for jealousy) that He 
yearns” etc., with the meaning “It is 
not from jealousy of others but for 
some other reason, as simply love to 
men, that He yearns” etc. But this 
does not suit the context: 4 Soxeire 
drt clearly shews that St James is still 
pursuing the stern strain of v. 4, and 
maintaining the incompatibility of 
friendship with God and the world 
together. Now this is exactly what 
the Bible calls jealousy (see 2nd Com- 
mandment), and the difficulty here 
arises not from the conception of 
jealousy, but from the word used. 
This being the case it seems tolerably 
certain that St James does mean to 
attribute Péovos to God (not of course 
in the sense in which Herodotus i. 32; 
iii. 40 said Péovepdy 76 Ociov and Plato 
Phaedr. 2474, POovos yap ¢&w Oeiov 
xopod iorara, denied it, i.e. as grudg- 
ing mankind happiness or prosperity), 
but in the sense that He does grudge 
the world or any other antagonistic 
power such friendship and loyalty as 
is due to Himself alone. We may 
therefore render the words “jealously 
(or, with jealousy) doth He yearn 
after the spirit which He caused to 
dwell in us.” 

Lastly, are these words independent 
or a quotation? No one probably 
would doubt that the form of language 
suggests a quotation. dri Kevds 7 
ypapy réyer certainly does not sound 
as if it were meant to stand abso- 
lutely, and there are no words of the 
O.T. which could readily occur to 
any one as so clearly expressing the 
substance of v. 4 as not to need 
quotation. Also mpos Oovov x.r.dr. 
comes in abruptly as St James’ own 
words; though fitly enough if they 
belonged originally to another context. 
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The difficulty is that no such words 
can be found. The passages already 
cited contain however their substantial 
purport; so that our O.T. Scripture 
does in a manner furnish them. But 
it is likely enough that they come 
directly from some intermediate source 
now lost to us. There are other 
reasons for supposing the N.T. wri- 
ters to have used Greek paraphrases 
of the O.T. resembling the Hebrew 
Targums, and the words may have 
come literally from one of these. In 
their vocabulary such paraphrases 
would certainly not always follow the 
same limitationastheLxx.; andthough 
the Lxx. sedulously uses (jos etc. only 
(there is no trace of @éovos as a ren- 
dering of 783? in Hexapla), and avoids 
Odvos in speaking of God, it by no 
means follows that a Palestinian para- 
phrase would do the same. 

6. Before examining the first six 
words of the verse, it will be well to 
consider the quotation which follows, 
from which the words didiecw xdpw 
are derived. The form in which St 
James quotes Proy. iii. 34, dd Aéye 
‘O Oeds vrepnpavois dvtirdocerat Taret- 
vois b€ didwaw yap, differs from the 
Lxx. only by the substitution of 6 6eds 
(so also 1 Pet. v. 5, doubtless from 
Jam.) for Kvpios. Both subjects of 
the verbs are absent from the Hebrew, 
but both come from the Lxx. of 32 
(Kupiov), 33 (Geovd), Jehovah in both 
places. The verse in the original is 
rather peculiarly worded, but probably 
means (contrast Delitzsch) “Though 
to the scorners He sheweth Himself 
a scorner, yet to the lowly He giveth 
grace.” That is, unlike the scorners 
of the earth, who are specially scorn- 
ful to the lowly, He is scornful only 
to scorners and to the lowly on the 
contrary a giver of grace. 

vrepnpavas, scorners| dmeprbavos 
belongs to all periods of Greek in the 
sense “insolent,” being especially used 
of such evil effects as follow from 
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wealth or position (Arist. Rhet. ii. 
16. 1. Trench Syn. § 29 is worth 
reading, but he makes vmepydavos too 
purely inward), In N.T. the sub- 
stantive stands Mk vii. 22 between 
Bracdnpia (not “blasphemy” but “re- 
viling”) and afpoovry (for this sequence 
cf. Arist. Rhet. li. 17. 6 irepnpaverepor 
kal ddoyororepot). The adjective (not 
to speak of Lk. i. 51, derived from 
Ps. Ixxxix. 10) stands in 2 Tim. iii. 2 
between ddagoves and BrAadodnyo, and 
in Rom. i. 30 between vSpicras and 
avafovas. This last collocation 
(adopted also by Trench, though in 
a peculiar way) best illustrates the 
force of vmepndavos, as is seen in a 
passage of “Callicratidas” (Neo-Pytha- 
gorean) in Stob. FV. 85. 16 (iii. 141 f. 
Mein.) dvdyxa yap rds mwodda exortas 
tetupaabat mparov, rerupapéevas 
b€ ddaldvas yiyverOa, ddagovas be 
yevonevas Urepnpavas juev Kal pre 
Opolas pyre icws vmo\apBavey Tas 
ovyyeveas K.7.d., UTepnpavas b€ yevo- 
péves UB pioras 7peyv (cf. Teles, ib. 93. 
31 (p. 187. 6) vmepnpavos €& ddafoveias). 
The ddafev is personally arrogant, 
and gives expression to his arrogance; 
in the drepndpavos the personal arro- 
gance has become insolence towards 
others, whether in thought, word or 
deed; in the vSpiorjs the impulse to 
assert self by actual contumely or 
violence to others has become the 
dominant characteristic. The whole 
range of the three words is exempli- 
fied in iy. 13—v. 6, which ends with 
dvrirdcoera vpiv, best explained as 
an echo of iv. 6. 

The original of drepypavor is py, 
the scorners or scoffers, a word much 
used in Proverbs and occasionally 
elsewhere : see especially Hupfeld on 
Ps. i. 1. It is rendered in various 
ways by LXx., never very successfully ; 
here alone by vzepndavos, which fairly 
represents the, temper expressed out- 
wardly by D°S?. 

dvrirdocera, withstands| Possibly 
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phe / =. ~ ero b / 
Yrotaynte ovv TH Oew ayTi- 


for 31D}, “withstands,” “stands in the 
way.” But the words in Proy. are 
yo 81, “himself sheweth scorn,” of 


which ayrirdooera: cannot be a direct 
translation, but may perhaps be a 
paraphrase, in the sense “To the 
scorners God sets himself face to 
face,” i.e. meets scorn with scorn (cf. 
the probable meaning of j7) avrieorfvac 
T® trovmp@ in Mt. v. 39). However 
this may be dyrirdgoera: was probably 
taken by St James in its common and 
obvious sense of facing for resistance, 
as Esther iii. 4, and (by corruptions 
of the Hebrew text) 1 Kings xi. 34; 
Hos. i. 6, *Avritaccoua is properly 
a military word, to set or be set in 
battle array, but often used figura- 
tively, in the singular no less than the 
plural. : 

tamewois b€, but to those of low 
estate] The K’thibh here has Dy, 
the Qi DY, It is usually said 
(the case is well stated by Delitzsch 
on Ps, ix. 12) that the former word 
has a physical sense, outwardly lowly, 
afflicted, poor; the latter an ethical 
sense, inwardly lowly, humble, meek. 
Hupfeld /.c. has shewn the difficulty 
of carrying out the distinction con- 
sistently. Lowliness (downcastness, 
depression) is the fundamental idea 
in both cases. On the whole, what- 
ever be the Hebrew reading, probably 
the physical sense was intended in 
Proy., if not always in O.T. The 
n°) are the helpless or poor trampled 
on or insulted by the insolent rich or 
powerful. The same sense on the whole 
suits best in St James. The strictly 
ethical sensecan never be clearly traced 
in the N.T. in the absence of some 
qualifying adjunct (ramewos tH Kapdia 
Mt. x1. 29; ramewodpor, tarewodpo- 
ovvn Acts, 1 Peter, St Paul). LElse- 
where rametvos, tamed, Tateivacts 
denote always some kind of external 
lowliness or abasement. Here we 
are especially reminded of 6 ddeAdis 
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6 tarewds in i. 10, and the strong 
sympathy with the poor (D'21'3%) per- 
ceptible in the Epistle, as in early 
Jewish Christianity generally. 
did@ow xap, giveth grace or accept- 
ance| Not tobeinterpretedasreferring 
to“grace” in thetraditional theological 
sense. Still less can the phrase 6/8. 
xapw bear here the meaning found 
in classical writers (Eur. Suppl. 414 ; 
Plat. Ley. 7020; 87745 and later 
authors), to gratify, do a pleasure or 
favour to (gratificor). In the Lxx, 
xapis almost always represents jD, 
the primary force of which is seen in 
the phrase “find grace in the eyes of,” 
common in the historical books, The 
same books four times have “give 
grace,” but always with the same 
adjunct “in the eyes of,” the giver of 
the grace or favourable estimation 
being thus distinct from the person 
whose favourable estimation is given. 
Of a phrase “give grace” in a sense 
directly correlative to that of “finding 
e” ie. “shew favour,” there is no 
' example with }M in the O.T., though 
it finds place in the solitary instance 
of the cognate 2°34 (ixx. with a 
change of person decovew éeos) Jer. 
xvi. 13: ef. Tob. vii.17. On the other 
hand the Psalms and Proverbs three 
times speak of “giving grace” in a 
sense arising out of the absolute use 
of the word “grace” (almost always 
without any defining adjunct) in these 
books and in Ecclesiastes. The funda- 
mental sense “acceptance,” which pre- 
dominates a few times (Prov. iii. 4; 
Xxii, I; Xxviil. 23; Eccl, ix! 11), is 
usually more or less merged in the sense 
of the quality or qualities which lead 
to acceptance and constitute accept- 
ability, whether it be graciousness 
of speech and demeanour or the lesser 
“orace” of gracefulness, adornment, 
beauty. Acceptability and acceptance 
are blended in the two passages which 
most concern us here; Proy. xiii. 15 
“Good understanding giveth grace” (cf. 
iii. 4 “So [by devotion to “mercy and 
truth”) shalt thou find grace and 
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good understanding in the sight of 
God and man”; also Ecclus. xxi. 16; 
xxxvii. 21); and Ps. Ixxxiv. 11 “The 
Lord will give grace and glory” (cf. 
Prov. iv. 9 “a garland of grace” parallel 
to “a crown of glory”; also Ecclus. 
xxiv. 16 of KAddou pov KAdadoe SdEns 
kai xdptros). In like manner here, 
Proy. iii. 34, God is represented as 
granting to the lowly a “grace” or 
acceptance (before the more discerning 
of men as well as before Himself) 
doubtless founded on a disposition 
worthy of such acceptance, a lowliness 
of spirit (Prov. xvi. 19; xxix. 23; Mt. 
y. 3), which He denies to the scornful 
men of power, externally the monopo- 
lists of “grace” or acceptance. 

This the original sense of Proverbs, 
illustrated by an almost immediately 
preceding verse, iii. 31, “Envy thou 
not the oppressor, and choose none 
of his ways,”.is also the sense of 
St James. He is giving a warning 
against the danger of courting the 
friendship of the world, the society 
ruled by powerful scorners. Refusal 
to seek that friendship meant accept- 
ance of the lowly estate, held in no 
visible honour by God or men. But 
the ancient wisdom of Israel had pro- 
nounced the true judgement. Those 
who looked below the surface of 
things would find that the powerful 
scorners have God Himself set against 
them (cf. éxOpds tod Oeot xabiorarar) 
while it is to the lowly ones that He 
gives “grace” or acceptance. 

The introductory words peifova 8é 
dideow xapw can now hardly have 
any other meaning than this, “ But 
He giveth a greater grace or accept- 
ance than the world or its friendship 
can give”: that is, their connexion is 
with . 4, v. 5 being parenthetic. To 
connect them directly with 2. 5, in 
the sense “ He gives a (spiritual) grace 
to aid men to cleave to Him, pro- 
portionate to the jealousy with which 
He yearns after His spirit within 
them,” renders the whole of the quo- 
tation irrelevant except the two words. 
already cited, besides involving a 
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complete departure from the sense 
of Proverbs, The subject of the verb 
is naturally identical with the implied 
subject of the preceding principal verb 
émuobei. By “greater” St James 
doubtless means worthier, higher, as 
1 Oor. xii. 31 (right text) ; Heb. ix. 11; 
xi. 26. 

6d, wherefore] The employment of 
d:6 in the introductory formula of a 
quotation is elsewhere found only in 
Eph, iv. 8; v. 14 (8:6 Aéyex both times, 
as here); while the more obvious 
dcort, “ because,” is confined to 1 Peter. 
It seems to be derived from a Rab- 
binic usage (Surenhuis B:AX. caraX. 9), 
but ultimately it may be traced, to 
Gen. x. 9; Num. xxi. 14 (WON? JD-9V 
LXx. d:a rodro epovow, d. r. Aéyerat). 
The idea probably meant to be sug- 
gested is that the truth stated is pre- 
supposed in the quotation appealed 
to, forming as it were the basis, on 
which it rests. 

Aéyet, the Scripture saith] Aéyer 
may have as a subject 7 ypady from 
®. 5, or the implied subject of didacu, 
that is, God; or again it may be 
virtually impersonal, as in Eph. v. 14, 
and probably iv. 8. This use of Aéyer 
(or other such words) without an ex- 
pressed or directly implied subject, 
for introducing quotations from Scrip- 
ture or quasi-Scriptural books, is not 
identical with the common interpo- 
sition of an impersonal én (inguit) 
after the opening words of quotations 
of all kinds: it doubtless implies an 
appeal to an authoritative voice. The 
Rabbinical illustrations cited by Su- 
renhuis, p. 11, belong only to cases 
(like Rom. xy. 10) where another quo- 
tation has immediately preceded. To 
supply mentally either “God” or “the 
Scripture” is in strictness to define 
too much as there is no real ellipse, 
but in translation into modern lan- 
guages some supplement is needed, 
and for this purpose “the Scripture” 
gives the truest impression. ‘H ypapy 
is also the more probable of the two 
possible subjects furnished by the 
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preceding context. 

7. From vv. 7 to 10 we have a 
hortatory digression, starting from the 
PIEBOStIONS of v. 6, 

troraynte ov tH beg, Submit 
yourselves therefore to God] It is 
hardly credible that St James should 
use this phrase without a conscious 
reference to its associations in the 
Psalm from which (Lxx.) it virtually 
comes, and that Psalm xxxvii. Noli 
aemulari. See vv. 7, 9, vrorayn de 
T@ Kupi@ kal ixérevooy avrov: py 
mapatnou ev TS Katevodoupevm ev TH 
(wm avrov, k.t.A. of b€ Uropevovtes Tov 
KUptoy avrol KAnpovouncovew ‘Thy “yay: ” 
so again Ps. Ixii. 1,5, Ovxl rd bed 
UmToTaynoetat 7 Wuxn pov; map’ 
avrov yap TO Garnptoy pov. ...7ANY TO 
Og Vrorayn Os, 7 Wuxn pov, ote map’ 
avrov 7 Umozovn pov. This is but a 
paraphrastic rendering of the original, 
the Hebrew (OD7, 7037) meaning 
“to be silent (or, still: ofynooy Aq., 
novxa¢e Sym.) to the Lord,” ie. the 
going forth of the soul to Him not 
in speech (whether clamour to Him 
or murmur against Him) but in reso- 
lute suppression of speech. Similarly 
Lam. iii. 26, “It is good that a man 
wait and be still to the salvation 
(saving help) of Jehovah” (LXX, vrro- 
peevet Kat NOUVXATEL eis TO TwTNpiov 
Kvpiov); and with another reference, 
Job xxix. 21, “men...kept silence to 
my counsel” (LXxX. éo.wsnoay éri). 
Compare Ps. iv. 4; cxxxi. 2. This 
deeply felt idea of a strenuous silence 
to God, the expression of perfect trust, 
loses somewhat by translation into the 
common thought of submission, which 
need imply no more than a sense of 
inability to resist: but St James might. 
well assume that readers of the Lxx. 
Psalter would recognise the “sub- 
mission” of which he spoke to be one 
aspect of faithful endurance under 
trials, 

Yet doubtless St James’ primary 
meaning was the simple Greek mean- 
ing “submit yourselves.” In 2 Mac. 
ix, 12 the dying Antiochus Epiphanes 
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ornte S¢ TH SiaBorAw, Kal PevEcTa af’ Yuav *éyyioaTe 


is made to say, Aixatoy vmord igoecOa ‘ 
T@ OeG xai ph Ovnrov dvra brep7- 
ava poveiv. Epictetus uses the 
same word, applying it to both the 
fact of subjection to God (Diss. iii. 
24. 65, ws rod Aws diaxovoy ede, dpa 
peév knddopevos, Gua 8 os TO O€G VTO- 
reraypeévos) and the duty of sub- 
mission to Him (iv. 12. 11, é¢ya & éxo 
rime pe Set dpéckety, ria vmorerdx Oat, 
tim meiOecOa, TS Oeg@ Kal rois per 
éexeivov). In the 'N. T., which dwells 
much on submission as among men, 
‘human submission to God is spoken 
of only here and Heb. xii. 9 (vzo- 
raynoopeba TO marpl Tay mvevpaTwr), 
Here as ody indicates, it is doubtless 
suggested by vmepndpavors (cf. 2 Mac. 
above). The insolence of the powerful 
implies a sense at once of having 
others in subjection and of being in 
subjection to none (cf. Ps. xii. 3—5). 
The lowly then are bidden to find 
refuge for their subjection to the 
tyrannous and too visible “ world,” not 
in wooing its friendship but in cherish- 
ing the submission or accepted sub- 
jection to the invisible God (compare 
Ign. Eph. 5, yéypartrat yap, ‘Yrepn- 
davois 6 Geos ayrirdccera: orovdd- 
gTopev ovv ph dvriraccerOa TH emi- 
oxor@, iva apev Oem vrorarcopevot). 
The same word expresses both the 
external fact (subjection) and the 
voluntary acceptance of it (sub- 
mission) :—“ be ye subject (in mind), 
as being already subject (in destiny) ; 
take up the attitude belonging to the 
position.” 

The aorist imperative (used in this 
verb by 1 Pet. ii 13; v. 5; but not 
by St Paul) has here the force of a 
call out of a degenerate state, and it 
is repeated in nine succeeding verbs. 

avriotnre 5€ r@ diaBdrq, but resist 
the devil] Aé is omitted in the Ree. 
Text after the later Syrian text, 
doubtless because the following initial 
imperatives have no connecting par- 
ticles. 


The name 6 d:aBodos is used much 
in the N.T., somewhat more than the 
transliterated original 6 Saravas. Both 
names occur in Mt., Lk., Jn, Acts, 
St Paul and Apoc. Apparently in 
most if not all cases the use of the 
Greek d:a80A0s involves a distinct 
reference to the etymology. 

The precise force of the Hebrew 
name is not free from doubt. Ap- 
parently the verb }0¥ (also DDY) 
meant originally to “lie in ambush 
for,” and so to “ bear a chronic grudge 
against” or “be a treacherous enemy 
to.” The subst. py stands in Num- 
bers for the angel waylaying Balaam, 
and in Samuel and Kings for (ap- 
parently secret) enemies, as it were 
thorns in the side. In the later 
books it becomes a proper name for 
the evil spirit, as an accuser (Ps. cix. 
6; Zech. iii, 1, 2), as an insidious 
enemy (1 Chr. xxi. 1), and as both 
(Job i, ii). The occurrence of the 
derivative 72bY for “an accusation” 
in Ezra iy. 6 is sufficient proof that 
in the late language the original sense 
had become specialised to express in 
particular that form of insidious hos- 
tility which consists in malicious 
accusation ; and there is ample evi- 
dence (see eg. Levy-Fleischer, WV. 
Heb. W- B. iii. 500 f.) that malicious 
accusation came to be regarded as a 
characteristic of Satan, as indeed 
appears by Apoc. xii. 10 (see Schétt- 
gen, Hor. Heb. i. 1121 f£). The 
Fathers usually interpret the name 
simply as 6 avrixeipevos, adversarius, 
in accordance with a possible latitude 
of interpretation in several places 
where the verb or the substantive 
used appellatively occurs ; and simi- 
larly [6] dvrixeiuevos is the rendering 
of Theodotion in Job, and of both 
him and Symmachus in Zech. iii. 2, 
as they also (and Aquila likewise) 
use dyrixesuae aud its participle in — 
passages of less direct bearing. But 
(except in the later revised text, once 
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kaBapioate yeipas, duap- 


/ \ / / / 
TWAOL, Kal dyvicaTe Kapolas, dipvyol. 9°TadaTwpNoaTeE 
\ y / / 
Kal mevOnoate Kal KNavoate* 6 yéAws Umar eis révO0s 
/ \ \ / / 
METATPATNTW Kal y yapa els KaTnperay* ramewwonre 
> é Ki / ut y c low II \ 
évwriov Kupiov, Kai v\pwoe vas. Mn Kxara- 
~ / onl lant 
Aadette aAAnAwY, adEeAPoi* 6 KaTadadwv addeAPoU 7 
/ A Py \ > lal ~ / \ J 
Kpiywy Tov adedov avTov KaTaaXet vowov Kat Kpivet 
/ 2 \ r¢ Ks \ 
vouov* €i O€ vouov Kpives, ovK €f TomTHs vouou ada 
, < 7 / "4 / 
KpiTns. “eis Ear vowobEeTns Kal KpLTNS, Oo Suva evos 
oy \ > / > 1 \ / > € / \ 
Twoa Kal drodéca* av Oé Tis El, 6 Kplvwy Tov 
, . 
TANTO § 
of ~ / / \ / / 
*3"Aye viv ot éyovTes Cyuepov 4 avipiov Tropevad- 
/ / \ / ~ 
peOa eis tThvde THY TOAW Kal TonToOpeEY Exel EvtavTOV Kal 
, , eo 2 
€uTropevooueOa Kal Keponoouev* “oitwes ovK ériatacbe 
r af \ € ~ \ 
THS avpiov Toia i Cwn vuwv: apis yap éaTe Tpos 
NL / oy \ > / a ba pests \ a 
dAiyov patvouevn, ErerTa Kal apanCouery avTlt TOU 
V- € cal "Ea e / OéX. \ / \ / 
eye vuas ’Eav 6 Kuptos OéAn, Kat Cyoopueyv Kal rowm- 


Q- peTaTpamiTw] weracrpapyTw 


éore] TA THs avpioyr mola yap H {wh buav; aruls éore H 15. 


or twice) not so the Lxx., which em- 
ploys diaBddrw, SiaBody, evdiaBadrdro, 
ériBovdos, cardy, and for the evil spirit 
exclusively [0] d:a8odos. 

There can be little doubt that the 
writers of the N.T. adopted the term 
diaBoros directly or indirectly from 
the Lxx.; and this consideration seems 
to set aside the tempting interpre- 
tation suggested by abundant Greek 
usage asregards the verb, the “severer,” 
“putter at variance,” in opposition to 
a “reconciler.” For the equally tempt- 
ing interpretation “perverter,” that is, 
“one who turns good to eyil,” there 
is no Greek evidence beyond the occa- 
sional sense of d.a in composition (as 
it were, one who casts awry). The 
biblical origin of the name fixes upon 
it the sense “malicious accuser,” “of 
God to men, and of us to God, and 
again of ourselves to each other” 
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Tis atpiov...yap 
OéAyn] Gehjoy 


(Chrys. 2 Cor. p. 438 D). There is a 
special fitness in the word, because 
it is oftener applied in ordinary Greek 
to suggested disparagement, whether 
open or secret, to words or acts in- 
tended to produce an unfavourable 
impression (see Aristotle’s account of 
diaBodyn as a department of forensic 
rhetoric, Ret. iii. 15. 1, with Cope’s 
note), than to formal and definite 
accusation. 

This the proper biblical sense of 
6 didBodros, of which the sense in 
which he is called 6 reipa¢wy is only 
another aspect, agrees well with the 
context here, Trustful submission to 
God involves resistance to him who 
tempts men to faithlessness by in- 
sinuating disparagement of God’s 
power or His goodness, backed up 
with suggestion of the safer and 
pleasanter friendship of “ the world.” 
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couev TOUTO 7 éxelvo, “viv oe Kavy aoe év Tais dX\a- 
Coviais vuov? Taca Kavynows Tola’Tn Tovnpa éoTw. 
eiddTL OvV KaAOY TroLEly Kal uy TOLOUYTL, duapTia avTe 
éoriv. V. *”Aye viv of wove, KAavoaTE CNOAV- 
Covres él Tais Tadairwpias vuwv Tails érepyomevas. 
26 qAo0TOs Uuwv céonTev, Kal Ta iuaTia VuwY ONTO- 
Bpwra yéyovev, 36 ypuods Yuay Kal 6 apryupos KaTiwTat, 
kal 6 ids avrw@y eis papTipioy Uuiy Eora Kal pdyerat 
Tas odpKas Vuay* ws mip eoHcaypicate Ev Eo YATALS uEpais. 
4idov 6 micddc TWY EpyaTav THY dunTavTwWY Tas YwWpas 
UMOV O acu Tepnuévos &@ YMOn kpdze, Kal at Boal Twy 
OepioavtTwy cic td dta Kypioy Zabawd etoeAyAvOay> 5érpvu- 
gnoate éri THs ys Kal éomratadnoate, Operate Tas 
Kapdias Ua én timépa chartic. SKaTedicaraTe, épovevaaTe 
Tov Oikatoy. ovK &ntitécceTal UML § 


/ i / 74 ~ / 
7Maxpobvynoate ovv, ddeAoi, ws THS Tapovoias 
5 N ‘ / \ / 
Tov Kuplov. idov 6 yewpyos exdeyEeTat TOY TiuoY Kap- 
al lot lod lad a SS GN af / he ‘ 
Tov Tis ys, maxpoOupwr éx’ av’T@ Ews AaBn Tpdimon Kai 
“ / ~ / 3 
dymon. *naxpoOuunoate Kal vpels, oTnpi~aTe Tas Kap- 
~ 4 / -~ / ot \ 
dias Uuwv, STL 4 Tapovolia Tov Kupiov HyyiKevy. ° My; 
/ ef \ a 
oTEvacere, aderpot, KaT d\AnAwy, iva my KpOnre- 
> \ \ \ lod . of . / 
idov 6 KpiTNs mpd Tw BuYpwY EoTHKEV. *° Vor OOElry Mat 
AaBere, adeAol, THs KaxoTabias Kal THs paxpoOupias 
\ / a > / > - eee 4 , 
Tous mpopyras, ot éAadnoav év TH ovouate Kupiov. 
> ' c ’ \ \ ' 
117 d0u MAKAPIZOMEN TOYC YTIOMEINANTAC’ THY U7roMOVNY w (Aye) 
> / \ A / , > tA ’ 
nKovoaTe, Kal TO TéAOs Kupiou EideTE, BTL TOAYcTAArYNdC 
> © , ‘ > ' \ 7 / 
€cTIN 6 KYpIOC KAdi OIKTIPMODN. "I ]p0 mavTwy oé, 
iO aN A \ > / / \ , \ / 
adeAPol pov, My GMYVETE, NTE TOV OvVpavov pNTE 
~~ / v7 J A col 'd 
‘THY Yynv pte adXov Twa Spkov’ Tw o€ Vuwv TO 
, » oS / \ A / / 
Nai vai kal to OU ov, iva pn U0 Kplow TéonTeE. 
~ ~ * ~ 
3Kaxorabel tis év vuiv; mpocevyerOw evOuuel Tis; 
ened) ? 


3. budv ws wip] buGy ws rip" 6. byiv;] dui 11. 6 xKUpios] Képus 
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7 , ~ ~ 
WarrXéTw. “sdobeved tis ev viv; mporKarerdcOw 
A / ~ / \ / 
Tous mperBuTEpous THs exkAnoias, Kal mpocevEacOwoay 
deg > A > / ? , > A SE - , 
ém’ avtov aelyaytes éXaiw év TO dvdpaTe [ TOU Kupiov |: 
\ 5] w ~ 7 ‘ / : \ / \ 
Skal  €VXN THS TloTEWS TwWOEL TOV Kauvo’Ta, Kal 
> ~ > \ e 7 \ € / ye , 5) / 
éyepel avTOV 6 KUpLoS* Kay duapTias 1) TETOUNK WS, dpebn- 
3 -” > ~ ? > ¢€ 
OETAL AUTO, * €Eouodoyeia be ovv aXAnAols Tas apapTias 
\ ii € \ > / / > co A 
Kal ™pooev'xe Ve vireo ad\AnAwy, OFWs ia@yire. toAv 
> / O€ } / > / 17? , 7 @ 
layvel O€nols Oikalou évepryoupuern. Heias avOpwros 
Oy \ a \ a / lol \ 
nv OmotoTrabys Hutv, Kal MPOTEVXH MpoTHVEATO TOV MN 
/ \ x ai a - \ a 
BpeEa, kat ovK EBpegev eri THs ys EvavTouUs TpEls Kal 
= ef 18 \ / Ul Vere > \ € \ 
pivas €E* Kal madw mpoonvEaTo, Kal 6 ovpavos VETO 
7 \ a 7 \ A ~ 
édwxKeyv kal 4 yi €EBAaTTHOEV TOV KapTOV QUTHS. 19? AdeA- 
- a of 2 CL 67 ? \ ~ > / \ 
ot pou, éav tis év vuty mavnOy aro THs dAnOElas Kai 
érirtpéyn Tis avtov, * wookere Ott 6 emo éyy 
c a > tf ; e us 2 / i ate ois 
c Lal ox > ~ 
auapTwrov €k mAavns OOov avToV cwoe Wuynv avToo 
, \ ' ppd © a 
ék Oavarou Kal Kadryyer mAnOos dmaptidn. 


16. mpoce’xerbe] edxerbe 18. verdv Zdwxev] CdwKev verov 
20. "ywwoKere] ywwwoKkéTw avrod €x Oavdrov] éx Oavdrou airod 


Note on “ Brother” improperly used (see p. xx). 


Gen. xiv. 14, 16, Abram and Lot (really nephew), Luxx. adeAdis A etc., 
dvewios gn, vids T. ddedhod m, ddeddudods codd. Of. xiii. 8, “for we be men, 
brethren,” avOpa@mro ddeAol ; xiii, 11, Exaoros drd rod ddeAov avrov. Contra, 
xii. 5; xiv. 12; “brother’s son,” (rov) viov rod adeAod (avrod). 

Gen. xxix. 12, Jacob Rachel’s “father’s brother” (ie. father’s sister’s son), 
LXX. ddeAdos tod matpos avrfjs; xxix. 15, Laban to Jacob, “thou art my 
brother” (i.e. sister’s son), adeAddos pov. Contra, xxix. 10 ter, Laban Jacob’s 
‘mother’s brother.” 

Gen. xxxi. 23, (32), 37, Laban’s “brethren,” and ve. (32), 37, 46, 54, Jacob’s 
“brethren” ; ie. apparently all attached to their households. 

2 Chron. xxxvi. 10, Zedekiah (Mattaniah) Jehoiachin’s brother (i.e. father’s 
brother, LXx. adehpoy tod marpos avrov). Contra, 2 Kings xxix. 17, “father’s 
brother” (Lxx. unintelligibly vicv). 1 Chron. iii. 15 has the genealogy rightly. 

Gen. ix. 25, Shem and Japheth Canaan’s “brethren” (i.e. uncles), LXx. rois 
adedqois adrod. 

Gen. xvi. 12, Ishmael is to dwell “in the presence of all his brethren,” Lxx. 
kara mpocwroy ravray Tav ddeApar avrod, Of. xxy. 18. 

Numb. xx. 14, Israel (people) brother of (the king of ?) Edom. 

Amos i. 9, Israel and Tyrus apparently brothers, perhaps from Hiram’s 
friendship and brotherhood (1 Kings ix. 13, cf. xx. 32; both cases of brother- 
hood of kings). 

Neh. y. 10, 14, Nehemiah’s brethren (i.e. ? household). 

Job vi. 15, “my brethren” (ie. ? Job’s friends), Lxx. of e¢yyiraroi pov, 
“AdXos* adeAdol pov. 

Job xix. 13, ddedpol pov; Ps, xxxv. 14; exxii. 8; either friends or 
relatives. 

Isa. lxvi. 20, “your brethren,” apparently fellow-worshippers of Jehovah 
from other nations. 

Persons or things in pairs, Gen. xiii. 11; xxvi. 31; (xliii. 33 Lxx.); 
Exod. xxv. 20; xxxvii. 9; (1 Sam. xx. 41 Thdn): of the same nature, Job 
xxx. 29; Prov. xviii. 9. 

Fellow-descendants of Israel, Exod. ii. 11; iv. 8; (xxii. 25 uxx.); Ley. 
xix. 17 (?); xxv. 35 etc.; and esp. Deut. xv. 2 (contrasted with 6 dddédrpios) ; 
Jud. xiv. 3. Fellow-descendants of a tribal head, Judah 2 Sam. xix. 12; 
Levi Numb. viii. 26; xvi. 10; Nehem. iii. 1; (Gk Ezra passim); 2 Chron. 
Exxic th, 
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2 Sam. i. 26, David and Jonathan. 
Cf. Tobit passim. 


Similarly “sister.” 

(Gen. xxiv. 60, Laban and his mother both say to Rebecca “thou art our 
sister”: but apparently only by a zeugma. The Lxx. in consequence alters 
“thy brother” in 2. 55 into of ddeAdol avrijs.) 

Job xlii. 11, Job’s brethren and sisters (?). Nations of like nature and 
character, Ezek. xvi. 46; xxiii. 31. Metaphorically, of the same nature, 
Job xvii. 14; Proy. vii. 4. Term of endearment, Cant. passim. Things in 
pairs, Exod. xxvi. 3, 5, 6, 17; Hzek.i.9; iii. 13. Member of the same nation 
(Midianite), Numb. xxy. 18. 


Note on tis S0&ns (see ii. 1). 


(The following is a note by Dr Hort on Tit. ii. 13 (ris d6€ns rod peyddov 
Oeod kal cwrijpos jar, Xpirrod "Incod). } 

Xpicrod "Incod is best taken as in apposition to ris dogs, not to Tod peyddov 
6cov Kai awrnpos nuav. The obvious difficulties of the latter in reference to 
St Paul’s usage are much increased by peyddov, partly by its sense, partly as 
an adjective merely. 

By its sense: cf. 1 Tim. i. 11; vi. 15, 16 [see below]. 

As an adjective, because it compels cod to be a pure substantive, and thus 
individualises it. It to say the least suggests “division” of “substance,” a 
separate Deity, the Deity of Tritheism, not the equally perfect Deity of a 
Person of the One Godhead. This is very unlike St Paul and the N.T, 

St Paul does not elsewhere categorically call our Lord the glory of the 
Father; but various phrases of his have the same effect. In 2 Cor. iv. 4 we 
have rév @oricpoyv trod evayyediov ts doEns Tov ypiorod, ds eotw eikady Tov 
6cov, while in 1 Cor. xi. 7 eixayv and dd£a are coupled (avyp,...cikav cat doa 
Gcod drdpxav, 1) yur7 dé SdEa dvdpds éorw). In the same context in 2 Cor. (iv. 6) 
we haye mpis haricpor rhs yydoeas ris Sons rod Oeot ev rpocar@ Xpiorod, 
which must go along with 2 Oor. ii. 10, cal yap éyd 6 Kexapiopat, et Te 
kexapiopat, ¢ pas év rpoodm@ Xprorod, meaning in both cases in the person 
of Christ, so that St Paul describes God’s glory as set forth (or as being) in 
the person of Christ. The sense is given without the word in 1 Tim. vi. 15, 16, 
where much stress is laid on the height and invisibility of the Father, pas 
olkav ampocvroy, Who katpois idiots will shew (deer) the éemipdvera of “I. X.: 
unseen Himself, He manifests His Son as His glory. There is less certainty 
about 1 Tim. i. 11, 7d evayyéAcov ris d6&ns Tod paxaplov beov, though paxapios 
probably denotes the supreme unapproachableness; and about Eph. i. 17, 
6 Ocds Tod Kupiov nua I. X., 6 marhp ths Sofns (a remarkable juxtaposition when 
compared with 6 Ocds cal marjp rod kupiov judy “1. X. in Eph. i. 3 etc). Still 


1 As if Quicunque vult had said minum confitemur,’’ not ‘‘sicut singil- 
“sicut unamquamque personam esse  latim unamquamque personam Deum et 
singillatim (or, per se) Deum et Do- Dominum confitemur.” 
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more doubtful is 1 Cor. ii. 8, rav kdpsov ris doéns, and perhaps even Jam. ii. 1, 
tiv triorw rod Kuplov jay "LX. ris do€ns, where the order becomes quite easy 
if we may take rjs dds, used quite absolutely, as in apposition to’L X. In 
Rom. ix. 4 7 86a is thus used absolutely, and seems to mean the Shechinah, 
and it is by no means unlikely that our Lord would be spoken of by the 
Apostles as the true Shechinah. In any case Apoc. xxi. 10, 11 is quite in 
point. Heb. i. 3 gives the same sense under the form dmavyacpa rips dd€ns. 


Note on bry (ili. 5). 


(The following represents Dr Hort’s notes from his letter to Dean Scott of 
January 28, 1878, written in answer to the Dean’s list of passages intended to 
shew that dAn may mean “a forest.”] 

In St. James “how great a forest” might be tolerated as a paraphrase 
of “how much woodland,” but not as a literal rendering. Hence a reference 
to living wood seems rather unlikely, as often fire is connected with dAn 
meaning “cut wood.” 


Odyss. v. 63 f., 
tAn d€ oméos auduredpixer tnr€b00ca, 
kAnOpn 1, atyecpos Te, kal evadns KuTdapiocos. 


Rather “luxuriant tree-age” (like herbage) about the cave: so J/. vi. 147 f., 


dvAdra ra pev 1 avepos xauadis yéer, Gdda S€ & UAH 
Tnrcbowaa pet. 


di, xi. 155 ff., wood and a wood equally pertinent : 
as 8’ Gre mip aidndov ev agvrA@ euméon UAy, 
mavry t elAvpdwy dvenos pépet, of Sé re Oduvoe 
mpoppitor mimrovew emevyopevor Trupos Oppn. 


Hes. op. 506 ff, 
péuvxe 8€ yaia Kal dAn* 
moAdas dé Spis vixopous éAdras te waxelas 
ovpeos ev Biaons mAvaG xOovi rovAvBoreipy 
éunintev, kat waca Bod Tore vypiros bAn. 
“Woodland” (the forest region) is more coordinate with yata than “a forest” 
would be: cf. also yjpuros, 509. 


Thue. ii, 77. If the sentence, #5y yap év dpeow An rpipbeioa Um’ dvépwv 
mpos avriy ard tavrouarov tip Kal pAoya dan’ avrod dvijxev, stood alone, it 
would be Z7. xi. 155 over again, But just before dAn twice means “wood” 
indefinitely (cut wood): hence there is a presumption that here again dAy 
is “wood” indefinitely. The same thing is spoken of in two states, cut and 
living: a transition from cut wood to a forest would be much more violent. 
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Lucretius (i. 896 ff.) probably had the passage in view, but throws no light: 
the described phenomenon is the same on either view : 

At saepe in magnis fit montibus, inquis, ut altis 

Arboribus vicina cacumina summa terantur 

Inter se, validis facere id cogentibus austris, 

Donec fiammai fulserunt flore coorto. 


Aristot. H. A. ix. 11. 3 (615 215), for dé rdv dpvidwv év rois dpect kal TH 
DAy karoixovow, is distinctly in favour of the indefinite use. He coordinates 
Tois dpeot With r7 dAy (the forest region). So still more c. 32 (618 b 21), odros 
(se. the white-tailed eagle) cara ra media kai ra GXon Kal rept Tas modes yiverat 
+..mérerat O€ kal els ra dpy kal els THY VAny dia Td Oapoos, Where ra addon bears 
the same relation to ra wedia that 1 tAn does to ra dpn. ; 


Theoer, xxii. 36, 
rravroiny & ev dper Onevpevor aypiov TAnv. 


Tlavroiny favours the same use. 


Soph. O. 7. 476 ff., - 
hora yap vm dypiav 
DAay ava T Gvrpa kat 
mérpas are Tavpos. 
The sing. dAay with plur. dvrpa: vo irrelevant, whether as “seeking the 
covert of,” or simply “under the covert of.” 


Eur. Hipp. 215, 
-s , > > m” 4 ‘ 
mwéepmeré p. eis Opos* eipt mpos DAav 
kal mapa mrevkas, 


forest region, like “the (collective) mountain.” Cf. Scott, Lady of the Lake, 
iii. 16, . 
“He is gone on the mountain, 
He is lost to the forest.” 


On the other hand, Herodian’s use, vii. 2. 4 (Ai@wv prev yap map avrois (se. 
the Germans) 4 mAivOav omtrav omdus, drat 8 eddevdpor), 5 (oi dé Teppavot aro 
pev trav medioy Kal eirwes Hoav ydpat ddevdpor dvaxexwpyxecay> ev S€ Tais DAas 
éxpUmrovro, mepi te Ta Edn SxérpiBor), also viii. 1. 2 (€v Kowkaow dpadv 7 Adxpats 
tras re), is at first sight individual, and may be so. But in the absence of 
other clear evidence, I suspect that it is collective. Thus Plutarch Pyrrh. 
25, Sacciay tras ddov; while also Aratus 32, rémov dAns yepovra. Aristotle 
just after the above place has (618b 28) odros oixet Spy xa ddras, though the 
evidence already given makes a strictly individual sense improbable. 

Aristotle’s collective sense of the singular with the article is well illustrated 
by Xenoph. Cyn. vi. 12 (djcavra 8 éx ris dAns ras kivas); ix. 2 (ras pév Kdvas 
djoat Gober ex rijs UAns), 19 (els Sexpdas ths TAns); xX. 7 (emiBdddovras rovs 
Bpdxous én dmocxadidepara tis Trns Sixpa); Plato Crit. 107 0 (yf pev kal 
Spy Kal rrorayovs Kal UAnv ovpavdy te Evpmavra); Polit. 272 A (xapmovs de 
apbovous eixov dro re Sévdpav Kal rodAjs TAns GdrAns). No doubt forest 
trees were included, but the predominating and sometimes exclusive meaning 
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is brushwood or even mere weeds of a shrubby or woody nature. Its leading - 
idea, when it is used of living wood, seems to be nearly that of loca silvestria, 
the indeterminate wild rough country on the flanks of the hills, as distinguished 
from the cultivated land below. 


Note on tov tpoxov Tis yevéoews (iii. 6). 


[The following references in further illustration of this phrase have been 
taken from the marginal notes in Dr Hort’s Greek Testament‘and from his 
other ss. ] 

On the wheel or circle of human affairs (their reverses) see a large collection 
of passages in Gataker on Marcus Aurelius ix. 28. 

On the Orphic. and Pythagorean wheel or circle of Genesis (metempsy- 
chosis) see Lobeck, Aglaophamus, 797—8o0. 

On the general cycle of growth and decay see Simplicius Comm. in Epict. 
Ench. p. 94 B, GAN ovre rH uxy Kaxor eat 7 Tov geparos vdcos, etrep larpeia 
ovoa Tis Wouyns Sédecxra kal paiverat rodAayow evapyas ary. Kai el émiBraBys 
8€ TH pepiKG Topart 7 vooos Hv Kai » Pbopa adrfs, opeArtpos dé o'aa epaivero TH 
Te TOU Xpwopevoy Pux7, kal TH TOU mavTds ovaTdcEL TOY ev avT@ oTotxel@v, kal TO 
Gmepdyvr@ Tis yevéerews Kiko, bia TodTO én’ ametpov mpoiovri, dua Td THY GAXov 
pOopan Gddov yéveow civa. So 6 ris yevéoews worauds, Plutarch, de consolat. 
(ii. 106 F). 

Plato, Leg. x. p. 898 (Jowett’s translation), “Of these two kinds of motion, 
that which moves in one place must move about a centre like globes (uiunya re 
xUkAov) made in a lathe, and is most entirely akin and similar to the circular 
movement of mind (rj rot vod wepiddo)....In saying that both mind and the 
motion which is in one place move in the same and like manner, in and about 
the same, and in relation to the same, and according to one proportion and 
order, and are like the motion of a globe (agaipas évropvov aretxacpéva Hopais), 
we invented a fair image, which does no discredit to our ingenuity....Then, 
after what has been said, there is no difficulty in distinctly stating, that since 
soul carries all things round (ére:dn ux) pév eotw 1 mepiayouca Hiv tava), 
either the best soul or the contrary must of necessity carry round and order 
and arrange the revolution of the heaven” (riv d€ ovpavod repupopay e€ dvdyxns 
mepiayew charéoy émipeAovpérvny Kal Kogpovcay froe rv dpiotny Wuxny h rip 
evayTiay). 

Iamblichus de myster. viii. 6, héyets Tolvwy &s Alyumriav of meious, kal To 
ep’ july ek ths Tay aorépay aviev Kujoews. Td dé mas txer Set diya TAELOVOY 
ard tay ‘Eppaixdy got vonpatov dueppnvedoa. dvo yap exer uxas, ws Tatra 
not Ta ypappara, 6 dvOpwros. Kal 7 pév €oTw ard TOU mMpwToV vonTOD peréxovTa 
kal rijs Tod Snutovpyod Suvdpews, 7 dé, evdiopevn ex THs Téy ovpaviwy mepepopas, 
els hy érewrépres 4 Ocomtix ux. Tovrea $1) ovras éyovrwy, ev ard Tay 
Koopeav els Has Kabjxovea Yuyxn, Tais mepiodos cvvaxodovbei Trav Kocp@v: 7 b€ 
ard Tod vonTOU vonTas mapovaa, Tis -yevertoupyod Kuwnoews Urepexet, Kal Kar’ avThy 
H re Avow yiverar THs elyappévns, Kal 1 mpos rods vonrovs Beors dvodos, Beoupyla 
Te, don mpos TO ayévynroy avdyerat, Kata THY ToLavTHY Cwry droredeirat. 
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Clement Strom. v. 8 (pp. 672 f.), dAAa Kal Avoviows 6 Opaé 6 ypapparikos 
> lal ‘ - > , \ - Led , , \ \ , 
év T@ Llepi rhs euddoews rept rod radv tpoyickay ovpBdrov dyol xara ew: 
> , - > \ ta / > ».| \ \ , * ‘ , 
éojpawoy your ov dia AéeEews povov, adda kal dia cvpBdr@v Eno ras mpakets, 
dia A€LEews prev ws Eyer Ta Aeyopeva AcAdixa mapayyéApara, Td pndév ayay kai 
TO yroO cavToy Kal Ta TovTos Spora, dia Sé cupBdrov ws 6 Te Tpoxds 6 oTpEdd- 
pevos vy Tois Tov beady Tepéveow eidkvopévos mapa AiyuTtiay Kal Td Tov GaddAdv 
tay dWopévay Tois pocKkuvovar. nol yap Opdevs 6 Opdxios: 
Oaddav & boca Bporoiow emi xOovds epya peunder, 
2O. a 4 > es f \ - 
ovdev Exes piav aicay emt dpeciv, adda kukdetrat 
mavra mepié, otnvar Se Ka? Ev pepos ov Bemis eotiv, 
> > 4 ¢ a , , > 4 
GAN exet, ds Hp~avro, Spdpov pépos toov Exacros. 
Of. Plutarch Numa 14 (i. 69 f.) rots Aiyumrious tpoxors aivirrerai TH. 
Nilus Sentent. 193 (Orelli Opusc. Sent. i. 344) [1245 a, B, Migne], Téa pev 


- , ‘ , > , , , A ‘ , A 
Tov Biov Toy Tpoxoy, ardxtas KvAwpevov: vddrrov dé rdv Bdépoy [rpoxor, 
Migne] «is oy kuAiet Tovs év avrg vvotd{ovras. Cf. 122, p. 334 [1260 D], Baa 

ae \ - , ay \ , © \ ‘ > , 
kal TpoX®@ Ta AuTNpa Tov Biov kal ra paidpa mwapaBadre: ws yap cKia ov pévei, 
Kal &s Tpoxos KuAlerat; and 140, p. 338 [1240 oO], Ei rHy (why tHv dvras robes, 
mpoadéxov del Tov GvOpe@muwvoy Odvaror, kai pice Tov mapdvra Biov: opas yap Tov 
TpoxXov araxras KvAopevor, 


On the whole passage cf. Andrewes, Sermons 603f [Library Ang. Cath. 
Th. iii. p. 122], “The tongue is the substantive and subject of all the rest. 
It is so; and God can send from Heaven no better thing, nor the devil from 
hell no worse thing than it. ‘The best member we have,’ saith the Prophet 
[Ps. eviii. 1 P. B. V.]; the worst member we have, saith the Apostle :—both, 
as it is employed. 

“The best, if it be of God’s cleaving; if it be of His lightening with the 
fire of Heaven; if it be one that will sit still, if cause be. The worst, if it 
come from the devil’s hands. For he, as in many other, so in the sending 
of tongues, striveth to be like God; as knowing well they are every way as 
fit instruments to work mischief by, as to do good with.” 


Note on éomatanrjoate (v. 5). 


_ Ezek. xvi. 49, ev mAnopory aprov kal év evOnvig (otvov A) éomarddov airy 
(Sodom) kai ai 6uyarépes airs. OPW, to be at rest, A.V. “idleness.” 

Ecclus, xxi. 15, Adyov copor...jKovgev 6 orarada@y Kal amnpecev adt@ (con- 
trasted with émotjpov); XXxvii. 13, 6 yéAws attadv (uwpav) ev orardAn apaprias. 

Deut. xxviii. 54, “the man that is tender and very delicate (1307) 97}) 
among you.” Sym. 6 omdrados, LXX. 6 rpupepds, Aq. tpudnrijs. 

Eccles, ii, 8 (Sym.) omarddas, MAYA, the delights of the sons of men. 
LXX. évrpupmjpara, Aq. tpudas. 

Cant. vii. 7 (6) : “AdAos (? Sym.), ayarnr?), €v omarddas, OAIVA, Lxx., Aq. 
tpudais (dv), “O love, for delights.” The same Hebrew word occurs elsewhere 
only Proy. xix. 10; Mic. i. 16; ii. 9, and is rendered rpudy, rpupepd, rpudijs 
by Lxx. : 
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Amos Vi. 4, of kaOedSovres eri kdwav édedavrivey kal xataoratahevres éri 
rais otpwpvais avray, D'NID, Jer. lascivitis. In vi. 7 the same Hebrew word 
is rpupyradv in Sym., lascivientium Jer., xxx. having another reading. The 
word seems to mean “bang” or “stretch languidly and effusely.” 

Prov. Xxix. 21, 6s karagmarahG éx maids olkérns €orat, P25! (cf. Arab. root 
“live softly ”). 


Ps.-Theano Zp. 1 [p. 741] (Gale Opusc. mythol. 86), eidvia ori ra orara- 
AGvra Trav wadiov, Grav dxudon mpos dvdpas, dvdpdroda yivera, ras Tovavras 
ndovas adaipe. The epistle is all about luxurious and indulgent education. 

Nilus Sentent. 319 (Orelli i. 368) 6 5¢ éumdartver éavrov ev rg mapovtt Bio 
dia orrardAns Kat péOns kat Sd&ns dmravOovens k.T.r. 

Anthologia Palatina xi. 402. oraradn bis, caragraradds, with reference to 
luxurious eating ; ix. 642, omaradnya, of luxurious food. 

Gloss ap. Steph, oraraddw delicias ago. 

Polybius excerpta Vaticana p. 451 [xxxvii. 4, 6 ed. Didot] rAovcious rovrous 
kataAurety (T. maidas) kal oraradavras Opeyyat. 

Clement Strom. iii. 7 (p. 538): We must practise ¢yxparea not only rept 
ra ddpodicra, but also repi ra GAAa doa oraradaaoa embvpe 7 Wux7 Hav, ovK 
dpkovupern Tois dvaykaio.s, meptepyatopern Sé rv xALOnv. 

Eustathius bis ap. Steph., rév craraddyrav prnotnper. 

Anth, Pal. y. 18: rois omarddous KA€upact,...ek oraradns, of the ointments 
and other luxurious equipments of rich ladies (rév coBapdr), 


Lb, '¥. 275 6, 


kai goBapay rapoay xpvcodpdpos omarady 
viv mevixypt) K-T.A. 
Tatra Ta TOV. omaTahGy réppata radXakidav. 


Ib. vii. 206. 6 (on a cat killed for eating a partridge), 
ot dé pies viv 
opxodvra: tis ons Spa&duevot omaradAns. 
Ib. vi. 74. 8, 
mappipaca dé Kuccov 
xelipa repirpiyEw xpvoodér@ omarady. 
Ibs. ¥i27 1, 2; 
THY XpvToKpoTdr@ ceouerny omarady. 


Epiphanius i. 812 a, e? édpa twa ev rpup7A Kal omardAg. 

“ Bardesanes” ap. Euseb. Prep. Ev. vi. 10 (p. 276.4): From the conjunction 
of Ares and Paphia in Crius of Xadédaifovres say are born rods dvdpelous cal 
omarddovs. Cureton says the corresponding Syriac word is unknown to him: 
dissolutos is the Latin of Rufinus. 

Philo de sept. spect. i. 5, omdradov cat Baoidixdy rd didroréxynua (the 
Hanging Gardens). 

Chrysostom (on 1 Tim. y. 6) evidently takes gluttony as the leading idea, 
but sometimes includes drunkenness, and apparently once oyer-sleep, 

Barnabas x. 3, dray oraraAdow men as swine. 
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Hermas Sim. vi. 1, ra rpoBara raira wdoei tpypavra Hy Kat Alay onatradGvra, 
kat ikapa Fy oxiptavra dde Kdxeice. 

Ps.-Chrysost. de poen. (ix. 777 B), 6 omaradiorys éxeivos, sc. Dives in the 
parable. 


N.T. latt. (1) Jam. v. 5: fruiti estis super terram et abusi estis, ff; epulati 
estis super terram et in luxuriis (no yerb), vg. (2) 1 Tim. v.6: _ 


delicata est Cyp Tert 171 
in deliciis agit d pp 

» » est vg pp 

» »  YVivit pp g’ 
deliciosa a as 


All the biblical passages and some of the others suggest simply luxurious 
and self-indulgent living. The leading idea is probably luxurious feeding, as 
several times in Anth. Pal. and in Chrysostom. 

Perhaps “ye lived delicately on the earth and were luxurious” (Jam. v. 5), 
and “she that is luxurious” (1 Tim. v. 6). 

None of the passages bear out the supposed connexion with omaédw, to 
lavish. Rather (as Lobeck) from ordo, to suck down. 


Peculiarities of vocabulary in the Codea Corbeiensis of 


St James. 
i, 3 (also 4; v. 11)! vmopovn sufferentia? 
4 bis (also 25; iii. 2)® réAevos consummatus 
oléc bw speret 
10(also 11; ii. 5; v. 1)* wAovoros locuples 
7 evmpémeta dignitas 
mopeias actu 
13 areipacros (éorw) temptator non (est) 
14 Sededlerat elicitur (cod. eliditur) 
15 arrokvet® (2) adquirit 
17 doors datio 
mapad\ay7 permutatio 
tpomn (2 porn) (1) momentum (cod. 
modicum) 
drockiacpa obumbratio 
18 KTucpaToy conditionum 
21 arroridepat expono 


1 All the passages in Jam. in which  conjirmatur. Cf. ii. 8 rede?re, consum- 


bropuov} occurs. mamini. 
2 Occurs besides in vg. of v. 11 and 4 But in ii. 6 divites, 
twice in d (Lk. viii. 15; xxi. 19). 5 Ini. 18 dwexinoer, peperit. 


3 In i, 17 perfectus; ii. 22 érederwhOn, 


IIo 


i. 21 (also iii. 13) 


22 


13 


14 (also i. 21; iv. 12; 


16 
22 


iii. 


V. 15, 20) 


1 In iii. 6 nativitas, 


? But in vv. 22, 23 auditor. 
§ But in i. 6 bis dubito. 


4 Ini. 12 promitto. 


ME 8s Be 

§ But in i. 25 Libertas. 

7 Of. i. 9 xavydoOw, glorietur; iv. 16 
xauxadobe, gloriamini; xatxno.s, gloria, 
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mpavtns clementia 
mapadoy.(opnevot (Eavtovs) (?) aliter consiliantes 
yeveors! natale 

ev0éws in continenti 
axpoatns” audiens 

Opnokos religiosus 

Opnokeia religio 

Ores tribulatio 
mpoc@moAnprypias acceptione personarum 
7 por wroAnumréw personas accipto 

tis Sokns honoris (cod. honeris) 
Urromro8.ov scamellum 
Staxpivopac® dijudicor 
emayyeAXopat* expromitto 

7 Tyaoare Srustrastis (cod. -atis) 


karaduvacTevovow Upav 
TeeirTE 

eeyx@ 

éevbepia® 
katakavyopat™ 

colo 


xopraterbe 
owuvepyew 
Royive 
mopyn 
ayyédous 
melOopat 
(Grrov) 
yéeveois? 
évariov 
Bpio 
TLiKpov 
aA vKov 
ETLOTH LOY 
(kara)xavyac el 
uyikds 
Saipoviddns 
eTLetKy|S 
evmevOns 


potentantur in vobis 
consummamini® 
traduco 

liberalitas 
superglorir 

salvo 


estote satullt 
communico 
aestimo 
JSornicaria 
exploratores 
consentio § 
ubicumque® 
nativitas 
natantium 
bullio (trans.) 


salmacidum 


disciplinosus 
alapamini 
animalis 
demonetica 
verecundie 
consentiens*® 


(2) gloriatio; but iii, 14 xaraxavyaode, 


alapamini, 


8 Cf. iii. 17. 
® Apparently in the sense “any- 


where.” 


10 In i. 23 natale. 


4. OL ii, 43. 
12 Cf, iii. 3. 


Te Ey 


iv. 


8 
11 ter 
12 
13 (also v. 1) 


14 


16 


2 
3 


4 
5 


if 


16 


17 
18 
19, 20 


1 But in iv. 1 voluptates. 
2 [Dr Hort suggested flamentum. See 


> , 

advdkpiros 
} 

> , 
ayuTroKpttos 
(ndodre 

, 

payerbe 
ndovait 
Sarravaw 
potxandides 

> , 
émumobew 


c , 
ayvilo 
katadahéw 
vopnobérns 
aye viv 
arpis 
‘ > / 

mpos oAtyov 
apavila 


5 3 
kavxnows 


onroBpeta yeyovev 


KaTi@rat 


payerat 


lod , 
Tov Oepioavray 


oTraradaw 
tTpeho 


Tipwov Kaprrov 


aornpivo 
eyyilo 
vrodevypa 


Tis Kaxorrabias* 
mohvotAayxvos (? -ws) 


Gov Tiva 
kaxorrabéw® 
adrérw 
evepyoupevn 
Opo.orrabns 
BrXacrave 

> a 
emoTtpéepa 


Studia Biblica (first series), p. 140.] 
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sine dijudicatione 
inreprehensibilis 
sine hypocrisi 
zelatis 

rivatis 

libidines 

erogo 

JSornicatores 

(?) convalesco 

(2 concupisco as vg.) 
sanctifico 

retracto de 

legum positor 

jam nune 
momentum? 

per modica (2? per modici) 
extermino 

gloria (? gloriatio for 

talis follows) 

tiniaverunt 
aeruginavit 
manducabdit (of rust) 
qui araverunt in 
abutor 

cibo 

honoratum fructum 
conforto 

adpropto 
experimentum 

de malis passionibus 
visceraliter 
alterutrum 

anxio 

psalmum dicat 
Jrequens 

similis 

germino (trans.) 
revoco 


SAO ibe has 
4 But see v. 13. 
5 But see v. 10. 
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(The references in brackets are to the occurrences in James of annotated words.) 


dyaGds 29, 52, 86 (i. 17; iii. 17) 

dyardw 21, 51 (i. 123 li, 5, 8) 

dyyedos 66 (ii. 25) 

adyvés 85 f. (iii, 15) 

adehpy 58 (ii. 15) 

adekpds 14, 27, 45, 57, 58, 67, 78, 102 
(i52,9,,10, 195 HoT, 5,14, 15 5. ill 1, 
10, 12; iv. 11 ter; V. 7, 9, 10, 12, 19) 

adidxpiros 86f. (iii. 17) 

ddicla 71f. (iil, 6) 

airéw gof. (i. 5, 6; iv. 2, 3 bis) 

dxaragracla 85 (iii. 16) 

dxardoraros 13, 76 (i. 8; iii. 8) 

dxovw 50 (i. 19; ii, 53 v- 11) 

dkpoarys 38, 41f, (i. 22, 23, 25) 

adafév contrasted with trepipavos 95 

Grj0ea 33f., 83 (i. 18; li. 14; V. 19) 

dduxéy 80 (ili. 12) 

Gpapria 26, 54 (i. 15 bis; ii, 93 iv. 17; 
V. 15, 16, 20) 

dulayros 43f. (i. 27) 

*AvaBaOuol “laxwBov xxii 

dvactpopy 80 (ili. 13) 

dvaré\kw 16 (i. 11) 

dvagpépw 63 (il. 21) 

dvé\eos 56 (il. 13) 

dveulfw to (i. 6) 

avip 12, 36, 68 (i. 8, 12, 20, 233 li. 23 
iii. 2) 

dvO0s 15 (i. 10, 11) 

dvOpmmwos 75 (ill. 7) z 

GyOpwros 35, 62, 77 (i. 7, 193 ii. 20, 
245i, 8, 95 V. 17) 

dyrirdccomat 95 (iv. 6; Y. 6) 

dyuméxpitros 87 (iii. 17) 

dywOev 29 (i. 17; ill. 15, 17) 

drapxy 35 (1. 18) 

daas 68 (iii. 2) 

dmardw 43 (i. 26) 

dmelpacros 22f. (i, 13) 

dmépxouat 40 (i. 24) 

admhG@s 7 ff. (i. 5) 

dr6 ¢C. gen. 21 

dmoxvéw 26f., 33 (i. 15, 18) 

dmocktacua 31 (1. 17) 

dmorehéw 26 (i. 15) 

apyos 62f. (ii. 20) 

H. J, 


driyndtw BI (ii. 6) 
abrés 23 (i. 13) 
aixéw 70 (iii, 5) 


Baoihikds xxvif., 53f (ii, 8) 

Braopnuéw 52 (tie 7) 

Brérw 63f. (il. 22) 

Bovrouat 321., 69f, 93 (i. 183 iii. 4; 
iv. 4) 

Bpadds 36 (i. 19 bis) 

Bp 79 (iii. 11) 


yéevva 74 (iii. 6) 
yéveots 39, 72ff., 106f. (i. 23; ili. 6) 
ylvouat 38, 41, 77f. (i. 12, 22, 25; 
ii, 4, 10, 11; iii, 1, 9, 10; V. 2) 
ywhokw 5, 62 (i. 3; il. 20; V. 20) 
ydooa 71, 75f. (i. 26; iii. 5, 6 bis, 3 
yeahh, H 54, 64, O3f (il. 8, 235 Iv. 5 
yumuves 58 (ll. 15) 


Sayudviov 61f. (ii. 19) 
Sarmomwdns 84f. (iii. 15) 
daudfw 75 (iii. 7 bis, 8) 
daravdw gt (iv. 3) 

det contrasted with xp} 78 
delxvume 80 (ii. 18 bis; iii. 13) 
Sededfw 25 (i. 14) 


bud c, gen, 55 f. 
didBodos g8f. (iv. 7) 
diaxplvouat 10, 49 (i. 6 bis; ii. 4) 


diadoylfoua: in the Gospels to 

diadoyiouds 50 (ii. 4) 

Siacropé xxli.f., 3, 67, 92 (i. 1) 

SiSdoxados 67 (iii. 1 3 

Sldwue 9 f., 96 (i. 5 bis; ii. 16; iv. 6 bis; 
v. 18) 


Suxacoatvn 36, 87 (i. 20; ii. 23; iii. 18) 
Sixatdw 63, 65 (ii. 21, 24, 25 
56 36, 97 ‘iS 21; iv. 6) 


dlpuxos 12f. (i, 83 iv. 8) 
doxéw 93 (i. 26; iv. 5) 
Soxlucov 5 (i 3) 

Sdxiywos 19 (i. 12) 

ddta, ) 471, 103f. (ii. 1) 
déots 28 (i. 17) 

dod\os rf. (i. 1) 


II4 GREEK 
dddexa Gudats xxiii. 2 (i, 1) 
Swpnua 28 (i. 17) 


elxdv contrasted with duolwois 77 f. 


elpiyn 3 5 » 87 a 16; iii, 18 bis) 
elpnvixos (iil, 17) 
els 76 ©. seen 35, 69 


elra 26 (i. 15) 
€xBadrw 66 (ii. 25) 
éxetvos 11 (i. 73 iv. 15) 
éxxdyola 48f. (v. 14) 


exréyouat 50 (il. 5) 

éxmirrw 17 (i. 11) * 
HS alhegy 54 (ti. 9) 

éheos , 86 (ii. 13 bis; iii. 17) 
dnevdepla atk (i. 253 iL 12) 
&xw 52 (i. 6) 

éugutos 37f. (i. 21) 

évy 76, 88, 91 

évdduos 75 (iii. 7) 

ée 30 (i. 17) 

évoxos 55 (ii. 10) 

efédxw 25 f. (i. 14) 
émayyé\dopat 20 (i. 123 ii. 5) 
émiBrérw él 49 (ii. 3) 
émlyecos 84 (ili. 15) 

érvecxys 86 (iii. 17) 


érOupéw 8g (iv. 2) 
érOupla 24 ff. (i. 14, 15) 
émikahodmat 52 (ii. 7) 
érdnonovh 4rf. (i. 25) 
ETLOKEMTOMAL . 44 é 27) 


EmioTh wv 80 (iii. 13) 

émirHdevos 59 (ii. 16) 

émituyxdvw che (iv. 2) 

épydfouat » 54 (i. 20; ii. g) 

epyov st Akies 5767, Sof. Gs ay 


25s iy X4, 17, 18 ter, 20, 21, 22 bis, 
24, 25, 26; iil, 13) 
épOla 81ff. (iii. 14, 16) 


épweréy 75 (iii. 7 
éOys 49 (ii. 2 hs 3) 
érepos 66 (ii. 25): ; 


evdivw 6g (iii. 4) 

evroyéw 76f. (iil. 9) 

evreOys 86 (iil. 7) 

evrpérea 38 (i. 

Eptmepos at (i. 15 

ew 46, 89f. (i. 43 ii 1, 14, 17, 183 
iii, 143 iv. 2 bis) 


fpros 81, 8of., 94 (iii. 14, 16) 
sprow 8g f. (iv. 2) 
fwh. 20 (i. 123 iv. 14) 


“ n8ovh 88, gr (iv. 1, 3) 
qAtkos 70 (iii. 5) 


@dvaros 26f. (i. 153 ¥. 20) 
Ow 32f., 62 (ii, 20; iv. 15) 
Oeds kal marhp 443 els Oeds Eorw 
Geppalyw 59 (ii. 16) 
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INDEX 


Onplov 75 (iii. 7) 
Opnoxela 438. é& 26, 27) 
OphoKxos 42 (i. 26) 


"Ingobs Xpurrés 


tL, 47 Ga 35 eee 
trmos 69 (iii. 3) 


xabapbs 43f. (i. 27) 


Kadlorapat 72, 93 (iii, 63 iv. 4) 
kaxds, KaxG@s 23, 76, OI ‘i. 133 Ui. 8% 
iv. 3) 


kanrbs, Kad@s 49, 52, 80 (ii, 3, 7, 8, 
19; iii. 13; iv. 17) 

xapdla 83 (i. 26; iil, 143 iv. 8; v. 5, 8) 

kapwés 87 (iii: 17, 18; v. 7, 18) 

xaraBalyw 29 (i. 17) 

Karaduwacretw 52 in 6) 


karaxavyGuat 56f., 70, 83 (ii, 13, 
iii. 14) 

katavoéw 39f. (i. ~ 24) 

karapGpat 77 (lil. 9 

Srapegien sa' ene 9} 

katowy 16f. (i. 11) 

Kavx Oat 144. (i. 95 iv. 16). 


kevés, KevGs 62, 93 (ii. 20; iv. 5) 
KAnpovdmoe THs Pah: xii. 51 (ii. 5) 


Kdwv 10 (i. 6 
kéomos 44h, re ee f., 93f. (i. ag 
di, 53/1. 63. 1V.- 45 is) 


kplua 67f. (ill. 1) 

Kplows 56. (ii. 13 bis; v. 12) 

Kpernpia. 52 (ii. 6 

kpirjs 50 (il, 43 lv. I1, 123 ¥. 9) 

xriots and yéveots “39 

xrigwa 35 (i. 18) 

kbps rf, 47, 77 (cum art. i. 7; ii, 15 
iii. g3 iv. 153 v- 75 8, [rr], [14 15¢ 
sine art. i, 13 IV. 103 Ve 4, 10, II) 


Aapmpds 49 (ii. 2, 3 
i hy (se. %) ypapy) 2 (iv. 7: ef. li. 235 


Ve 5 
Kaen 6£;,-68 (il acv85 te’ §) 
Abyos 33f., 37f, 38, 68 (i. 18, a1, 
22, 23; lil. 2) 


paxdpios 19, 42 (i. 12, 25) 
papalvoua. 18 (i. 11) 
paras 43 (i. 26) 
paxn 88 ay 1) 
pdxomat lv. 2 
PPR OI 7° (neyénas avye?, iii, 5) 
pédos 72, 8q (iil. 5, 6; iv. 1) 
8 


perdyw 69 (iii, 3, 4) 
pare 78 (iii. 11) 
porxanldes gif. (iv. 4) 


vexpbs 60 (ii. 17, 26 bis) 


vouos 41, 53—56 (i. 253 ii. 8, 9, 10, 
II, 123 iv. 11 quater) 
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656s 13 (i. 8; ii. 255 Vs 20) 

ola 35, 67 (i. CO eters AVe dsl 7) 
SAdKAgpos 6 (i. 4 

duolwois 77£. (iil. 9) 


dveadifa 9g (i. 5) 
dvoua 52f. (il. 73 Vv. 10, 14) 
dr 79 (iii, 11) 


mapd c. dat. 30, 44 (i. 17, 27) 

mapaBdrns 54 ae 9, 11) 

TapaxvTTw 4° i; 25 

mapaddayy 30f, (i. 17) 

maparoyifouat 39 (i. 22) 

mapauévw 41 (1. 25) 

mapépxouat 16 (i. 10) 

was 3., 35, 74, (i. 2, 5, 8, 17 bis, 1 
Grenidis 10; ii. 7, 16; ly. 16; Y. a 

es 29f., 44, 77 (i. 17, 273 ii, 213 


wee 4f., 21 ff. (i. 13 ter, 14) 
mepacuds 4f., 21f. (i. 2, 12) 
mepimimrw 3f, (i. 2 
mepiooela 36 (i. 21) 
es, 3h (ui. 7) 
£, (iii. 1) 
cs £, (iii, 4) 
miKkpds iii. rr, 14) 
mirret or (ii. a bis, 23) 
mlioris 10, 46, 57—67 (i. 3, 63 ii. 1, 
5, 14 bis, 17, 18 ter, 20, 22 bis, 24, 
26; Vv. 15) 
mhavdw 27 (i. 16; ¥. 19) 
trypbw 64 (ii. 2 3) 
mhovowos if. (i. 10, 113 ii. 5, 63 V. 1) 
mvedua 66, 93 (ii. 26; Iv. 5) 
moéw (a8 used in iil. 12) 80 
mwolnois 42 (i. 25) 
ronris 38, 4rf. (i. 22, 23, 253 iv. 11) 
moxios § (i. 2) 
moheuéw go (iv. 2) 
moremos 87 f. (iv. 1) 
mots 68 (iii. 1, 2; V. 16) 
movnpbs 50 (ii. 45 iy. 16) 
mopela, 18 (i. II 
wépon 65 (ii. iS 
wpaypa 85 (iii. 16) 
mpairns 36f., 81 (i. 21; re 13) 
mpoowroAnjrréeo i, (ii. 9) 
mpocwmodnupla 46 (il. +1 


mpbowrov 17f., 39 (i. 11, 23 
mralw 55, 68 “a? 103 iii, @ Dia) 
mip 71 tii. 5 bis; v. 3) 


‘PadB xii. 65f. (ii. 25) 
perifm of. (i. 6) 
 purapla 36 ti 21) 
purapts 49 (ii. 2) 
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copla 7, 81, 83, 85 (i. 53 iii. 13, 15, 17) 

copés 80 (iii. 15) 

omara\dw 107ff. (v. 5) 

omddw 72 (ili. 6) 

orépavos 7. Swijs, 6 xii. 19 f, (i, 12) 

orparevouat 88 (iv. 1) 

gud\auBdvw 26 (i. 15) 

cuvaywyh 48f. (li. 2) 

ouvepyéw 64. (ii. 22) 

owfw 38, 58 (i. 21; ii, 143 iv. 12; 
Y. 15, 20) 


tamewds 15, 95f. (i. 93 iv. 6) 

Tamelywots I 5 (i. 10) 

Taxvs 35 f. 19 

Téhevos 6, we 41, 68 (i. 4 bis, 17, 253 
ili. 2) 

Tehevdw 64 (ii. 22) 

Tehéw 53 (ii. 8) 

Tnpé §5 (i. 27; ii. 10) 

tixrw 26 (i. 15 

tls distinghiahed from 8s 80 

Tporn 31 (i. 17) 

Tpoxos T. yevécews, 6 xii, 72 ff., 106f. 
(ili. 


UBporhs contrasted with brepjpavos 95 
tAn 7of., ast (iii. 5) 
brdyw 59 (ii. 

trdpxw 58 a 15) 
brepjpavos g4f. (iv. 6) 


td Cc. ace. 49 | (ii. ai Vv. 12) 
brodéxouar 66 (li. 25) 


drouevw 19 (i. 123 V. 11) 
bropovh 5 (i. 3, 43 V- 11) : 
Vrordccouat g7f. (iv. 7) 

tyos 15 (i. 3 


pathos 85 (iii. 16) 

p0ovéw 8g (see iv. 2) 

pbdvos 93f. (iv. 5) 

pirla oh (iv. 4) 

gpiros 64f. (ii, 233 iv. 4) 

proyifw 72, 74 (ili. 6 bis) 

govedw 8g (ii. 11 bis; iv. 23 v. 6) 
gdplocw 61 (ii. 19) 


gio 74 (iii 7) 


xalpew (i. 1) 

i ae da 43, 68f, (i. 26; iii, 2) 
xapd 3, 15 (i. 2; iv. 9) 

xdpis 96 (iv. 6 bi is) 

xopragw 59 (ii. 16) 

xopros 15 f. (i. 10, 11) 

xp} 78 (iii. 10) 

Xpioriavéds 52 f. 

xpuoodaxridios 49 (ii. 2) 

xwpls 66 (ii. 18, 20, 26 bis) 


puxh 38 (i. 213 V. 20) 
wuxixds 84 (iii. 15) 


ENGLISH INDEX 


Aboth 34, 38f., 41 
Rater xxvif., 4, 63 ff. 
Achilles Tatius 40 

Acta Johannis 23 

Aelian 25, 37, 49) 75 
Alexander Polyhistor 65 
Alford (Dean) 93 

Ambrose xxx, 35 
Ambrosiaster xxix 
Ammonius 32 

Andrewes (Bp) 31, 107 
Anthologia Palatina 10, 108 
Antioch xxiiif., 52 

aorist tense 16, 398. 
“apostle,” meaning of xvi ff. 
Apostolic. Constitutions 12f. 
Aristobulus 34 

Artemidorus 49 

Arzareth 2 

Ast 61 

Athanasius 25, 37f., 40 
Athenagoras 23, 29 
Augustine xiii, xxix, 34, 48, 62 


Bardesanes 108 

Barnabas, Se of xiii, 12 f., 37, 108 
Basil 31, 4 

Bassett (F. T.) xiv 

Bede 7, 13, 62 

Bengel 27, 47 

Berachoth 22 

Bereshith Rabba 65, 78 
Bonnell xiii 

Brethren of the Lord xixff. 
‘‘Brother” improperly used 102 
Buttmann 32f. 


Calvin 12 

Carthage, Council of xiii 

Cassiodorus xxvii 

Cheyne (Dr) 41, 45, 64 

“Christianity without Jpdeiom® x 

Chromatius xxix 

eather xix, xxviii, 10, 72, 83, 99, 
108, (10 

Clement my Alexandria xxi, xxvii, 29, 
37, 79, 85f£., 107, 108 


Clement of Rome and Pseudo-Clement 
XXVf., 2, 5, 12) 43, 64, 9O 

Clementine Homilies xi, 24, 65 

Clementine Recognitions xxii, 65 

Clopas xixf. 

Codex Corbeiensis xiii, xxx, 109 ff. 

Cosmas xxyi, xxix 

Creuzer 26 

Cyprian xxvii 

Oyril of Alexandria xxviii 


dative case 75 

Delitzsch (Franz) 41, 45, 48, 55, 77£., 
84, 94, 95 

Didaché 13 

Didymus xxviii, 82 

Dindorf (W.) 32f. 

Diodorus Siculus 7, 23, 41, 52, 74 
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